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TWO ON A CONTINENT 


CHAPTER I 


Anpor had finished playing his last encore. One more bow and the 
concert was over. Bright-colored evening gowns and dinner jackets 
disappeared from the concert hall: the last person who had come 
backstage to shake hands with the artist was gone — the evening 
was ours. 

It was a beautiful night and we decided to take a walk on the 
quiet streets of Miami. The air was sultry, the stars shone brightly 
and we telt our way in the dark and unknown city toward the ocean. 
We passed by gay and prosperous-looking homes that seemed to be 
deep asleep. We admired the abundance of the tall palm trees whose 
crowns swung slowly in the mild wind that joined us on our mid- 
night walk. We tried to guess the names of those huge, lush bushes 
which seemed overburdened with flowers, so beautiful and large 
that I had to touch them to believe they were real. 

But that was the way I was with everything here. The air seemed 
to have been filled with champagne and was just as strange and 
exotic as the stars and the palms. But most exotic of all was the 
very thought that I was in Miami. Had anyone told me a year ago 
that I would be standing in the sand of Miami beach gazing into the 
dark waves of the Atlantic Ocean and trying to guess the direction 
where my home was thousands and thousands of miles away, I would 
not have believed it. To us, at home, Miami was just as distant and 
unreal a place as to some Americans Singapore may be. But while if 
you asked an American whether he thought he would ever get to 
Singapore he would say, “Perhaps, why not... someday... .” I would 
never have said this. How could I ever get to the United States? 
How could I ever get to see Miami? America was far, far away and 
I wasn’t brought up with the idea of roaming the world. 


* * * ced * 
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I am unable to label my memories of my childhood with dates. 
The best I can do is to say, “I guess it happened under Fraulein Elsa.” 
As a historian would say, “It happened under Charlemagne.” This, 
perhaps, because the changes of the reigns of my different Frauleins 
and Mademoiselles marked much more sharply the passing of one 
era and the beginning of another than the mere lapse of the years. 

Fraulein Elsa, that beautiful blonde German girl, was the first 
Fraulein to step into the place of a trained nurse-governess when 
I reached the mature age of five and advanced officially from baby- 
hood into childhood. Between then and sixteen, French Mademoi- 
selles and German Friuleins watched over me alternately and 
unceasingly. Fraulein Elsa opened the period. Mademoiselle Hol- 
landre closed it. When I was little I liked them all. They played 
with me with great patience and took me walking and skating. 
They even let me eat in the streets and never told Mother and Father 
about it. 

I ate those delicious baked chestnuts and baked sweet squash that 
old women sold on street corners in Szatmar, the little Transylvanian 
town where we lived. Parental orders strictly forbade the governess 
to buy me any of that “unsanitary” stuff but the dear ones let 
strangers buy them for me. Every day kind young men would join 
us only to present me with these delicacies. They would give me a 
mountain of chestnuts and then they would walk along with us, these 
kind strangers. On such occasions Mademoiselle would forego 
Mother’s instructions that I must hold her hand. She would let me 
walk all by myself at two — even three — steps’ distance. As I got 
bigger it dawned upon me that the Frauleins and Mademoiselles 
might have had something to do with the fact that these young men 
joined us on our walks. But whatever their reason, they kept buying 
me chestnuts and I kept enjoying these secret feasts in the streets. 

My attitude toward the governesses underwent a drastic change 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. At fourteen [ still loved 
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these sometimes funny, sometimes pathetic girls from France and 
Germany who came to convey to me the language and culture of 
their countries. But after awhile I thought I had had more than 
enough of them. As I was approaching my fifteenth birthday the 
desire to get rid of my guards became imperative. I usually received 
beautiful presents on my birthdays. On my fifteenth birthday I was 
to get a gramophone from Mother, and Father was to surprise me 
with my first fur coat. 

“I want none of them,” I assured them as soon as I learned shaut 
their plans. “If you really like me, you'll surprise me with a birthday 
present that would make me a thousand times happier than any 
gramophone or fur coat.” And as they looked at me with amazement, 
knowing how anxious I was to get both presents, I passionately asked 
that instead they should please, please discontinue having guards 
around me. My present Fraulein’s mother became seriously ill and 
she was about to leave since she was needed at home. I begged my 
parents not to engage anyone once she had left. I wanted to become 
a “big girl.” Having a person take care of me and accompany me 
everywhere made this entirely impossible. Yes, my two best girl 
friends had Frauleins too, but that was another matter. They at least 
could tell the world that these governesses were actually taking care 
of their smaller brothers and sisters. But I was an only child and 
with me it was obvious that the guard was assigned to take care of 
me. No crying and begging helped, however. I received my fur coat 
and the gramophone plus Mademoiselle Hollandre. 

Mademoiselle Hollandre was an extremely sentimental and digni- 
fied old maid with culture from Belfort, Alsace-Lorraine. Following 
instructions, she prevented me conscientiously from having any sort 
of good time. Above all she prevented me from going to the Corso 
and this was perhaps why I hated her most. To us severely educated 
teen-age daughters of the “best families” the Corso was life with the 
gréatest of all capital L’s in the world. It was also a forbidden territory 
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with the most insurmountable barriers around it. The desire to sur- 
mount these barriers became ardent as I] reached my fifteenth 
birthday. 

Cynics might describe the Corso in Szatmar simply as that broad 
stretch of walk between the stationery and delicatessen stores form- 
ing one side of the large square in the center of our town. Perhaps at 
unchosen hours it indeed looked deceivingly similar to any other 
broad sidewalk. But one glance at the Corso between seven and 
eight Pp. M. was enough to convince for once and all even the most 
stubborn doubters of its uniqueness. By that hour all the store win- 
dows were shining and the huge white glowing lamps before our 
beautiful and luxurious hotel, Pannonia, were abundantly spread- 
ing their lights too. Behind the huge glass wall of the café on the 
ground floor of the hotel overlooking the Corso was life at its most 
colorful. 

A gypsy band played in one corner for the country gentry who 
came to town to have a good time. The intelligentsia was having its 
before-dinner demi-tasses and newspapers in the other corner. When 
the bells of our cathedral sounded seven, the Corso became jam- 
packed with people. As if parading before an invisible camera on 
the instruction of a nonexistent director, they paced up and down 
and up and down untiringly till eight o’clock. Then they went home 
to have their dinner. There were the colonel of the local Rumanian 
garrison with his glamorous wife; the prima donna of our Hungarian 
theater with the young and handsome doctor whom they said she 
was engaged to; the banker’s wife with the youngest judge of the 
Szatm4r Court. They lived in another, so much less forbidding 
world; their parade in the glittering lights of the Corso transformed 
that stretch of asphalt into a magic of excitement. 

Though our house was on one of the side streets opening directly 
from the square, about five minutes’ walking distance from the Corso, 
I succeeded only once in walking along that magic sidewalk at the 
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proper time. This unprecedented event took place shortly before 
rraéulein Hilda — Mademoiselle Hollandre’s predecessor — prepared 
to go home to her sick mother. After some difficulties I convinced 
this utterly serious and tall German girl from Eger that nothing could 
possibly happen even if she should break the rule forbidding her to 
let me step on the Corso. “In the worst case, Mother will tell you 
to pack and go home,” I argued, “Well, you are leaving next week 
anyway....° So she finally consented to lead me through the forbid- 
den soil at seven p.m. instead of taking the usual route home from 
our afternoon walk. 

But that wasn’t all I wanted from her. “Fraulein Hilda,” I addressed 
her, breathless from excitement as only two short steps separated us 
from the Corso, “do you want me to remember you as the darlingest 
Fraulein I've ever had?” And as she said she wished I would, I 
dictated my terms: 

“Then you must do me a very, very great favor. It really won't 
hurt you at all, and nobody will ever know about it.” 

Her face darkened. The poor thing was prepared for the worst. 

“Please, Fraulein Hilda, don’t talk to me while we are on the Corso. 
Please, that is all I am asking for. You will do it for me, won't you?” 

Faulein Hilda sighed with relief but was somewhat puzzled. “Til 
do it for you if you tell me your reason,” she said. 

My reason was very simple. I wished to keep Fraulein Hilda's 
identity incognito. Having never been on the evening Corso before, 
there was a slight possibility, I fancied, that I wouldn't meet any 
acquaintances. True, everybody in town knew us, but still... . 1 
visualized the impression we would make upon strangers: two young 
ladies taking their evening promenade on the Corso. After all, if 
Fraulein Hilda kept her lips closed, nobody would know her status. 
Only if she spoke German, would she give herself away and bring 
shame upon me. But she was kindly silent. 

We walked arm in arm as slowly as we possibly could to prolong 
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the delight. What beautiful crowds, what a lifel We had almost 
reached the famous “monkey island” which I had never yet seen but 
had heard so much of from more fortunate girls. The “monkey island” 
was a group made up of students from the boys’ Gymnasium. They 
stood evening after evening, between seven and eight, in front of 
the Hotel Pannonia, providing a noisy and, to fifteen-year-old girls, 
most exciting background for the promenaders. 

I could hardly wait to reach the group and spot familiar faces 
among them. How wonderful! I rejoiced. Now these boys will see 
me on the Corso! They have seen me morning after morning as I 
passed before their school in my dreary school uniform with black 
stockings and shoes. And now they'll see me dressed up in my so 
much prettier out-of-school clothes; and, more important still, they'll 
see for themselves that I am a big enough girl to walk on the Corso. 
I was fully aware that a great deal of glamorizing was necessary to 
make up for the fact that I was a Convent student. Walking on the 
Corso was a number-one glamorizer! 

Girls attending the Gymnasium of the Convent of the Order of 
Saint Vincent were always detested by the boys. They cared little 
that it was the most dignified old girls’ school in Transylvania. They 
called us “Dear Sisters” — which was the way we had to address our 
professors — as we passed by their school; and they teased us for 
all the medieval discipline we had to undergo in accordance with 
the spirit of the Convent. They displayed great imagination in finding 
ways and means to torture us. Every week or so they changed their 
teasing slogans. Would they do the same thing on the Corso? I got 
violent heartbeat at the mere thought of it. I was prepared for the 
worst, but instead a miraculous thing happened: they greeted me in 
chorus with the greatest respect and in the way only big girls were 
honored: “Kezét csdkolom” (I kiss your hands). It was obvious that 
minus Convent and Frauleins I could pass now as a real grown-up 
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Only that very morning they had started a shameful new chorus 
as I went by with my friend Edith. “Labak! L-a-b-a-k!” (Feet! Feet!) 
they said. The intonation with which they roared these words left 
no doubt in our minds as to what they were doing. They were imitat- 
ing Dear Sister Felicissima. Besides being our Latin professor, Dear 
Sister Felicissima was for some mysterious reason also in charge of our 
yearly school performances. We had just had that year’s “Theater,” 
an event which was open for the public. Students of the boys’ Gym- 
nasium never failed to attend our show. Edith and I performed a 
Spanish dance that year. We thought we looked very pretty in our 
full red skirts and green blouses. There were no mirrors in the 
chemical laboratory which was designated as our dressing room, but 
we could depend upon each other's judgment. 

Our being dancers and performing before the public could have 
been a glamorous event. But Sister Felicissima spoiled everything. 
She came into the laboratory fifteen minutes before our act was due. 
One glance at our costumes and she became even paler than usual. 
“Oh, mercy!” she exclaimed, then disappeared. A moment later she 
was back with a pair of huge scissors. She attacked my beautiful red 
skirt and undid the seams. Then she went to Edith and repeated the 
procedure. We looked awful with pieces of red threads hanging 
from the end of our skirts. But at least Sister Felicissima was satisfied: 
our knees were now fully covered. By undoing the seams she had 
succeeded in extending our skirts about two inches. 

We started our gay Spanish dance with tears running down our 
cheeks while Sister Felicissima stood in the wings and shouted: 
“[-a-b-a-k! L-a-b-a-kP’ 

She had done this at each and every rehearsal to remind us that 
we must not lift our feet too high from the ground lest we become 
indecent. We were petrified, however, that she should scream from 
behind the wings even during the actual performance. And appar- 
ently she uttered her instructions so loud that the boys sitting in 
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the very back of the auditorium could hear them too. Small wonder 
they roared Sister Felicissima’s shameful instructions as we passed 
by their school next day. Add to all this that the flowers we received 
were taken away from us and placed at the feet of the statues of 
the Saints and you will see that the year’s outstanding “worldly” 
event was nothing but a series of bitter disappointments. 

Oh, how I longed to have the Convent, Frauleins, Mademoiselles 
behind me and become a big girl! The boys’ reverence on the occasion 
of my maiden walk on the evening Corso made it quite obvious that 
I was ripe for the role. My conception of the enviable life of a “big 
girl” of fifteen was clear-cut. The picture I saw with my longing 
inner eyes was made up of a beautiful series of negations: no uniform, 
no Sisters, no Convent, no Fraulein Hilda and, vehemently, no 
Mademoiselle Hollandre. In the background of the mirage shone the 
Corso, walks and skatings with boys, high heels, sheer stockings, and 
my hair set by Fanny, the hairdresser, who came to fix Mother’s 
coiffure every day. All these dreams were in the realm of phantasies, 
as my parents did not see any reason for changing the familiar pattern 
of my life. As my sixteenth birthday approached, I repeated even 
more dramatically my demand that Mademoiselle be dismissed, but 
failed again. 

Then Grandmother arrived and changed, quite unintentionally, 
but in its very base, my entire outlook on Life. Grandmother had 
been living with Mother’s younger sister in the heart of Transyl- 
vania, in the town of Brasso. She hadn't been in Szatmar for two 
years and she was amazed to find how much I had grown during 
that time. As we sat around her in the library she turned to Mother: 
“You mustn't dress Lili in little girls’ clothes any longer, Elizabeth. 
In no time,” she continued, “my granddaughter” — and she patted 
my face affectionately — “will be ready to marry. You can't treat 
her as a child any more... . We'll look around for a nice husband 
for her while I am here.” 
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Grandmother was a queenly person before whom even the most 
easygoing, légére- mannered people bowed with the greatest rever- 
ence. She seemed to be concerned about two things only: that she, 
her children and grandchildren associate themselves with the “right 
people”; and that everybody in the family speak, act, eat and behave 
generally with the perfection with which she had been taught to 
behave. Circumstances had never forced Grandmother to respect 
others. The world, at least the part she was in contact with, treated 
her at all times with the humblest reverence. All of her four sons-in- 
law revered her as if they were schoolboys. Her naturally domineer- 
ing matriarchal attitude was only strengthened by the fact that she 
had been left a widow very young and had to learn to take care 
of her estate and other interests alone. In the world she lived in, 
they didn't believe in psychology. So, when seeing me still being 
dressed as a little girl, she spoke up instantaneously, not being in 
the least disturbed by my presence. 

Though there was nothing further from Father’s and Mother's 
minds than handling me with psychology, they never allowed them- 
selves to make remarks such as this in my presence. And when he 
heard it, Father began to play nervously with his mustache while 
Mother turned to Grandmother and whispered hastily the so-familiar 
phrase: “Pas devant la petite!” forgetting that “la petite” now spoke 
French as well as she did and that this statement had Jost all the 
mystery which it held in the earlier years before the arrival of my 
first Mademoiselle. 

“Why not?” Grandmother inquired in Hungarian, undisturbed. 
“Every girl must marry at eighteen and surely Lili knows this very 
well.” 

Indeed I knew perfectly well that girls had to marry at eighteen. 
Everybody married at that age in our family and in our friends’ circle. 
The first bunch of handmade linen that was to be part of my trous- 
seau had already come in from one of the four women who had 
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worked on it for years. Still my parents never mentioned the subject 
in my presence and I had never given it a thought to that day. I was 
much too busy trying to fight my way toward the “big girl” stage. 
Even that seemed hopelessly remote, at the very end of my present 
horizon. I had never looked farther ahead. Once I overheard Father 
remark that he believed it was soon enough for a girl to marry at 
twenty-four. True, dear Mother protested with a vehement: “Mercy, 
don’t say that!” — horrified at the mere thought of having an old 
maid around the house. But so far as I knew, no preparations had 
been made to match me up. I was still considered a child, an only 
child of whom my dear parents dreaded to think in terms of a girl 
ready to marry. For then they would have to see me leave home. 
They followed the ostrich policy, simply dodging the issue that 
before too long they would have a “girl for sale,” as the Hungarian 
expression goes. 

This expression, though still used widely in Hungary, has long ago 
lost all of its original meaning. In the good old days eligible young 
peasants in any of the Hungarian villages used to buy the girls they 
loved from their parents for a couple of cows or so. Since the girls 
had a price, they were “for sale” — hence the expression. It may be 
that in some of the villages this ancient folk custom still prevails. 
But like so many of the beautiful folk customs it had degenerated 
by the time it got into higher social circles. Not only did the bride- 
groom not pay for getting his wife-to-be from her parents in the 
“better” circles, but the girl’s parents paid imposing sums only to 
awaken in the young man the desire to take the girl, No matter 
how badly off girls’ parents were financially, they saved some money 
under almost all circumstances to be able to give a dowry with their 
daughters. If they had nothing else, they moved out of their only 
possession, their house, and presented it to their son-in-law. The 
size and nature of the dowry to go with one or the other girl “for 
sale” was a purposely mishandled secret especially with those who 
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had much to give. Eligible young men discussed among themselves 
with painstaking precision just exactly how much monthly income- 
plus would result from a marriage with Miss X. 

Also the girls around eighteen brought the subject up regularly 
when they were among themselves. Barbara would declare that her 
parents planned to give her the sizable vineyard plus so much a 
month. Suzanne would say that she would get so many acres from 
their estate plus the two-story building on Main Street on the day of 
her marriage. Once in awhile out-of-town girls would arrive from a 
neighboring city—girls who were “for sale” and had not found suitable 
men in their own communities, so came to visit relatives with the 
obvious and not even denied reason of finding a husband there. In no 
time, the eligible fortune hunters would know precisely how much 
dowry went with each girl. Those for whom the size and nature of 
the dowry were satisfactory, would surround her and court her. 

I knew all these things and took them as a matter of course, just 
as I took so many other things for granted. It was the order of 
things to have our sixty-year-old cook kiss my hand every morning 
and it was the order of things for girls to be appraised by the size 
of their dowries. I didn’t like it but that certainly didn’t alter the 
fact that this was the way it had to be. 

The only marriage I had seen in the making was the marriage of 
my youngest aunt. Hazy recollections paraded before my eyes. 
Sketchy and suppressed observations of a twelve-year-old girl became 
conscious and coherent. Little episodes came to my mind, all pointing 
to one conclusion: my beloved aunt, the bride-to-be, had nothing to 
say about matters concerning her own future. Grandmother had 
arranged everything, leaving her no other function than that of 
saying “I do.” 

“We'll look around for a nice husband for her.” I became panicky, 
hearing Grandmother's remark. I had never, never before thought 
of marriage in connection with myself. I just wanted to become 
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a big girl. No, no, no, I didn’t want Grandmother to select a husband 
for me. | felt as if someone had slapped me in the face, then knocked 
me on the head. The remark was a bombshell; its pressure blew me 
out of the room, out of the house. I found myself roaming the streets, 
though I could give no account to myself of how I got there. I walked 
for hours. 

My thoughts chased me speedily on the forlorn little streets I 
chose to get me farther and farther from home. I had to think, I 
had to be alone. Strange new thoughts came to my mind like flashes 
of lightning, In their sharp light everything looked dark and hope- 
less. The glittering rosy glasses I had been wearing to look into 
“my future” as a “big girl” broke into myriads of pieces. My eyes 
hurt as I stared at the realistic pictures of the future awaiting me. 
Everything became so terribly, painfully clear. How could I not 
have seen life as it actually was in Szatmar? Soon they would marry 
me off to a man whom Grandmother selected for me and then my 
life would reach an end. There was nothing I could do to prevent 
my fate. I felt utterly helpless. The vision of the dead end I was 
headed for was frightfully clear. My temples were flaming hot from 
thoughts going around and around in my mind. I started to run. 
Perhaps I ought to run away, but not now, not yet. 

I stopped running. I stood still in that dark street for what seemed 
like hours. When I resumed my steps there was no longer panic 
in my heart. Slowly I walked back home. 

There was great silence in me, as in nature after a devastating 
hurricane. The worried reproaches awaiting me when I got back, 
for having left the house without saying a word and for having 
wandered about in the dark alone, came to me from far away. There 
must have been something obviously different in my way of acting 
and speaking as I told Mother and Father that I wished to discuss 
important matters with them. I led the discussion. There must have 
been something determined in me which made my parents give in 
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immediately when I demanded that Mademoiselle Hollandre be 
sent home. Only a few days earlier my “childish” request had been 
dismissed with a smile. This time there were no smiles. My dear 
mother looked searchingly and sadly at me. She saw the raging 
storm. She saw that I was set to crack the iron grip of the prescribed 
routine that was my life. I was getting out of control. 


On the day Mademoiselle Hollandre left I closed the door of my 
room. There were four front rooms in one row in our house: my 
room, the living room, the dining room and the library. Huge French 
doors separated the rooms — in theory. For I had never yet seen 
any of the doors closed — except for cleaning. In order to get my 
door closed, I had to go through a number of motions. Both wings 
were pinned to the wall by different means. The left wing was 
fastened to the wall by the recamier, the right one by the piano stool. 
I had to push these pieces of furniture to the side to free the wings. 
Only the maids were at home when I did this, in the early afternoon 
when I got home from school. When Mother and Father came home 
later they found my door closed. Aroused by the unprecedented 
sight, they hastened into my room. 

“What happened?” Mother inquired anxiously. 

“Nothing. I just closed the door,” I replied as calmly as I could. 

“But why?” Mother asked. “Did something happen?” 

“Nothing, Maman, nothing at all. I just wanted to be alone.” 

Father placed his hand on my forehead, a well-known gesture 
practiced at times when there was something the matter with me: 
a sore throat, a headache or an upset stomach. It was to see whether 
or not I had a temperature, before the thermometer was summoned 
for confirmation. No, I had no temperature and Father could see 
that at once. But what was the matter then? Not a thing, I assured 
them. There must be a reason, they insisted. Yes, I admitted, there 
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was a reason: J wanted to be alone in my room. Father wished to 
know at once just what had a sixteen-year-old girl to hide from her 
parents behind sealed doors. “Nothing, Father,” I said quietly. But 
why did I want to be alone then? There was a moment’s silence. 
I hesitated. “I wanted to think,” I said slowly. 

They both were perplexed — shocked. Then Mother began to cry 
and turned to Father. “Come, Joseph, our daughter doesn’t like us 
any more. She is estranged. She acts as if she weren't our child at all.” 

My heart pounded in my throat, then it lifted itself out of my 
body and left me utterly paralyzed. Oh, how I wished to rush to 
Mother and Father, who were so pathetically leaving the room, to 
throw myself at their feet and ask for forgiveness. But my feet seemed 
to have been nailed to the floor. I couldn’t move. Salty, biting tears 
were running down my cheeks. Then there were no more tears. I 
gritted my teeth tightly in an effort to suppress my crying, so tightly 
that my temples began to hurt. I then returned to my room and 
closed the door behind me. 

There was an intolerable silence for days. Nobody talked to me 
at home. Mother would occasionally reach for her handkerchief 
and lift it to her eyes. I had no doubts in my mind that I was the 
worst daughter on this earth, that my behavior was criminal. 
Here I was returning all the great love and affection of my parents by 
stabbing them in the heart. I cried solidly all through the nights and 
visualized my mother crying in her bed too, and father sad and pale. 

What made me feel utterly terrible was the realization that, though 
torturingly aware of the crime I was committing, for it was nothing 
less than a crime, I would commit it anyway! This despite the argu- 
ments of my better self. “Your parents are the best people God ever 
created,” my conscience said. “Father is known all over town for his 
Kindness, Mother for her charity. God only knows why they, of all 
people, should be burdened with such a bad daughter.” 

Almost a dozen years have elapsed since I closed my door. During 
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these years I have taken quite a number of big steps, but all were 
child's play compared to that step of closing my door. This was 
the most daring, the most incredible, breath-taking step of them all. 
Once I closed it, it remained closed and my conscious life began. 
The sensation of being alone behind closed doors was out of this 
world. To the very moment of falling asleep I had never in my life 
been alone before, even in my own room. The childhood practice of 
having my Fraulein sit beside my bed lest I get frightened was 
preserved to the very day Mademoiselle Hollandre left the house. 
The ritual was simple and monotonous. Once I got into bed Fraulein 
brought in a glass of milk for me, then pulled up a chair near my 
bed and read aloud a poem or a short story till I fell asleep. 

And now here I was sitting all by myself in my room. I looked 
around as though I had seen it for the first time. I bathed in my 
solitude as femmes de luxe bathe in champagne. The silence was 
delicious. To be unobserved, to be behind closed doors in deep 
silence — could there be more to ask for? I didn’t think so. I had 
had my new room for over a year, but I felt it became mine only 
now. I saw its beauty for the first time, though I should have seen it 
sooner. It was the talk of the town, this room. The most beautiful 
room in Szatmar, they said. Mother’s taste and love had built me a 
dream of a room. It was in the style of Louis XVI and every piece 
was in the color of ivory, a masterpiece of taste and shape. Instead 
of fabric, the armchairs, chairs and love seat were covered with 
petit point, a Gobelin handwork. 

A friend had photographed me in my pink taffeta gown that winter 
as I sat looking into my beautiful mirror. It was a charming picture 
and won the first prize in amateur photography of a famous Austrian 
weekly picture magazine. This picture smiled at me from the wall 
as I surveyed my room now. How very fond my parents were of 
this photo. They adored the little smiling doll wrapped in pink 
ruffles looking at them from this picture. They were proud beyond 
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words of its having won the first prize of the famous Vienna magazine. 

Four weeks after my first day behind closed doors, I proposed to 
have another prize winner framed and hung on the wall, but dear 
Mother assured me that it would simply ruin the beauty of the room 
if we were to do that. This other prize winner was a short story. 
I had written it on my second day behind closed doors and sent it 
secretively to the largest Transylvanian Hungarian-language paper, 
the Brassoi Lapok, having read that they were running a short-story 
contest. Four weeks later I was notified that it had won the first prize. 
Oh, yes, of course Mother and Father were pleased and proud — 
but they felt uncomfortable. 

“It’s all right for you to write,” Father pronounced, “but for a 
young girl it’s much more important to get exercise and fresh air,” 
reproaching me for staying at home after school instead of going 
outdoors. 

Grandmother was less restrained in her disapproval: “What would 
people think?” They would say I was eccentric and proposers would 
shy away. ... “Why can’t she be like the other girls?” Grandmother 
wished to know. 


For two long years everything was tried to fit me into the pattern 
designed by my great-grandmothers. As more of my short stories 
were accepted by the Brassoi Lapok and other publications, the 
tighter the loving absolutism of my parents became. When there 
wasn't even the school to protect me, as I had graduated from the 
Gymnasium with the baccalaureate examinations and was officially 
“mature,” I felt time had come for action. I started my activities by 
convincing Mother that she must persuade Father to let me pay 
a few weeks’ visit to Aunt Margit in Budapest. I so wished to see 
some fine plays, I explained. It took me weeks to get them to agree. 
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But finally all was set for my first solo voyage. On the 25th of April, 
1985, I took a train to Budapest. 

Aunt Margit was Father's cousin, and a widow. She awaited me 
at the station and took me to her beautiful villa on the top of the 
residential hill, From the terrace I could see all of Budapest and 
the Danube with its illuminated bridges. It was a unique sight — 
beautiful as a fairy tale. We sat on the terrace till midnight, then 
Aunt Margit went upstairs to her bedroom and left me alone. I had 
never before left Szatmar without my parents, nor had I ever been 
left on an entire floor alone. The garden surrounding the villa was 
dark; my bedroom seemed strange; and I felt lonely. As the dark- 
ness and silence grew, I became lonelier and lonelier. I began to 
wonder what on earth made me come to Budapest. 

“Do you mean you want to go back to Szatmar?” an inner voice 
inquired. The answer was a vehement No. No, I didn’t ever want 
to go back. “You have told your parents that you want to have 
some fun for a few weeks and then go home. You know that isn’t 
true. You know that you want to stay here for good. You have no 
idea what you are going to do here but you do know that you don't 
want to return to Szatmar. Remember, you are sure of this. There 
will be many worse nights than this,” I warned myself (with my 
conception of the toughness of life, this mild taste of loneliness was 
about the limit of what a person could endure), “and you will feel 
that you cannot stand it. But remember, you don’t want to go back 
to Szatmér.” Once this was settled I fell asleep. I had no doubts in 
my mind now that I would find my way in Budapest. I have always 
felt that the hard thing is to get yourself really to want something. 
Once you have gotten the “unanimous vote” from within, the rest is 
easy. 

ieeeenes my eyes to a shiningly beautiful spring morning and 
listened cheerfully to Aunt Margit’s description of the girls and young 
men she had invited for tea that afternoon in my honor. Then I got 
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hold of the morning paper. What a pleasure it was to read a Budapest 
paper! The Rumanian Government did not let Hungarian papers 
across the border. We had almost never had a chance to see them. 
Among the short news items somewhere on the fifth page I noticed 
a briet item telling about the arrival in Budapest of Lord Beaver- 
brook. He had just arrived, and was staying at the Hotel Ritz, the 
news said. 

Lord Beaverbrook — what would he be like? I had never seen an 
English lord. How interesting it would be to see him. How about 
interviewing him? I wondered. I had just noticed that the editor 
of the paper I was holding in my hands was Michael Foldi, the famous 
novelist, whose books I had read enthusiastically in Szatmar. Perhaps 
an interview with Lord Beaverbrook would provide me with an 
opportunity to get acquainted with Féldi. I could write an article 
about Lord Beaverbrook in his paper. 


Had I told Aunt Margit my intention she would have thought 
I had lost my mind. Everything was lovely and quiet in the villa 
on the top of the hill. Aunt Margit was arranging her flowers. Nobody 
had ever thought of rushing down from here to the other side of the 
Danube, over to Pest, to interview Beaverbrook. 

“T should love to take a walk in Pest and do some window shop- 
ping,” I said, “if Imay....” 

Aunt Margit did not see why I shouldn't go as long as I came 
back by one o’clock for luncheon. 

I felt somewhat self-conscious as I walked downhill toward the 
bus station, with detailed instructions from Aunt Margit as to where 
to get off and what number bus to take coming home. My embarrass- 
ment was not due to my planned visit with Lord Beaverbrook, but 
to the fact that for the first time in my life I was walking alone in 
Budapest! Having been led by Mother and Father on all my previous 
visits to the Hungarian capital, I had never had a chance to get 
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my directions straight. I knew nothing of its layout and was sure 
I would get lost. I didn’t, however, for the conductor let me off at 
the right place after I told him I wanted to go to the Hotel Ritz. 

I felt uneasy as the elaborately uniformed doorman ushered me 
into the beautiful lobby. But then I was at the desk inquiring from 
a man who seemed to be the head clerk about the whereabouts of 
Lord Beaverbrook. I would have liked to look around first but, I 
reminded myself, that wasn’t the purpose of my visit to the Ritz. 
The clerk informed me that Lord Beaverbrook was still upstairs and 
had left directions that he must not be disturbed. 

“But I must see him, you see,” I explained seriously. 

The head clerk, a dignified, white-haired man, smiled broadly 
upon hearing this. He tumed to a younger clerk: “The young lady 
must see Lord Beaverbrook — what do you think we ought to do?” 
he inquired. The younger clerk gave a few seconds’ thought to the 
matter, then suggested that I sit down in the lobby and wait until 
Lord Beaverbrook came down from his suite. He, too, smiled. I won- 
dered what was funny about my wanting to see Lord Beaverbrook. 

I sat down in a lovely armchair in the lobby and waited. I waited 
patiently about one and a half hours. There was much to be seen. 
I had never sat in the lobby of the Hotel Ritz before, nor of any 
other hotel for that matter. There were beautiful women walking by 
in clouds of heavy French perfumes; in the right-hand corner of 
the lobby men were sitting on funny-looking high chairs; while 
behind the bar a waiter was constantly shaking a metal bottle. Before 
I knew it, it was one oclock! I went to the white-haired clerk to 
inquire again. 

“Oh, yes,” he said absent-mindedly, “Lord Beaverbrook has just 
gone into the dining room.” 

“But you told me you'd let me know when he came,” I reproached 
him. 

“We thought we'd let him eat and ask you not to be angry with 
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him. ... We figured you could talk to him when he came out of the 
dining room.” And this time they roared with laughter. 

The dining room of the Hotel Ritz was next to the lobby. I went 
to its entrance and asked the dining-room manager to show me 
which one of the guests was Lord Beaverbrook. He pointed discreetly 
with his head toward the right corner of the dining room. A bulldog- 
faced man, wearing a dark suit and a dark tie, was sitting alone at 
a small table. I took a good look at him, then returned to the lobby 
and sat down in a chair right next to the dining-room entrance. In 
about ten minutes Lord Beaverbrook appeared in the door. I stood 
up and addressed him in my broken English: “Lord Beaverbrook, 
please, I would like to talk to you.” 

He was greatly surprised and looked at me as if I had just landed 
from Mars. I repeated my plea: “Please, I must talk to you for a few 
minutes.” 

“What for?” he inquired good-naturedly. 

“I would like to write about you in a newspaper,” I explained. 

“Oh, I see, so you are a newspaperwoman, are you?” he asked. 

“Ye — yes, yes, | am a newspaperwoman,” I said. 

“I see... .” Lord Beaverbrook nodded and looked at me with 
amusement. I was wearing a navy blue outfit with a white piqué bow 
that made me look sixteen. 

“All right, young lady, you can have a few minutes,” Beaverbrook 
said, “but you must let me get my cigar first.” He instructed me to 
wait for him at the elevator while he bought his cigar. Then we went 
upstairs. 

I spent ten minutes in the luxurious Beaverbrook suite on the 
second floor of the hotel. I asked a great number of questions during 
this time, questions I had figured out in the bus. I inquired about 
Lord Beaverbrook’s point of view on the most important event of 
that time: the Ethiopian war. I asked him the reasons for his coming 
to Budapest. He answered kindly all questions and our chat would 
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have gone on and on perhaps had his secretary not come in to 
indicate that the interview was over. 

As I was much too embarrassed to dig my pencil out in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s presence, and ashamed to use the back of an envel- 
ope — the only piece of paper I had in my bag — I didn’t take any 
notes. Now, as I left the suite, I started writing down his words 
feverishly. Fearing that I would forget his remarks, I began making 
notes the moment I stepped out of the room. I wrote in the elevator 
and I continued to write as I landed in the lobby. A young man 
interrupted me. “Pardon me... did you just come from Lord Beaver- 
brook’s suite?” he asked. 

I nodded and continued writing my notes. 

“You mean he actually let you in?” he inquired with incredulity in 
his voice. He was a dark-haired young man of about twenty-five and 
very excited. 

I didn’t pay further attention to him and continued with my notes. 

“You mean he gave you an interview?” he asked, pointing wildly 
at my notes. 

“Of course,” I answered, a little annoyed at so much repetition. 
“That’s why I went to see him.” 

At this point there were five more men around me. The dark- 
haired young man turned to them with a wide gesture: “Did you 
hear that? She says of course she has seen Beaverbrook! Why of 
course?’ He searched in his pocket, then produced a small card 
which he briskly held before me: “Do you see this, my dear young 
lady? This is an identification card in case you wouldn't know — my 
identification card, saying that I am the Budapest correspondent 
of the London Daily Express. And do you know whose paper the 
London Daily Express is? Tl tell you, it’s Lord Beaverbrook’s. I am 
his employee, you see. I have been his correspondent for years.” He 
beat his chest. “And do you think I’ve seen him? No. I have not. He 
sent word by his secretary that he did not wish to see anyone from 
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the press. Do you see these men?” he continued breathlessly. “They 
are distinguished representatives of the press. But of course you have 
seen him!” he raged. “And now won't you kindly tell us who you are 
and how in the world you got to see Beaverbrook?” 

The simplicity of my approach struck them as so hilariously funny 
(they were convinced that I had some letters of introduction from 
at least a cabinet member or someone from the British Embassy) 
that they forgot about their rage and became very friendly. So kind 
and friendly were they that I gathered sufficient courage to ask their 
advice as to the way to begin my write-up about Beaverbrook. But 
soon I regretted this for they burst into a chorus of laughter at the 
thought that a newcomer who had never had any kind of newspaper 
experience had an exclusive interview with Lord Beaverbrook. 

“And what paper do you want to take it to?” one of them inquired. 
I told him I wanted to take it to the Pesti Naplo because I hoped to 
get acquainted with Féldi. The dark-haired young man said that 
this was the paper he was working for and offered to call Féldi, his 
editor, and introduce me. He gave me several sheets of paper and 
told me to start writing the interview in the lobby and then hurry 
over to the newspaper so it would get there in time. 

Before they left I asked them how I could get to Rakoczy Avenue, 
where the editorial offices of Pesti Naplo were. I arrived there an 
hour later with my article and went up to the second floor as the 
young man had instructed me. The clerk at the entrance met me 
with a broad smile: “Oh, so you are the young lady who doesn’t know 
how to get to Rakoczy Avenue (one of the most important thorough- 
fares in Budapest) and has an exclusive interview with Lord 
Beaverbrook. . . .” 

I didn't ride home to Aunt Margit on the bus. I was riding in the 
clouds. I had all the reason in the world to be in seventh heaven. 
Mr. Féldi had been as kind as he could be. He had bought the inter- 
view and said it was very well written. And more important still: 
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he had asked me to bring other articles as soon as I had some... . 
Only upon entering the house did I realize that I had completely 
forgotten about my promise to be home for lunch. It just occurred 
to me that I hadn't eaten all day. It was six p. M. I had also completely 
forgotten about the tea party. After all, the guests might still be there. 
But there were no guests. I found Aunt Margit pale and excited and 
to my surprise another relative was with her, one of Mother’s cousins. 
“Thank Heaven,” Aunt Margit sighed as I entered — then she 
collapsed. Worried to the extreme at my failure to show up at one 
o'clock from my first excursion alone, she thought I was run over 
by a car or something. At three in the afternoon she phoned Mother's 
cousin, a famous Budapest lawyer, to ask his advice. This cousin 
notified the police and a general call went out to Budapest policemen 
with a detailed description of my size and looks and the dress I was 
wearing, while Aunt Margit sat at the phone in utter tension. 

I was as humble as my glorious mood let me be. I apologized a 
hundred times. The excitement was so great and Aunt Margit and 
Cousin Gyula were so busy telling me every detail of what they had 
gone through that I did not even have a chance to tell what kept me 
from coming home sooner. 

“We have decided to send you back to Szatmar,” Gyula, the hand- 
some and extremely dignified lawyer, said. “Aunt Margit cannot be 
responsible for you under such circumstances,” he added icily. 

“But I can't go home,” I pleaded in panic, “I have just become a 
journalist. I have met Féldi. I have interviewed Lord Beaver- 
brook. . . .” Then I stopped, waiting for the sensation-bombshell to 
explode, but neither Aunt Margit nor Gyula had even listened to me. 

“I said you will return to Szatmar at once,” Gyula repeated undis- 
turbed. 

“But you must understand I have just interviewed Beaverbrook,” 
I cried. 

“I don’t care whom you interviewed, youll go back to your 
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parents,” he declared with fearful finality. “You don't seem to know 
how a young lady is expected to behave.” He looked {rightfully tall 
and severe. “You are much too young to wander about alone in a 
big city. Your place is at home with your parents!” 

“But I have decided to become a journalist,” I insisted. “I can’t 
possibly go home now.” I hesitated in search of an invincible argu- 
ment. “I — Ill become a staff member of the Az Est papers, you 
see... . 

“Youll become what?” my great cousin whispered as if a rattle- 
snake had bitten him. 

“A staff member of the Az Est papers,” I repeated, by now firmly. 

Gyula became purple in his anger. “My dear child,” he addressed 
me and offered me his hand, “I hereby give you my word of honor 
I shall sooner become the Holy Pope of Rome than you become a 
staff member of the Az Est papers.” With this pledge he left, having 
made sure that everything was arranged for my trip back to Szatmar. 

But once he was gone I was able to make Aunt Margit understand 
and forgive me. She promised not to send me back or to write home 
about my “getting lost.” She understood how ardently I wished to 
become a journalist and promised not to interfere, so long as I 
promised never to be later in my wanderings than eight P.M. 


Providence and my eager eyes and ears kept furnishing me with an 
abundance of subjects. In the four weeks that followed I sold fifteen 
articles to the Pesti Naplo. Five weeks after my Beaverbrook inter- 
view, had I wished ever to see my respectable and dignified cousin 
again, as I didn’t, I could have sued him for breach of promise. For 
he failed to go to Rome and become the Holy Pope, while I did 
become a staff member of the Az Est papers. 

It must be admitted though that the doubts of this successful realist 
were not at all unjustified. To impress him I had stated firmly that 
I would become a staff member. Actually I wasn’t so sure at all. 
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This newspaper chain was one of the most prominent in Central 
Europe. Everybody greatly respected the Az Est papers. The com- 
pany owned three newspapers: Pesti Naplo, the morning paper, Az 
Est, the noon paper, and Magyarorszég, the afternoon paper. All 
three were widely known for the fame of their writers. A very large 
percentage of the outstanding novelists and playwrights of contem- 
porary Hungarian literature were on the Az Est staff. At least one 
of them had Europe-wide fame: the editor of the Pesti Naplo was 
the author of novels that had been for years on the best-seller lists in 
England, France, Italy and Austria. The editorial writers on all three 
papers were famous novelists. Even our gossip columnist was of 
international fame, having had comedy hits running for years all 
over Europe. 

And I was a wholly inexperienced country girl. It seemed to me 
indecent even to try to get into that fortress of brilliant minds. But 
I kept taking articles to Foldi and he kept buying them. This famous 
man — unbelievable as it seemed to me — became almost a friend: 
he talked to me in a fatherly and kindly way. “Bring me more!” was 
his good-bye every time I saw him. Overwhelmed with happiness, I 
brought more and more. 

One day Féldi suggested that I try to see the editor-in-chief of 
all three papers and ask him to put me on the staff. “Tell him that 
I want you to be on my paper.” 

That was wonderful to hear. Still I was frightened to death as 
I entered the impressive room of the almighty editor-in-chief. A 
tall, heavily built man, the chief editor sat in a throne-like arm- 
chair, with an acid expression on his face. He was so terribly powerful, 
so severe, and as impassive as a Buddha. I could hardly tell him 
what brought me there. Finally I managed to make my speech, care- 
fully phrased for the occasion. “... and Mr. Foldi can tell you what 
he thinks of my writing,” I concluded in a hardly audible tone. 

The Buddha’s expression changed little as he spoke: “T don't have 
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to be informed about your writing. I have read every article of 
yours. ... you know how to write.” 

There was nothing Buddha-like in my outburst of joy, hearing 
this praise from the great editor-in-chief. “You will take me then?” 
I beamed. 

There was an angry Buddha now shouting at me: “Never, never!” 

“But why?” I pleaded, white as the wall. 

“Because I don’t want women around here,” he yelled, “or haven't 
you noticed that there are no women reporters on the staff of the 
Az Est papers?” 

“But —” I started. 

“Don’t waste your time, it’s no use,” he interrupted me. “This is a 
principle with me and I'm going to stick to it. I have made one 
exception thus far, fifteen years ago — and have regretted it ever 
since.” He told me about the one and only time when he did take 
a woman journalist on the staff. He told me her name. I knew the 
name well. She was the daughter of the great old man of Hungarian 
journalism and ex-wife of the world-famous Hungarian playwright. 
She was a fine writer, the editor-in-chief explained, she brought in 
brilliant articles. Then, he said, her articles became floppy and dull. 
“Women are not fitted for steady work,” he pronounced, and dis- 
missed me. 

It was nothing less than a miracle when, about ten days after 
this “chat,” I was put on the staff. In sharp contrast to my earlier 
visions of this longed-for distant event, the miracle happened very 
undramatically. Tuesday was payday for me. On the Tuesday follow- 
ing my visit to the editor-in-chief I was to get paid for three articles, 
but there was no money. 

“It must be a mistake,” said the cashier after having searched in 
vain for my name on the outsiders’ pay roll. Two days later he handed 
me a bulky envelope. It contained one month’s salary as of June I, 
1935. One month's salary of a staff member of the Az Est papers. 
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It was about a ten-hour train ride between Szatmar and Budapest, 
a tremendous distance to my parents’ way of thinking. Still I felt 
that I must make them come to Budapest at once. The only way to 
break the news of my definite and permanent job with the paper 
was to tell them in person, I figured. I wouldn't have dared to go 
home myself. Once I landed in Szatmar they would never let me go 
away again, I feared. 

“I cannot leave Budapest now,” I wrote, “for reasons about which 
I can speak only personally. Your visit is imperative.” 

Alarmed by this mysterious explanation, they agreed to come. 
By the time they arrived Aunt Margit promised to give full support 
in softening them up. I succeeded in conveying to Aunt Margit the 
idea that there were two ways of looking at things. Consequently 
my becoming the only girl journalist on the staff of the Az Est papers 
meant not only a fatal and shocking action on the part of a debutante 
from a respectable family, but it also meant — incredible as it may 
sound — a great, a very great personal victory, of which the family 
could actually be proud. 

On the whole, Mother and Father gave in much more easily than 
I thought. They had seen the editorial offices for themselves and had 
seen the respectable individuals working in them. They were greatly 
pleased with their chat with Mr. Féldi and also with the editor of 
the afternoon paper, Magyarorszag. Dr. Mihalyfi was to become my 
new editor. He had asked Mr. Féldi to let me work for Magyarorszag 
in the future. This paper was to be reorganized and it was decided 
that more emphasis should be laid on feature articles. Mihalyfi wished 
to have me for his feature reporter and write a human-interest article 
for him every day. Mother and Father took a great liking to Dr. 
Mihalyfi. His indeed was the lion’s share in dissolving all parental 
scruples. The son of an evangelist dean, he was extremely conservative 
in his manners and won my father’s confidence immediately. 

“He is a peacetime gentleman,” Father said. The greatest compli- 
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ment. Father thought that the education of the “war generation,” 
those brought up after World War J, had been sadly neglected and 
that the last gentleman “in the real sense of the word” was brought 
up the day before “this chaos” started, this chaos (called World 
War I) which made people all over the world confuse values and 
become irresponsible and immoral. It was a great relief for him and 
Mother to know that such a conservative man as Mihalyfi would be 
my editor. 

Slowly they began to see that my becoming a journalist was not 
necessarily synonymous with my moral decay. 

Occasionally, though, they weren’t so sure. The first alarm came 
in the form of a letter from Mother four weeks after they had leit 
Budapest in a comparatively good mood. Mother had just received 
my last letter in which I had enclosed an interview I had had with 
a maharani. I had been writing home every other day and enclosing 
an article in each letter. Usually my parents reported their pleasure 
at reading my writings. But not this time. 

“|, have succeeded in hiding your interview with the maharani 
from Father,” Mother wrote, and I searched for an explanation 
among the lines. Why had my description of a chat with the charming 
young wife of an Indian maharaja been hidden from Father? Mother 
gave me the answer. “I am very sad, my child,” she wrote, “for I 
see that you have forgotten about your promise of never doing any- 
thing that Mother and Father wouldn’t like you to do... .” There 
followed a quotation from the article: “‘I offered a cigarette to the 
maharani and she accepted it cheerfully’.” 

That was all that was quoted. But that was plenty, my dear Maman 
felt. “So you have taken up smoking,” she bitterly reproached me. 
The truth of the matter was that I had not taken up smoking and 
the sentence served only to dramatize the fact that the twenty-year- 
old Indian princess was a modern woman in the Western meaning 
of the word. But what a time I had before I could prove my innocence! 
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There were a number of alarms in the years to come: “Great 
Heavens, child, how did you dare go up in the air on that insecure- 
looking autogiro?” “How could you undertake a trip alone to Lon- 
don?” And when, four years after they had left me in Budapest, 
I went down to Szatmar to break the news that I had been appointed 
by my paper to cover the New York World’s Fair, they refused to 
believe me. No, I certainly would not go that far in my daring.... 

My dear mother wrote me in tears, in her first letter addressed to 
New York, that she never actually believed 1 was gone until she 
read in Magyarorszdg the description of that glorious spring morning 
of April 20, 1939, when my boat landed in New York harbor. Oh, yes, 
of course, I wrote numerous letters to my parents on the trip, but the 
rigid reality of the printed letters in a newspaper article was needed 
to make them actually realize the unrealizable: that their only 
daughter was in America. Through my articles they followed me 
step by step through my first wanderings. A report telling of my 
experiences at a White House reception made them happy. My 
description of a dinner, where I sat at the right of Father Divine in 
one of his heavens, filled them with anxiety. 

But one day they received a letter from me which made them 
forget all their worries and anxiety, which made them forgive me 
for all of my many vices for once and all. For in this letter they finally 
received the kind of news they had been longing to get. “Remember,” 
I wrote in that letter, “when I closed the door of my room? Remember, 
darlings, how much sadness I caused you then as I tried to protect 
myself from Grandmother running my life for me. . . from letting 
a hand-picked fiancé in through that door? I have opened that door 
now for someone whom I know you both will love dearly. ...” 
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Tue late Erno Rapee, conductor of the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra, and one of the many new friends J had acquired in this 
country, had invited me to attend his Sunday noon radio concert, 
on January 7, 1940. This was the “Music Hall on the Air” program. 
I had some time before told him that I wanted to be present at one 
of these coast-to-coast broadcasts. I thought it would interest my 
Budapest readers if I told them how music was being made for an 
audience of tens of millions of invisible people by an energetic little 
Hungarian: Emo Rapee. When I asked permission to be present 
at the broadcast my intention was simple and honest: I wanted to 
write about what I saw. How could I have foreseen that there would 
be someone at the broadcast who could completely divert my atten- 
tion from all other aspects and make me thoroughly forget the reasons 
for my coming. 

Rapee entered the studio with a dark-haired. young man. “Our 
soloist, Andor Foldes,” he introduced the young man to the musi- 
cians, “just off the boat. A few weeks ago he played in Helsinki, Fin- 
land. This will be Foldes’ first American concert.” Then suddenly 
they both were standing before me and I heard Rapee say in his 
gay, abrupt way: “You two Hungarians ought to meet. .. .” 
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Soon Rapee stood at his conductor’s desk, Foldes sat at the piano 
and I heard what seemed to me an out-of-this-world rendition of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto. When the concert was over, Rapee, 
the musicians and Milton Cross, the announcer of the program, sur- 
rounded the soloist. I was much too inspired to wish to taik to anyone, 
I decided to leave unnoticed. I had already halfway opened the 
heavy automatic door which led to the corridor from the NBC studio 
when Foldes, leaving the group, hurried after me and, holding the 
heavy door with both of his hands, suggested that we ought to have 
lunch together. 


Twenty-four hours later we sat absorbed in each other in a little 
French restaurant on Fifty-first Street. Foldes told me about his 
childhood. At the age of four, sitting in his mother’s lap, he dis- 
covered that there was more to a piano than three sturdy legs. From 
that moment he could not be torn away from the keyboard. 

The parents weren't surprised that their only child showed musical 
inclinations, for everybody was a musician on his mother’s side. They 
let the child play. Help or suggestion of any kind was carefully 
avoided. Still, by the time he was five, he produced such amazing 
things on the piano that the family had to do something about it. 
There was a conference among the three musicians of the immediate 
family: the little boy’s mother, a fine pianist herself; Aunt Jolanda, 
a voice teacher; and Uncle Steve Ipolyi, cofounder and violist of 
the Budapest String Quartet. It was decided that in view of Andor’s 
exceptional talents his musical education should start at once. 

Since his father had objected to letting the child study at that 
early age with a stranger, he started taking daily lessons from his 
mother. Rumor got around quickly in Budapest about the wide-eyed 
little prodigy. Great musicians traveled out into the garden suburbs 
of Budapest to the Foldes residence to hear him play. 
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At the age of eight he was pronounced ready to make his first 
public appearance. He made it in a grand style, playing a Mozart 
concerto with the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra, then con- 
sidered one of the best on the Continent. Since he was too small to 
reach the pedal, a special device was fixed to the piano, a wooden 
mechanism, a sort of prolongation of the pedal so that he could 
reach it. The reviews were a conglomeration of superlatives. The 
Foldes were swamped with fantastic offers if only they would let 
Andor go on a world-wide tour. But they didn’t want to cash in 
on their son’s success. They were glad to be in a position to assure 
years of undisturbed studying for him. He continued his studies as 
one of the few pupils of the great composer-pianist, Ernest Dohnanyi, 
and he did not undertake concert tours before the age of twenty. 
Now, at twenty-five, he had several successful trans-European tours 
behind him. 

By the time the waiter had placed the dessert before us I knew 
that never before had I found anyone as congenial as this dark- 
eyed, inspired young man. (Andor told me later that he felt the 
same way toward me at the hors dceuvres. But then he was always 
faster than I.) There were many, oh so many things to talk about. 
We had spoken of thoughts that perhaps neither of us had formed 
into words before. We had completely lost all sense of time. A few 
hours after we had met we knew not only that we had been looking 
for each other all our lives but that we had actually known each other 
always. 

We thought humbly of the inscrutable forces of fate that had 
brought us together thousands of miles from the city where we had 
both lived and known about each other by reputation but had never 


met. 
*% * * * * 


Europe was agonizing under the strain of the “phony war” then. 
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England and France had been “at war” with Germany over four 
months. The “Anschluss” of Austria and Czechoslovakia were old 
stories, and Finland had been fighting with Russia for a month. 
Andor had told me about his visit to Finland. He concertized in that 
country a few weeks before the outbreak of the Russo-Finnish War. 
He had never been in Finland before. Having arrived there from a 
concert tour in the Scandinavian countries, he naturally compared 
Finnish conditions and people with those of Sweden and Norway. 
He did not find democracy in Finland in the sense of the Swedish or 
Norwegian meaning of the word. Though their form of government 
was democratic it seemed to him that the Finns really weren't demo- 
cratic-minded people. Their fervent nationalism resulted in a highly 
intolerant attitude toward everything that wasn’t Finnish. 

We spoke of Europe with the bewildered objectivity of Europeans 
outside the Continent. The idea that we were in a country where this 
was possible intoxicated us. Freedom went to our heads; and though 
we still couldn't quite comprehend that you really could talk aloud 
in America about all sorts of things without the remotest chance that 
a secret agent would catch you, we liked to try it out. We discussed 
European matters the way we would never have been able to in 
Europe, not only because of lack of freedom but for reasons within 
ourselves as well. Was there ever a Continental European, even a 
professional politician whose business it was to see clearly, who 
viewed Europe from within Europe the way he sees it a thousand 
miles distant? 

As a matter of fact, nobody in Europe ever spoke of Europe. If 
they were thinking at all, they worried about France, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, according to their respective nationalities and not Europe 
as a whole. Many of us discovered Europe, as such, in America. 
Geographical distances clear the mind and give you a shock. The 
sensation is about the same as if suddenly you should encounter 
yourself on the street. Surely you are familiar with your own face 
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and figure, even your back... . But Heavens, if you come vis-a-vis on 
the street with yourself — that’s an entirely different matter. 

If you have sharp eyes you realize that most of the things you 
were so proud of aren't there at all. Nothing is where you expected 
it to be. 


When Andor told me how completely he was surprised by America 
I smiled. I was taken by complete surprise myself. And we admitted 
to each other that we both had landed with the comforting thought 
that we were fully prepared on the subject. This discovery was the 
more interesting because both Andor and I knew definitely more 
about this country on our arrival than the average European. 

With me it was my job to know more than the others. After all, 
it was my assignment to write about America. I arrived here in 
April, 1939, as the World’s Fair correspondent of the Budapest news- 
paper, Magyarorszég. As soon as it became certain that I would 
get the exciting assignment, I started reading feverishly everything 
I could lay my hands on. This in spite of the fact that I had known 
“quite a lot” about America before. I stuffed a number of facts into 
my head and, when my boat arrived in New York harbor, I assured 
myself that I had no reason to be frightened before the great task, 
for I was well equipped to do it. 

I knew how old the Secretary of State of that day, Cordell Hull was; 
and I was aware of the fight that was going on between the AF of L 
and CIO. I was well acquainted with the names of Father Divine 
and Orson Welles; and I knew that Yorkville was the hotbed of 
Nazism in New York. I was familiar with the number of inhabitants 
of Detroit and Cincinnati, though my pronunciation of the latter 
proved to be utterly wrong. I also knew the name of the couturiére 
from whom Mrs. Roosevelt ordered her dresses. Moreover, 1 was 
aware of the fact that one isn’t supposed to place one’s shoes before 
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the hotel door in the evening because they would not be cleaned by 
next morning — they might not even be there. Not only did I know 
exactly how Times Square looked but I was sure I could find my 
way with closed eyes in Rockefeller Center. I knew all about the 
“Little Paris” on Washington Square down in the Village where you 
can pick your oil paintings on the sidewalks. I could chat about all 
these at length and did so too, acknowledging with a superior air 
the compliment of the lovely young American woman with whom 
I became friendly on the boat, when she said she thought from my 
well-informed comments that I had already been to the United States 
several times. 

It really was pathetic when I found out after many months how 
little I knew of America on my arrival. It took a long fight before 
I could destroy in myself those basic misconceptions that seem to 
be rooted deep in the conscious or unconscious mind of every Euro- 
pean. Months passed before I forgot the prefabricated picture of 
America with which most Europeans land here. As I come to think 
of it retrospectively it seems to me as though these misconceptions 
were oddly supported by visiting Americans in Europe. Perhaps the 
simple businessmen looking for fun and the romantically inclined 
girls vacationing in Europe didn’t feel like destroying the glamour 
of the colorful stories that immediately occurred to most Europeans 
at the magic word “America.” 

The stories about the extravagance of American millionaires were 
exciting. And it seemed that everybody was a millionaire in the 
United States. This was absolutely taken for granted in impoverished 
post-World War I Europe — just as it is now after World War II. 
Some of the Americans touring the Continent admitted being million- 
aires, others denied it. But they couldn't fool the Europeans. 

The Americans in Europe wanted to see and taste and try every- 
thing. They did so, too, in the feared-respected-ridiculed “American 
tempo.” Quick, quick, quick. ... They rushed through museums and 
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up snow-covered peaks, and spent little fortunes at one place or 
another to get within seeing distance of any member of any royal 
family in Europe. It seems to me now as if the American tourists 
vacationing in Europe had studied carefully the average European’s 
concept of an American and had copied it faithfully. These people 
touring the Continent seemed to justify perfectly the stereotyped 
European picture of an American. After the years I have spent in 
this country I am still wondering why I haven’t met at least one 
of this type in America proper. 

There were always a few Americans in the Austrian summer 
resorts where I went with my parents as a child. They certainly 
were queer people. They drank black coffee with just a drop of 
milk in it, while the order of things as we knew them was just the 
opposite. Besides, they ate as much for breakfast as we did at supper. 
They were, of course, all millionaires. You could see this from the 
terrific tips they gave to the maids and waiters — who all loved them 
and served them first. This antagonized the rest of the guests, natur- 
ally. But there were more serious charges. Take the case of the two 
American couples who spent the summer at the Austrian lakeside 
resort where we were when I was twelve years old. Each couple had 
two children, boys and girls between the ages of seven and nine. 
The grownups played bridge on the shore while they let their 
children go into the deep parts of the lake all by themselves. No 
European child of that age was allowed to go into the deep water 
without its parents. Most of them weren't allowed to go there at all, 
not even with parental supervision. European children of the age 
of the four American children had to play at the very edge of the 
lake where the water, at its deepest, reached to their knees. And even 
here their anxious parents came to look after them constantly. All 
these precautions were taken despite the fact that most of these 
children had taken swimming lessons all summer and were good 
swimmers. 
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The American parents were considered negligent and irresponsible. 
The sentiment against them was none the milder because of the 
obvious and undeniable fact that all four children were wonderfully 
sure swimmers. Also the lake was quite small and the swimming 
master sat on the jumping board all day, in swimming suit, ready to 
dive should anyone get into trouble. But how could one trust a 
stranger? After all, the children didn’t belong to the instructor! 

It was only natural that all we children were wholeheartedly for 
the American method and envied greatly the four youngsters. Once 
convinced that their children had mastered swimming satisfactorily 
the American parents let their children loose. They were being 
trusted instead of having fear injected into them. They were being 
made responsible for themselves. They were assured that if they just 
remembered the instructions they would be Okay. And they were 
Okay. But they also were told that should some unexpected trouble 
arise in the middle of the lake there was no reason to be frightened. 
Even if their parents weren’t around there would be other grownups 
to help them. People, they were told, were kind. They all liked 
children and they all were willing to help. Without any conscious 
effort on either side, American parents taught their children two 
basic fundamentals of democracy: to trust one’s own abilities and 
to trust the willingness-to-help of others. 

Though I recall this childhood scene now as vividly as if it had 
happened yesterday, I didn’t think of it till I was in America. And 
then not immediately, but only after I had learned to know this 
country sufficiently well to realize that this was perhaps my only 
association of thought with America that fitted into the picture of 
what I actually found this country to be. 

In Europe I never thought of this childhood scene. My thought 
associations with America, as I grew up, followed the beaten path. 
Just as with other Europeans, dehumanized industry, gangsters, sky- 
scrapers came to my mind when I thought of the United States. 
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This picture of America was so positive that, generally speaking, it 
chased out of most Europeans’ minds any other picture presented 
to them by books or people. If we heard something about America 
that disturbed this image, we either ignored it or transposed it, un- 
consciously, into a fitting key. So, instead of destroying, it fortified 
our conception of the United States. Whatever was said to the con- 
trary, the basic truth about America was that life there functioned 
on running boards. Hardly was there a Sunday magazine in any 
part of Europe in which you did not see striking photographs of 
America. Picture editors liked American photos. They helped to 
make a dull page interesting. Impressive machines in a Ford plant, 
surrealistic skyscrapers were all so photogenic. They definitely stole 
the show from the intangible aspects of American life. These pictures 
never failed to impress the European as evidences of a gigantic 
New World, bursting with mechanized miracles. They excited his 
fancy and made him long to go to see for himself that Utopian 
country — in much the same way as he would have longed to visit 
Mars. 


Delighted to have found all the “fantastic” things in America I 
had been expecting to find, I sent to my Budapest paper, during 
the first weeks of my stay, one colorful article after the other. Every 
line of these articles was slanted toward the sensational. I didn’t 
write them the way I did because I wanted to create sensation or 
because I thought that such articles were expected of me. I wrote 
them because, to my preconditioned eyes, everything seemed truly 
fantastic, sensational. 

Today, after having lived here a few eventful years, there isn’t 
one line I would be able to write the way I did during the first six 
months. These articles are printed proofs of the fundamental change 
I have since undergone. Now I see that, though with glowing inno- 
cence, I too helped to further this misleading picture of America. 
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If I am ever given another chance to tell my native country about 
the country I now have the privilege to call mine, I shall be able 
to present to it a truer picture — “sensational” though it may be. 

The articles I sent to Budapest after my arrival were neither 
worse nor better than those feature stories written by American 
journalists about their first impressions of, say, pre-World War II 
Hungary. A description of the Hungarian Plain, the “Puszta,” for 
instance, where, to the delight of the tourists, spectacularly dressed 
shepherds and peasant maidens danced to the tunes of gypsy music 
or cooked goulash on the open fire for the distinguished foreigners. 
The colorful picture painted of such a scene had no doubt delighted 
the readers back in Kalamazoo. It also fortified them further in their 
firm belief that Hungary was that most picturesque country on the 
Blue Danube where women walked in a hundred petticoats and 
men sipped the purple Tokay. There was an important difference, 
though, between an American journalist’s first impression of Hungary 
and a Hungarian’s first impression of America. In Hungary, conscious 
official efforts were made to show him pre-arranged “things of 
interest,’ and to hide from him the less desirable aspects. No American 
official bothered in any part of this great country to pre-arrange or 
hide anything; the pre-arrangements were made by the European 
journalists themselves. Most of us arrived here with a fixed mind 
as to what we were going to find here. And find those things we did. 
Undeniably there were lots of goulash, czardas and gypsies in Hun- 
gary, just as there were and are lots of skyscrapers, chewing gum and 
running boards in America, but they merely represent the fagade. 
Behind the Hungarian facade were hidden shameful feudal vices. 
Behind the American facade are hidden the virtues of the world’s 
finest democracy. 

In Europe the facades have long been demolished by bombs. 
Let us hope the old vices were demolished with them. And perhaps 
now the spectacular American fagade will become transparent to 
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the people of Europe and, seeing through it, they will find, instead 
of a sensational show, a human picture so beautiful that they will 
wish to copy it. 

Today I would no longer describe the Empire State Building 
as a tour de force of advanced technique in architecture. Instead, 
I would advise my European readers to look at it as a reverse Tower 
of Babel. The Biblical skyscraper had a successful start because 
the workers who built it spoke the same language, understood each 
other's thoughts and feelings. It failed later because, while in the 
midst of building it, as many as were working began to speak as 
many different languages. Just the opposite here. When they arrived 
at the empty lot that was to become the foundation of a skyscraper, 
the workers spoke as many foreign tongues as there are in this world. 
But by the time they had finished building the edifice they all spoke 
the American language. 

The angle I would now take in showing European readers the 
miracles of the New York subways would sharply differ from the 
way I presented it to them in the beginning. At that time I wrote 
exclusively about their size and amazing speed. Today I would tell 
them about the kindly men standing between two subway cars, in 
charge of opening and closing their doors. These men have given 
me the greatest thrills since 1 have learned to know them. They 
will keep the fearful, endlessly long subway express waiting any 
time you smile at them and ask them to please “hold it.” I would 
much rather write about these men than the subways themselves 
because by now I have found out that these men are so much more 
typical of America than the subways. There are no subways in 
Wichita, Kansas or Ellensburg, Washington. But in every single 
American community are to be found men who, like the subway 
men, will want to do everything they can for you. 

During the first weeks of my American existence I made a call 


from a drop-in phone. I had apparently used up my time, for the 
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operator asked me to please insert another nickel. 1 was just in the 
middle of an important conversation — and I had no change. I told 
the operator about it. “That's all right,” she consoled me, “don’t you 
worry ... take your time .. . finish your call and drop in the nickel 
afterwards.” 

I thought I was dreaming. Here I was, a complete stranger, in a 
strange country on a strange continent, and the phone turns into 
a human being ~— and trusts me. Almost every day held some similar, 
wholly unexpected thrill. 

Andor and I had wonderful “discoveries” to relate to each other. 
And then we began making discoveries together. We spent more and 
more time with each other. Hours spent apart seemed lost. 
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WE WERE married on July first and left for West Mystic, Connecticut 
for a honeymoon. We stayed as paying guests of a lovely New 
England couple — eighty years of age each. They were friends of 
friends and though they had never let strangers into their home, 
they let us come. We spent two perfect weeks in their enchanting 
old house, surrounded by pine trees, on the shore of Long Island 
Sound. 

We had been much too happy to think of asking, during the long- 
distance conversation when the matter of our coming was settled, 
if they had a piano. As it turned out they had no piano. Nor had 
any of their neighbors. For the first time in twenty out of his twenty- 
six years Andor did not touch a piano for two weeks. He brought 
some music with him to West Mystic, new things he wanted to add 
to his repertoire. The greatest of these works was the C Major 
Phantasy of Schumann. This piece lasts almost thirty minutes and 
the music covers thirty-nine pages. Some mornings when we lay on 
the lawn, I read a book while Andor read the Schumann Phantasv. At 
the end of the two weeks we returned to New York and settled 
temporarily in a midtown hotel. Andor rushed to the piano of the 
hotel and started to play the piece by heart after having memorized 
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it on the lawn in West Mystic. Thousands of notes, without ever 
trying them out on a piano. 

We stayed in the hotel for a few days while we looked for a 
place to live. We wanted a one-room furnished apartment, the rent 
within our budget. We found one on the corner of Eightieth Street 
and Riverside Drive. It was a huge, very light and airy room with a 
lovely view and plenty of space for the upright we had rented 
for five dollars a month. We had very little money. I bought a 
pot, a percolator, a wooden spoon and several pieces of china and 
“silver,” and started keeping house in the little kitchenette that 
held the stove and the icebox. To say that I did not know anything 
about cooking would be a great understatement. I have often won- 
dered why housewives when they wanted to point out the ignorance 
of some young woman would say, “Why, all she can cook is a soft- 
boiled egg and a pot of tea.” I had never made either tea or a soft- 
boiled egg before. So I started my self-education in household 
matters by trying to learn how to open a can. It wasn't nearly as 
easy as some people would think. But finally I learned it and occa- 
sionally we would remind each other of the myths circulating in 
our parents’ households about cans. Cans, according to the few airy 
remarks we could recall, were used in time of distaster, such as 
shipwreck, flood or earthquake, to feed the helpless masses. 

We hadn’t yet had milk or bread when we purchased our first can: 
corn on the cob, Andor’s great passion. This was the least I could 
do for him. I knew how much he would have to endure in the days 
of my apprenticeship. As fond as he was of good eating, he stood 
the hardships heroically till my cooking began to show signs of im- 
provement. When it improved to the extent that I could brown the 
canned beef hash in our pot and add parsley to the canned new 
potatoes, we had our first guest, Andor’s publisher. He had just 
bought, a few days earlier, three of my husband’s piano transcriptions 
of the great Hungarian composer Zoltan Kodaly’s orchestral suite, 
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“Hary Janos.” The amount we got for these, little as it was, meant 
a hundred percent improvement in our finances. So the least we 
could do was to invite the publisher for dinner. 

Hardly had Andor come home with the good news that his music 
had been bought when he left again. He said he had to go to the 
library. As soon as he stepped out of the apartment I left too. I had 
great plans. I wanted to buy a radio. Up to that day we had not 
owned a radio set. Whenever we wanted to hear a program we 
had to call on a friend. But now we were to become rich and I felt 
the moment had come when we no longer had to postpone buying 
a radio. I knew how badly Andor had missed it. I went to the nearest 
store. They had a wide selection of radios. I looked at about a dozen 
of them before picking out the right one. I carried it home triumph- 
antly. [ wanted to plug it in before my husband got back. As I 
opened the apartment door I saw Andor standing with his back 
toward the entrance, absorbed in fixing something at the wall. On 
the table stood the twin sister of the radio I held in my hands. 


Now if Andor played at one or the other broadcasting station, 
I didn't have to go to the studio if I didn’t want to. I could listen to 
him at home. There are tens of millions of people who own radios in 
America without ever having given any kind of radio performance. 
But I doubt if there are many artists who have played several times 
on coast-to-coast networks that were listened to by millions of people, 
who did not themselves possess a radio. 

Those were the days of the Great Pennilessness. But somehow it 
didn’t matter. Neither Andor nor I had ever had financial troubles 
before. Both of our families were financially well established and 
when we began to earn our own money in Europe we earned much 
more than we could use, youngsters as we were. Had we been so 
completely without backing or funds in Europe as we were here 
during those first months of our marriage, when the paying of a 
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laundry bill was the greatest of problems, I am sure we would have 
been desperate. But in America, we felt, you could never know what 
was in store for you. 

At the beginning this realization frightened me. One of the most 
important journalists I met shortly after my arrival in America was 
the foreign editor of one of the largest weekly magazines. He had 
invited me to his office once. I was greatly impressed by this visit. 
From the reverence with which his assistants and secretaries rushed 
about him I could clearly see how important a man he was. Three 
weeks after my first visit I called him at his office only to learn 
from the telephone operator that “Mr. — isn’t with us any more.” 
I learned that he was fired. I wondered with amazement that such 
a thing could happen. What had he done? In Europe, generally 
speaking, people were fired only if they did something criminal. Did 
this editor offend the law? I continued my inquiries only to be 
laughed at. Why dramatize this matter, my informant asked and 
shrugged his shoulders. “But this poor man,” I exclaimed, “what 
will he do?” 

I figured that he must be somewhere in hiding in his deep shame 
at having been fired, and was horrified to see the cynicism of his 
friend as he said with a bright smile: “What will he doP Why, damm 
it, he will get himself another job!” This complete absence of panic 
in the face of losing a job or a fortune marks a sharp difference 
between the American and European attitude. Security in America 
lies in the people’s confidence in their abilities to restore any moral or 
financial damage done to them. This, to both of us, was a most 
stimulating feeling. How great an impression this attitude makes on 
Europeans and how it changes their own attitude became clear to 
us during a conversation at a very elegant dinner in the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Our host was a Dutch millionaire — an émigré. “The difference 
between an émigré and a refugee is that one has a bank account, 
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the other hasn't,” a friend remarked once. This man, then, was an 
émigré. He had lived from his fortune all his life and had never 
really done anything beyond traveling and hunting. He managed to 
bring a sizable portion of his fortune to America and lived in a 
Juxurious suite in the Waldorf-Astoria. He was a man in his fifties. 
During the course of the dinner he revealed to us that he was an 
amateur painter. “I have been painting more than ever recently,” 
he said. “It gives me such a precious feeling of security to know 
that whatever happens I shall always be ae to make a living from 
my paintings.” 

Andor and I stared at him with amazement. Had he ever before 
thought of the possibility of losing his fortune he would undoubtedly 
have felt that should the inconceivable happen it would mark the 
end of his life, for he would surely have committed suicide. But the 
vigorous air in this New World penetrated even his pores. Here he 
actually feels not only that he could survive the loss of his fortune, 
but that he would, alas, work for his living. He no longer has an 
unshakeable faith in the eternity of his millions, but he has learned 
a new and, to him, “precious” feeling of securitv: one’s faith in one’s 
own abilities. 


Early one morning, toward the end of August, we were awakened 
by a wire from Benny Goodman. Andor “met Benny during the 
recording of the band leader’s first excursion into the serious field in 
the spring of that year. The King of Swing had commissioned the 
late Hungarian composer, Béla Bartok, to write something for him, 
and Barték wrote a brilliant piece, “Contrasts,” for clarinet, violin 
and piano. Columbia Recording Company had made a record of it. 
Mr. Bartdék, a dear friend of ours, had invited my husband to be 
present at the recording. The respected Hungarian composer had 
just arrived in America. Wishing to pay tribute to one of the most 
uncompromising great men living, the League of Composers invited 
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the fragile, white-haired genius to give an all-Barték evening at the 
Museum of Modern Art. We had seen him almost daily since his 
arrival and, naturally, Andor was looking forward to being present 
at the recording of one of Barték’s most unusual compositions. 

Barték himself played the piano part of “Contrasts.” Joseph 
Szigeti played the violin and Benny Goodman the clarinet. The 
humble attitude of the “King” toward Barték and Szigeti surprised 
Andor. He expected to meet a conceited fellow. Instead he met a 
young man with that typical American trait: the thirst for more 
knowledge, an honest striving and appetite for cultural achievement. 
He also found Goodman to be an excellent musician, sensitive in 
taste. Barték’s music is different from any other kind of music, his 
style unlike any other contemporary composer's. It is extremely hard 
to catch the underlying spirit of these compositions. Andor, an old 
Bartok player, congratulated Benny on the splendid job he did on 
it. Though they exchanged but a few words during the brief intervals 
of the drudgery of recording, Goodman and Andor seemed to take 
a liking to each other. The King of Swing planned to make other 
excursions into the long-haired territory and asked Andor’s advice 
in an important matter. Barbirolli, then permanent conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, had invited Goodman to play in Carnegie 
Hall. What did Andor think would be most suitable for this official 
inauguration of Benny in the serious musical world. My husband 
suggested Mozart’s A Major Concerto and Debussy’s Rhapsody — 
both for clarinet and orchestra. Benny asked if Foldes would help 
him learn these pieces. Andor agreed. Sometimes I was present when 
these sessions of playing and arguing about the interpretations of 
a bar were going on, and so were a few of Benny’s best friends, 
Larry Lowman, Vice-President of CBS then, and Goddard Lieberson, 
factotum of Columbia Recording. 

I met there a young divorcee just back from England. She was 
a tall and contagiously gay woman, full of lust for living. They said 
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she was the great-great-granddaughter of Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. She had been Alice Hammond, but was now Mrs. Benny 
Goodman. Rumors had it that she had divorced an English M.P. 
for Benny. I could hardly be surprised that her zest for living was 
greater than that of an Englishman. 

Benny had a tremendous appetite for absorbing works written for 
clarinet in the classical field. He had complained to Andor that there 
weren't enough pieces written for that instrument. A few days after 
this conversation Andor surprised him with two manuscripts, the 
transcription of Chopin’s Nocturne in C Minor from the original 
version for clarinet and piano and the charming Valse Oubliée by 
Liszt also written originally for piano and transcribed by Foldes 
for the two instruments. Benny was enthusiastic and edited the 
clarinet parts. A couple of weeks later Carl Fischer bought both for 
publication. Andor and Goodman tried out the new transcriptions 
one bright morning in the country, when Lowman had asked us to 
come and spend a Sunday in October at his house in Connecticut. 

This country home was a paradise of leisure. Lowman, an active 
executive, had built it for complete relaxation. We had known his 
duplex apartment in New York City and now as I compared the 
two places I thought of the stories about the Englishman vacationing 
in France. The contradictory behavior of the British at home and 
abroad was legendary on the Continent. On the French Riviera they 
outdid every other nationality in the pursuit of epicurean pleasures. 
They ate meals that would have made Lucullus ashamed of his 
poor diet. They lounged in the most comfortable devices at their 
disposal in the luxury hotels of the Riviera built for super-comfort. 
Then, after two or three weeks, they went back to their stiff, uncom- 
fortable chairs in their own homes and to their dry and dull meals. 
They would not have tolerated any of the things — rich menus or 
lounging chairs — in their homes. 

Lowman’s New York home had no stiff chairs in it. There were 
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a number of club chairs in its living room; still, compared with the 
orgy of leisurely devices in the Connecticut house, it was furnished 
stifly. A Continental home in the corresponding category was almost 
without any exception like this country home. And his New York 
home, though so much warmer and more human than an English 
house, represented the English idea rather than the Continental 
concept as to what were healthy surroundings for an active, procuc- 
tive person in his permanent home. 

There was a swimming pool at the back of Lowman’s country home 
and after lunch our host, Benny and the two of us pulled our luscious 
lounge chairs into a cozy half-circle beside it. It was a beautiful day. 
The leaves of the trees were abundant in thousands of shades of 
yellow, orange, brown; the sky was shining blue; the air mild and 
crisp. There were several big dogs around the house and they all 
started barking at once on the part of the lawn that was close to 
the road. We heard the stopping of a motor simultaneously. Guests 
were coming. Before our host could get up to receive them they 
appeared on the porch, a man and a woman — a neighboring couple, 
I thought. 

Introductions in America seem ceremonial compared to the in- 
formal European way, and they really give you a fair chance to learn 
the person’s name. Still, true to my bad habit of being interested 
in absorbing as much of a person at first impression as possible, I 
missed the names of the couple as usual. All I noticed was that the 
woman was introduced as “Miss” and the name didn’t sound at all 
like the man’s. We rearranged our chairs to include the new guests 
in our half-circle, and conversation started leisurely. Benny addressed 
the newly arrived woman. 

“When are you leaving for the Coast, Miss Parrott?” he asked. 
I turned to our host and inquired the name of the lady. This time I 
had heard very clearly the name Benny addressed to the dark- 
haired woman with the somewhat angry expression. But since I could 
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think of only one person bearing that name and since it seemed 
highly improbable that she should be that person, I wished to clarify 
it at once. As if it were the most self-evident thing in the world, Low- 
man informed me that the woman was Ursula Parrott. “You mean 
the author of Ex-WifeP” I asked with wild incredulity in my voice, 
and stared at her. She wore a simple black dress and sat somewhat 
stify on the outer half of her garden chair. 

The sunny porch disappeared and I was in the dark corridors 
of the Convent in Szatmar, a skinny twelve-year-old girl rushing 
with excitement and at full speed with another rosy-cheeked twelve- 
year-old toward the last door in the corridor that opened into what 
was then definitely not called a powder room, though it could have 
been. Once safely inside, my friend Edith pulled out a red-covered 
book from under her blouse. She did this with so much courage 
that, as at so many times before, I looked up at her with admiration. 
Edith was by far the most daring and worldly of all of us in the 
second grade of the Gymnasium. She was the only one who dared 
to use face powder and have her chestnut hair set by a hairdresser. 
Edith necessarily looked down upon all of us unworldly girls, and 
it was only very recently that I had won her graces. She took me 
as a friend in recognition of my meek attempt to break with one 
of the many medieval regulations prevailing inside the two hundred- 
year-old labyrinth-like Convent. The one regulation which annoyed 
me more than anything else was the obligatory uniform, a navy-blue 
garment resembling somewhat a nurse’s uniform which, had to end at 
thirty centimeters above the ground. If it was thirty-one centimeters, 
the sisters, checking on the length, notified the parents, asking them 
to take steps to lengthen it in compliance with the regulations. In 
addition, we had to wear black, non-transparent stockings and black 
leather shoes. The total effect was nothing short of awful. 

That year I had a camel’s-hair winter coat and the navy-blue gloom 
hanging out under it endlessly, continued by my heavy black stock- 
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ings and shoes, looked horrible. I was fully aware of this, especially 
as I passed the corner of the boys’ Gymnasium. 

As spring approached I couldn’t stand it any longer, and in this 
fed-up state of mind I made a discovery which, modest though it 
may seem, was considered revolutionary by hundreds of girls. I dis- 
covered no less significant a thing than a method which made the 
lower, outhanging part of the uniform invisible. The idea struck me 
one early morning, making me rush out of bed and try out my 
invention. It worked miraculously until that gloomy morning when 
the Law, impersonated by Sister Felicissima, caught up with me 
and my manipulations reached an abrupt end. But up to that sad 
moment I paraded proudly before the boys’ Gymnasium in my 
beautiful camel’s-hair winter coat from under which not half an 
inch of anything hung out. I achieved this miracle by a comparatively 
simple method: applying on my waist a tight, narrow rubber band 
over the uniform. I made it so tight that it hardly gave me a chance 
to breathe. The tighter it was the surer I was that it would hold. 
Of course under the coat with that big swelling around my belly it 
looked awful; but who cared? As I got to the corner of the small 
street where our school was, I calmly untied the elastic, whereupon 
the uniform appeared under my coat in the prescribed length. 

Naturally it was Edith to whom I confided this first and she gave it 
full appreciation and copied it at once. Eventually more and more 
girls learned about the invention and you could then have seen 
practically normal-looking little girls in the streets. How serious her 
appreciation was I learned with delight the day following the intro- 
duction of my innovation, when she secretively whispered into my 
ears that she had found a most exciting book at home and brought it 
along. I was the only one to whom she would show it. 

It was Ex-Wife which, translated into Hungarian, had then reached 
our town. We sat excitedly in the only place where there was a 
reasonable chance that the Sisters would not come after us. We 
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opened the book and looked at the title for several minutes. It was 
so alluring, so exciting, so worldly, so forbidden! And when we 
started to read it we ran all out of breath from the anticipation 
of what secrets would be printed on the following page and from 
fear that someone might catch us after all. I could hardly keep my 
heart in its place. Ex-Wife was the very, very first book I had read 
without parental permission. We didn’t quite get a coherent picture 
of what was going on in the book. First, because while reading it, we 
were overoccupied with our delirium of delight that we were reading 
it; then, because whenever we heard footsteps approaching, the book 
went under Edith’s uniform. This occurred after every two or three 
pages. We read the book for weeks. It was unceasingly exciting and 
worldly. Though I did not discuss with Edith the personality of the 
author, I had a more or less definite picture of her — oh, you know, 
very tall, very slim, with thick, very red lips, huge artificial eye- 
lashes, her back bent decadently 4 la Garbo, smoking a cigarette 
from a long, long, black holder. In other words: excitement itself, 
a “demimondaine” (we had just learned that expression and it 
sounded too beautiful to call for any further explanation). 

I hadn't heard since about Ursula Parrott and had unfortunately 
not encountered any of her later books, nor reread Ex-Wife. The 
picture of my twelve-year-old self emerged in its integrity, with all 
my associations and impressions, the moment I learned that the 
plainly dressed woman who seemed to be in her thirties was Miss 
Parrott. I watched her severe expression that was made only more 
apparent by the soft whiteness of her skin. Her abrupt little gestures, 
her self-conscious smile were anything but “demimondaine.” The 
way she neglected to take full advantage of the relaxing offerings 
of that garden chair, sitting invariably on the edge with a straight 
back, were definitely rather “Spiessbiirgerisch.” And on top of it all — 
apologies to Miss Parrott for recording this historic fact — there was 
a long run in her left stocking, way down to her ankle. It was a 
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thing that happened to me frequently, but which I certainly did not 
expect to find on the author of Ex-Wife. 


Every once in awhile Andor would dig out some music from the 
bottom drawer and devote hours and days to playing a piece which 
he hadn't thought of for months. 

He would devote hours and days to the playing of Bach’s C Major 
Toccata, Aria and Fugue. He hadn't played this masterwork for 
many months, but we had spent an evening with our friends, the 
Jacques de Menasces, the well-known Viennese composer and his 
wife, and the conversation turned to Emil Sauer. The memory of this 
great Austrian piano virtuoso inevitably reminded Andor of the Bach 
Toccata, for in his early prodigy years he had played this piece 
for Sauer. 

Emil Sauer was the great pianist of the Continent at the time. 
He was the last pupil of Franz Liszt and his artistic heir. Every 
season he gave several concerts in Budapest. Andor met him in 1929 
when he was fifteen years old. He was invited to a tea party when 
Sauer was to be present. . 

“Perhaps,” the host said to Andor as he invited him, “Sauer will 
be in the mood to listen to you.” 

Andor was overenthusiastic at the prospect of sitting at the same 
table with the great Master, and for the occasion he wore his first 
pair of long trousers. These adult clothes made him feel big and self- 
assured and he planned long and intelligent dialogues between him- 
self and the old artist. By the time, though that he came face to face 
with this genius of the keyboard, he was speechless, as completely 
speechless as if he had been in his short, velvet pants. 

Tea was served and the host and hostess coaxed him silently but 
persistently to open his mouth and say as much as a word but he 
bent his head, looked at the floor and kept silent. To this day nobody 
can make Andor say a word if he isn’t in the mood. He merely stared 
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at the small, white-haired man, so royal, so obviously born to domi- 
nate, and time passed desperately. The tea party started at half past 
three. It was a quarter past five, and as Sauer had finished smoking 
his Egyptian cigarette after tea he made motions that indicated he 
would soon stand up and leave. The host made one more attempt. 

“Maestro,” he addressed Sauer — for though they were friends, 
Sauer’s regal attitude — not theatrical but natural to him — required 
that everybody, even his friends, address him thus. “Maestro,” he 
said, “wouldn’t you like to hear this young boy play for youP” And 
he gently pushed Andor in the direction of the piano. 

The boy stood still, watching Sauer’s expression with anxiety. 
There wasn't much to be watched, for Sauer’s face was as immobile 
as that of a Buddha. He didn’t even bother answering the question 
posed to him. Instead, he stood up, looked at his watch, and declared 
that very soon he would have to go. The host was a daring man and 
launched the same question again, a little louder, pushing the child 
this time much less gently to the piano. As Sauer saw that there 
was nothing else to do but to give in, he did so. He began pacing 
the room with large steps, made little helpless gestures with his 
famed hands and, seeing no reason why he should pretend that he 
was at all eager about it, said cryptically: “Let’s have it... . I have 
three minutes’ time,” he added. 

Andor, white as the wall, hit upon the first chords of the C Major 
Toccata of Bach. This piece was written for the organ and tran- 
scribed for piano by Busoni. It is a gigantic piece and Sauer stopped 
pacing in his surprise that a fifteen-year-old boy should play it. Not 
so much technically is it gigantic as in its conception, which requires 
a great deal of depth and maturity. It is neither fireworks nor one 
of those so-called charming lvrical pieces with which prodigies are 
urged to show off their talents. 

Andor started playing the Toccata expecting that, at the end of 
three minutes, he would be told to stop. He wasn’t, though, and by 
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the time the three minutes had passed he had forgotten all about 
Sauer. He just played. The first part of the Toccata lasts seven 
minutes. When it was over he stopped. Sauer wasn't pacing the room 
any more. He was sitting still. 

“Play the whole piece,” he ordered. 

Andor continued. When he hit the last chords of the Fugue, Sauer 
lifted himself slowly from his chair, walked toward the boy and kissed 
him on his forehead. Then, putting his arms around the youngster's 
shoulder, he said: “Come, my son, I wish to talk to you... .” 

The three minutes were prolonged into two hours. The youngster 
listened breathlessly, with glowing eyes, to the words of the great 
man. Precious thoughts, the thoughts of a genius, were told that 
afternoon to a child who has never since forgotten them. Sauer’s 
words made much more than an unforgettable impression on the 
young boy. They guided the prodigy into adulthood. They showed 
him the road he must follow to become a true artist, just as a beacon 
shows the right way to a plane. 

“Take good care of that kiss I gave you, son, “Sauer said. “Keep it 
and remember it for a long time. I have been waiting for many years 
to give this kiss to someone — to a boy like yourself. I have listened 
to many. Some of the children I have heard could twist their fingers 
even faster than you do, though yours move fast enough. Still, I 
didn’t give them the kiss. And now I give it to you. For you seem 
to be aware of the responsibility that goes with talent like yours. 
I kissed you because, though fifteen, you are humble toward your art. 
Humbleness won a kiss for me from the greatest pianist of all times.” 
And to the boy who by now had tears in his eyes, Emil Sauer told 
a wonderful story — a true story. 

Fifty-odd years before, Emil Sauer, the prodigy, was introduced in 
Weimar to Franz Liszt. Liszt listened to the playing of Sauer, then 
embraced him and kissed him and spoke to him of the obligations 
of an artist. Inspired by the kiss and humbleness of Liszt, the young 
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boy pledged that he would make himself worthy of the extraordinary 
talents God had bestowed upon him — and he became Emil Sauer. 
“If you think of your gifts as of a rich uncle,” Andor remembers 
Sauer saying, “who, patting you vigorously on the back, assures 
you that he will take care of you and see to it that you are provided 
with all earthly goods, then you are lost. Humbleness must be the 
watchword for every true artist. You must consider your talents as a 
great debt that you owe to the world and can hope to pay back at 
least in fractions by labor. The greater your talents the harder you 
have to work to make a man of yourself, matching the greatness of 
your gift. It's the man behind your talent that counts. It’s your 
character backing you up that makes a man really great.” 


% & * % a 


Sauer was the first audience for Andor’s Toccata of Bach. He 
had just finished studying it then or, as he now puts it, he had just 
started to learn it. In the fifteen years that have passed since, he 
has played this piece in many parts of the world. A precious bundle, 
a collection of reviews describing in Dutch, French, English, Swed- 
ish, Danish, Italian, Hungarian, the effect his playing had on the 
critics of these lands, is one more proof of how truly international 
a language music is. 

Andor played the Bach Toccata before an American audience, 
consisting of about twenty people, for the first time on New Year's 
Eve in 1940. Around mid-December my first and dear American 
friend, Helen Grace Carlisle, the writer, wrote me from her Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, home. Would we come out to spend New Year's 
Eve? We accepted with pleasure. I hadn’t seen Grace for months 
and was anxious to meet her again; also I could hardly wait to intro- 
duce Andor to her. Since she was somewhere in the West at the 
time we got married, and had returned to Connecticut only recently, 
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we hadn't yet had a chance to meet. I first met this tiny and brilliant 
woman in Budapest on her visit there in 1937, and we quickly became 
friends. She was waiting for me at the pier on my arrival here. I had 
been looking forward to seeing her again. 

The air was crisp, the ground covered with crystal snow when 
we arrived at Stamford in the late afternoon of December 31, 1940. 
After dinner, while Grace made preparations for the New Year's Eve 
party, Andor and I took a long walk on the hilly grounds covered 
with deep snow. The moon was out, and there was solemnity and 
silence. There is nothing that inspires Andor so much as the beauty 
of nature. We walked deep into the woods. The silence, the glowing 
snow, the dark sky, the moon — this heavenly beauty stirred him. 
By the time we got back to the house most of the guests were there. 
They were chatting quietly, scattered through Grace’s huge living 
room. As we entered, Andor spotted the piano near the door. 

He began to play. He played the Toccata of Bach. The silence 
that prevailed while he played was surpassed only by the silence that 
greeted him as he rose from the piano. Everybody was stirred by the 
beauty of the piece. Then someone broke the silence and the guests 
surrounded the artist. 

Since we hadn't met anybody previously, introductions were now 
made. The tall, white-haired, elegant gentleman, whom I would have 
thought to be a French diplomat, was introduced as Sholem Asch, 
the famed novelist. The tall, bald, rosy-cheeked man who gave sev- 
eral husky pats on Andor’s back turned out to be Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth. Since then I have learned much about his work and have 
seen for myself that with his entertaining and enlightening lectures 
he has converted more haters of classical music than any other one 
person. 

Andor had some work to do on New Year's Day so, though Grace 
invited us to stay overnight, we wanted to get back to New York 
before morning. In order to catch the last train from Stamford, we 
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sneaked out, not wanting to break up the evening. Nobody saw us 
leaving. 

The next morning we were just having breakfast when Grace burst 
into the room. Her face was all blown. In order to keep herself 
awake after not having slept at all — the party had lasted till morn- 
ing — she had driven to New York with all windows open. Refusing 
to join us at breakfast or even to sit down, she came to the point 
with her unique directness and told us what had brought her to us 
so early New Year’s Day. 

“Andor,” she said belligerently, “you must give a Town Hall 
recital,” and having spoken she threw herself into an armchair. I 
looked with a helpless expression at my husband and wished that 
Grace hadn't brought up that subject on New Year's Day. Andor 
looked with concentrated attention at his soft-boiled eggs. Nothing 
revealed that he had heard Grace’s remark. Only his lips tightened 
up a little closer. 

The matter of giving a recital in Town Hall was a subject that had 
upset us both. Andor had been in America for a year and was quite 
unhappy at not having been in a position to give a debut-recital 
at Town Hall. He had several times played concerti by Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms over the air to coast-to-coast audiences of approxi- 
mately ten million people. He had given unusual first performances 
over prominent New York stations that awoke wide interest in im- 
portant musical circles. Still, officially, Foldes wasn’t in America yet. 

According to the unwritten, but as rigorous as if they were carved 
in stone, laws of professional musical bureaucracy, you don’t exist 
until you have given a Town Hall recital. Everybody may know 
you, they may even admire you and respect you, but no official 
cognizance is taken of your existence before you have played a 
recital-program in that innocent-looking building on Forty-third 
Street just east of Times Square. An artist who has not given a 
Town Hall debut feels about as comfortable in the musical circles 
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of New York as, I imagine, an illegitimate child feels among members 
of an especially snobbish Boston family. 

Giving a Town Hall recital doesn’t mean by any stretch of im- 
agination that you have become a star, an arrivé. You may be the 
greatest flop after you have introduced yourself in Town Hall, but 
at least you exist. You can be a poor artist, you can play before an 
empty house, but if you can clutch in your hands that precious 
program of Town Hall that carries your name and lists the pieces 
you have played in that building, you have acquired your birth 
certificate as an artist. What you do with that birth certificate is up 
to you and a thousand other forces. But at least you can keep going. 
Without this precious document, nothing can happen. By “nothing” 
I mean no official recognition of your existence in America’s most 
important musical center: New York City. You must expose yourself 
to the cross fire of the New York critics; and though there are other 
fine concert halls where critics go, the place to give your debut- 
recital still remains Town Hall. But a recital in Town Hall costs 
several hundreds of dollars, and as far as we were concerned this 
was a tremendous amount of money. It was an amount we did not 
have. So, wrapped in deep silence, we carefully avoided looking at 
Grace. 

Our mournful attitude didn’t seem to affect our friend at all. Most 
likely she didn’t even notice it, for with the same belligerent tone 
and vigor she went on speaking. “We decided last night after you 
left that we will arrange a concert for you. Everything will be taken 
care of. You just go out and play... .” 

“Hurrah!” I cried and rushed with such speed toward Grace that 
I almost knocked her down. Andor sprang up from the breakfast 
table as if the chair on which he had been sitting had burst suddenly 
into flames. 

“You go to Town Hall tomorrow and find yourself a suitable 
date,” she ordered. “The rest is my worry.” Then, still belligerently, 
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“But all this on one condition.” She paused cruelly and Andor paled. 
“You must play the Bach Toccata.” And without giving us a second 
to recover, out she rushed, banging the door behind her. 

She had wisely sized up the situation and felt that it would look 
silly enough to see the two of us cry. She didn’t wish to make it a trio. 


The weeks and months passed unnoticed in our excited prepara- 
tion for “our” debut-recital. Finally the great day, April 2, 1941, came 
and Andor, before a packed Town Hall and amidst great applause, 
introduced himself offitially to musical New York. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE many people who came backstage to tell those lovely things 
that sounded to us like heavenly music at the close of this exciting 
first New York recital, was a middle-aged, jovial gentleman who 
introduced himself as Dean Harold R. Clark of Brigham Young 
University. “T liked your recital,” he said, shaking Andor’s hands, 
and to prove that he really meant it, he engaged him then and 
there, in the green room of Town Hall, for a series of recitals. Andor 
Foldes was to be the featured pianist of the Summer Music Festival 
of the Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. We were delighted. 

But although the fee offered by the Brigham Young University 
impressed us at first as very satisfactory, a visit to the travel bureau 
a few weeks before the time came to prepare for the trip convinced 
us that, once we had paid both of our fares, there would be no 
money left to cover our living expenses during the four weeks we 
were expected to stay in Provo. It looked as though we would have 
to give up the venture. 

Considerably downhearted, we walked toward Broadway after 
leaving the travel bureau. As we reached Times Square, in our haste 
to catch a streetcar we collided with a girl. She carried what I 
learned to call a sandwich. As I apologized for bumping into her 
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I glanced at the huge poster she was carrying. “Unique opportunity,” 
it said. “Cross-country trip — New York — San Francisco — 15 dollars— 
TRAVEL BY Car — SHARE EXPENSE PoLicy.” 

“Look!” I cried and Andor looked. With record speed we rushed 
to the address given on the poster. It was a Fifth Avenue address 
and that, Andor argued, was a guarantee that this cross-country trip 
offer was a decent business proposition and not an obscure criminal 
manipulation, as I was inclined to think on second thought. The neat- 
looking Fifth Avenue office and the pleasant young man who dealt 
with us seemed reassuring. My doubts faded out and gave place to 
sheer delight as the young man explained that his business con- 
sisted of blending two parties into one — the party that had a car 
and planned a trip West and the other party that planned a trip 
West but had no car. 

“And how much will our share be?” Andor asked with anxiety. 

The price quoted on the poster seemed so incredibly low that we 
were prepared to hear a much higher figure. It was all too wonderful 
to be true. It was the truth however. 

“Fifteen dollars each,” the young man said in a pleasant tone. 
It sounded like the most beautiful music to our ears. We were to 
deposit five dollars to indicate that our plans were serious. We 
were to tell him the time we wished to leave New York, and the 
rest, he assured us, was his worry. We would be called for on the 
appointed day and delivered promptly in San Francisco. 

Delighted with this extraordinary opportunity we immediately 
decided to take full advantage of it all the way out to San Francisco 
and later take the train back to Provo. The young man acknowledged 
our request and we left his office in a glorious mood. It wasn’t until 
hours later, at home, while we tried to make up our minds what to 
take along on the trip, that the question first occurred to us: “Whom 
are we going to cross the country with?” Neither of us had thought 
of this before. We didn’t bother about the minor matter of who the 
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people would be who wished to share expenses with us and with 
whom we would sit side by side for three thousand miles. 

“Who will it be? Well, that I can’t tell you, lady,” the polite young 
man assured me, when I phoned him. “Whoever comes along who 
wants to leave town at the same time you do.” 

We lived in considerable suspense for a week wondering whether 
our fellow passengers would be an elderly couple from Maine or 
a bunch of college kids wishing to go for a vacation to California. 
Andor was especially worried about the latter, fearing reckless 
driving. But the thirty dollars carfare for both of us was such an 
effective argument that it quieted all our doubts as to the wisdom 
of our venture. 

On the 19th of May the wonder office phoned us to please come 
in that afternoon and meet our traveling partner, the owner of the 
car in which we were about to cross America. When I first phoned 
the office to find out who our partners would be, the previously 
pleasant young man informed me that if we didn't like the people 
we could take it or leave it but that if we decided to leave it he 
would not be able to help us or return our five dollars — which 
amount was equivalent in terms of the share-expense policy to our 
carfare to Cleveland. So the stake was big and we were both pretty 
tense as we sat in the small waiting room. 

And then the moment came when the young man asked us to come 
into his office. The man he introduced to us with a Hollywood smile 
as our traveling partner sent the shivers down my spine. 

“No, no,” sounded the inner voice, “not with this man!” For there 
was no doubt in my mind that the man was a criminal. He was 
a Lombroso prototype, with the smallest forehead God had ever 
bestowed upon a man and with a sharp, pointed chin which I was 
sure inspired parents to refer to him before their children as the 
bogy man. 

I looked at my husband with dismay. 
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“Let’s get out of here!” my eyes pleaded. But Andor avoided my 
eyes and started to chat with the man. It seemed that he was going 
to give him a chance before making a definite decision. 

For a criminal he had an amazingly soft and pleasant voice. He 
told Andor that he was a draftsman who had been with the 
same company for the past eight years. That sounded all right. 
Now, however, he was offered a fine job in a Seattle shipyard 
which he had accepted. That was his reason for driving across the 
country. 

Once I could overcome the first impression of his two predominant 
features, his forehead and chin, I noticed that he was a well-dressed 
young man, tall and sporty in figure, and his light blue eyes looked 
mildly and dreamily at the world. Perhaps he wasn't a criminal after 
all, I thought, but I still didn’t feel like sitting in the same car with 
him from New York to San Francisco. However, it seemed that we 
would do just that for I heard Andor telling him that we would be 
ready by five the next morning. That was just fine, Nagler (that 
was his name) assured us. There was only one thing he wanted to 
ask as a favor. Would we mind if, on our first day, we drove somewhat 
farther. He figured we ought to cross the country in seven days, 
driving about twelve hours daily. But on the first day he would 
so much like to drive fifteen to sixteen hours if we didn’t object. 
He was humble. His parents, Nagler explained, lived in the suburbs 
of Cleveland. He hadn’t seen them for a year and he wished to spend 
the night at home. Andor and I glanced at each other in surprise 
while he assured us with embarrassment that he hated to tire. us 
out the first day but his mother would feel very badly if he did not 
spend at least that one night with them. 

There was nothing more bafflingly incongruous than Nagler’s 
criminally aggressive features and his mellow voice with obviously 
equally mellow sentiments behind the voice. I couldn't think of any 
criminal who would speak like that. Andor looked at me knowingly 
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with a “You see, I told you not to judge too fast” air and I nodded 
my approval. 

We never regretted our decision to travel with Nagler. I have never 
encountered a less criminal-minded man, and that I can say with 
assurance. We were together in one car for seven long days — in a 
thunderstorm over the mountains and in burning heat across the 
desert. Nagler displayed the kindest nature anyone could ask for. 
He was unassuming and polite at dawn when we were sleepy; and 
he was smiling when we brooded, hungry and tired, in respective 
comers of the car at the end of a long driving day. 

If there was ever a case where a rugged exterior hid a kind soul it 
was Nagler’s. His good nature manifested itself in the very beginning 
as he drove up to the house at 5 a.m. Anybody else in Nagler’s 
position, I now realize, would have fled from the scene in horror 
after seeing the mountain of luggage neatly piled up on the sidewalk. 
At that time the subtle art of intelligent packing was still beyond me. 
I packed the way I had been taught, not taking any chances on 
weather or circumstances. A snowstorm would have found both of us 
prepared in the way of clothing, as would a flood, hail or earthquake. 
I had been, in a way, preparing for this trip for weeks and had 
packed each of our huge European suitcases days before. I have 
since learned to be ready for a cross-country trip at an hour's notice 
and can leave with a single small handbag for weeks. But then there 
was a dress, a suit, a necktie and a shawl for every climate and every 
occasion. 

Poor Nagler. He looked at the pile, all of which had to be gotten 
into his beautiful new Packard, then he looked at us with some sad- 
ness, took a deep breath, and asked us in a whispering manner 
whether we would not consider sending one or another by Railway 
Express. I assured him that this was out of the question, though 
Andor, who is always more inclined to be influenced by obviously 
justified reasoning, was just about to agree. So, with a suppressed 
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sigh and with Andor’s help, Nagler began to pile the suitcases, brief 
cases, typewriters, coats and tennis rackets into different parts of 
the car. 


It was at the breakfast table three hours later, in a roadside inn in 
Eaton, Pa., that we learned about Nagler’s great affection for pretty 
waitresses. In every restaurant in the course of our trip across the 
country he would start a longing and ardent conversation with the girl 
who served us. He was otherwise a taciturn young man. A simple soul 
and a steady character, his responses and the words expressing them 
varied little from East to West. On the second day we learned to know 
the few sentences that formed the golden foundation of Nagler’s 
vocabulary. As we approached the first houses of any city, town or 
village between New York and San Francisco, whether it was Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kansas or Colorado, Nagler would invariably utter the 
identical exclamation. “We are getting closser and closser!” he would 
say with a childish joy and displaying the only accent we could spot in 
his speech, due to his German father. 

Nagler’s was a simple and uncomplicated life. Every man whom 
he stopped to ask the direction from was Mac — or rather, “Hey, 
Mac.” Pretty girls, mountains, forests, lakes, colorful sunsets or a 
sudden thunderstorm — at least one of which we experienced at 
one time or another during our cross-country driving venture — were 
all greeted with the same astonished intonation: “Gee whiz!” 

In the middle of the first day as we stopped for luncheon in 
Pittsburgh, Nagler took a picture of us as we stood before his car. 
Andor and I were thinking of the effect this photo would have back 
home. It would be published in Budapest’s famed artist magazine 
which conscientiously reported the activities of artists and writers 
abroad. Most likely the caption would read something like this: 
“Lili and Andor Foldes on their transcontinental auto trip. . . .” And 
looking at the brand-new streamlined American car in the picture, 
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people would without exception conclude that the Foldeses had 
indeed made good in America. Crossing the United States in a 
streamlined automobile would undoubtedly be considered the pre- 
rogative of the most privileged. A car was synonymous with glamour 
in Europe, especially in Central and Eastern Europe. This was par- 
ticularly true if it was a foreign car. People used to stand in awe in 
Budapest before the hotels and stare at an “F,” the sign of a French 
car, or “G B” for Great Britain. And there was no end to the colorful 
associations of thought when once in awhile an American license 
plate was discovered on a car. 

The very first American license plate I ever saw I discovered in 
front of the Hotel Hungaria, one of the famous Budapest hotels over- 
looking the Danube. That was in the summer of 1985. It was a light 
blue car, new and beautiful. I drank in every detail of its shape and 
color. It was a glamorous car that had come from a distant and 
fabulous country. It belonged, I was sure, to glamorous people. Four 
years later I saw the same car, or at least its twin sister, standing 
before a two-story red brick house in Brooklyn’s Henry Street. I had 
been visiting a friendthere and was headed toward the subway when 
I passed by the car. Across the street from the red brick house was 
a shoe-repair store, one of those tiny places half underground. Out 
of its narrow door stepped a thin and wrinkled man accompanied by 
a heavy woman wearing a red straw hat. The man tured the key 
in the door lock, closing it. They crossed the street and stopped before 
the blue car. Then he picked another key from his chain and opened 
the car — it was his. 

Oh, yes, of course I felt cheated. I was cheated out of my lovely 
visions regarding the owner of this beautiful car, the replica of which 
I first saw in Budapest when I did not know anything about America. 
The Lord only knows when it was I first realized that the charm 
of America lies in the very fact that such cars can be owned by shoe- 
repair men as well as by wealthy businessmen. 
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But there are Europeans in this country who never get to under- 
stand this. Especially among the older ones. The generation above 
fifty, from the bourgeois circles of Hungary, Austria, France, was, 
generally speaking, less concerned about the welfare of the shoe- 
repair man than about its own luxuries. Many of our older friends 
resented bitterly that the glamour which was theirs as members of 
their country’s upper middle class was lacking entirely from their 
lives in America. 

In Europe they had had a great number of maids — here they had 
none. The wives had to learn how to peel potatoes — so America was 
not at all the country of extravagant luxuries that one would have 
thought from stories. Consequently they felt cheated, disillusioned. 
This disillusioned outlook manifested itself differently in each indi- 
vidual. With some it was simply retiring into one’s own shell to 
brood. With others it was going about and criticizing. 

Neither Andor nor I had patience with these people. Except for one 
dear friend and colleague on the Budapest paper, Sandor Hunyadi, 
whose name is known to the American reader due to his short stories 
in Esquire. His is a tragic story. Fed up with the ever-tensing atmos- 
phere in Hungary and the ever-increasing German influence, Hun- 
yadi decided to come over to America in the summer of 1940. 

“I couldn't stand it any longer,” he explained to us as we sat in 
the little Hungarian restaurant on Fifty-fifth Street a few days after 
his arrival. He spoke of the Jew-baitings, when members of the 
Hungarian Nazi party went the rounds of Jewish-owned Budapest 
coffeehouses and smashed their windows with stones. “I had cousins 
among those who threw the stones and cousins among those at whom 
the stones were aimed... .” 

Hunyadi’s origin was just as generally known as were his plays 
and books. He was an enfant naturel. His father was the Alexander 
Woollcott of Hungary, his mother a great Hungarian tragedienne. 
His father was Jewish, his mother a full-fledged Aryan. Following 
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increased German pressure after the Anschluss of Austria in 1988, all 
Hungarian journalists were forced to fill out a questionnaire for a 
future Chamber of Journalists, the sole aim of which was to eliminate 
Jews from all newspapers in Hungary. Hunyadi’s questionnaire was 
passed from hand to hand in our editorial offices. The three or four 
sentences he wrote in answer to one of the first questions concerning 
the names of his parents was perhaps the chef-d auvre of this brilliant 
writer. 

According to the Hungarian law, an illegitimate child not only 
does not have to, but isn't even allowed to, put on any legal document 
the name of his father. He has to say “Father unknown.” All of Hun- 
yadi’s friends in important official positions advised him to take 
advantage of this situation, become an “Aryan” and a pampered 
writer of the “new” Hungary. Instead of following their advice, 
Hunyadi, with his pearl handwriting, squeezed into the small space 
at his disposal an ode about Sandor Brody, saying that he was not 
half as proud of his own Continent-wide fame as he was of his father. 

He despised the Nazis and that clique of Hungarians who even 
outdid their idols. He hoped that there would soon be an inner 
revolution in Hungary which would wipe out the Nazis there. He 
was approaching fifty and was ailing and couldn't fight, he com- 
plained. All he could do was to wait in America until the Nazis were 
all cleared out. He was almost childish in his optimistic insistence 
that this would happen within two or three months. During that time 
he would stay in America. At least this is what he told us when we 
first met him. A few days later, however, Hunyadi said that he was 
ready to return to Europe. He had then been in America seven days. 

“What happened?” we asked, stupefied. 

“J don’t like it here,” he explained. 

White-haired, charming Hunyadi belonged to another world. He 
was much too attached to his old romantic world to be able to live 
away from it. Sad events were in store for him after he made up 
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his mind to return to Budapest. To us who knew how much he repre- 
sented the mentality of the majority of Continental middle-class 
people of his generation, the happenings around him had symbolic 
meaning. In his haste to sail back to Europe before war conditions 
prevented him from returning, he took the first boat on which he 
could get reservations, a Portuguese boat. When the boat arrived in 
Lisbon it was discovered that Hunyadi had no Portuguese visa and 
therefore was not permitted to step on Portuguese territory. 

Europe, his beloved Europe, was there and he could not step 
ashore and run home. He was sent back to America and instructed 
to take only such a boat as would land in a country whose transit visa 
‘was included in his passport. Heartbroken, he landed in America — 
or rather on its sterile outpost, Ellis Island. For this time America 
didn’t let him in, either: he was to return to the Continent from there. 
But on the day of his arrival he was taken to the Ellis Island Hospital 
with a severe case of pneumonia. He managed to get well enough 
to take a boat back a few weeks later but he died about two months 
after his return to Budapest. He wanted to die, for he knew that the 
world in which he lived had died too. People who aren't young any 
more find it a tremendously difficult task to get adjusted in this New 
World. Especially such middle-aged people as enjoyed the glamor 
of one or the other kind of distinction in Europe, and have none of it 
in America. 

Values had such different meaning in the Old World. We knew 
that it was almost impossible for relatives and friends in Szatmar to 
understand that we had no money to keep a maid, no money to travel 
by train, so consequently traveled by streamlined automobile. Cars 
were the greatest luxury in our part of the world and maids were 
cheap to get. Only the very, very poorest got along without maids 
and no middle-class family was satisfied with having only one maid. 
The number of servants was an important measuring stick of social 
standing. When I was a child and my parents were in touch with 
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German and French governess agencies for me, the first thing the 
agencies wanted to know, before sending one from the “tremendous” 
distance of Germany or France, was how many maids we had. 

There were but a handful of cars in Szatmar, a town of 50,000 
inhabitants. And these cars were old and shaky. I have seen statistics 
concerning the number of cars in Hungary in 1937. As against the 
American five to one — every fifth person is a car owner in the United 
States — in Hungary every 424th person possessed an automobile. 
There were but two out of Budapest’s one million inhabitants who 
owned large American cars: one, the editor-in-chief of my paper; 
the other, an industrialist. Everybody craned their necks when they 
saw either of these two cars rushing by. They would have turned 
their heads around to see Nagler’s car too, had it rushed through 
the streets of Budapest. 

Aside from the American license plate — always a first-rate sensa- 
tion — they would have looked at the shining new pigeon-gray 
Packard with great admiration. Comparatively few car owners 
possessed the latest types. They stuck to their cars for many years 
just as they stuck to their old hats and umbrellas. Those who would 
have had the money to buy a new one every year didn’t think of 
doing it. To discard a car they had to have very serious reasons, and 
the argument that it wasn't the latest type was definitely not a reason. 
However, they did have admiration for new streamlined cars. Nagler’s 
car would have been looked at with awe. An awe that would have 
greatly embarrassed and amazed Nagler. Nobody turned their necks 
half an inch to look at us. And though Andor and I were still European 
enough, much less spoiled, much less demanding in mechanical de- 
vices than Americans — to fully appreciate the beauty of this new 
car, we had to admit that there were hundreds of larger, more 
streamlined and more beautiful cars breezing by on the highways. 


In the early forenoon of our first day we reached what turned out 
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to be one of the highlights of our cross-country trip: the new express 
highway cutting through the southern part of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. Carved through the rocks, this road must 
have greatly impressed even Americans, spoiled as they were by the 
wonderful highways and parkways of this country. But to us it 
seemed definitely Utopian. For 160 miles, between Harrisburg and 
Irwin, Pa., we dashed along at ninety miles an hour. You have the 
feeling of entering a future land as you go through the Eastern 
Terminal of the Turnpike in the suburbs of Harrisburg. Once you 
make up your mind that you wish to drive on this super-highway 
there is no chance to change your decision. There are no side roads, 
no exits; you must go all the 160 miles. Halfway there is a little rest 
house, where you can get a sandwich and a coke and can wash up. 
And what washrooms! Alas, there are fluorescent lights built deep 
into the most unusual places. They’re fascinating — and forbidding. 

As we were driving on this miracle road I thought of the very 
different roads I had been driving on some years earlier. Roads in 
any part of Europe were greatly inferior to roads in any part of 
America. Except for the feverish road building of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, first-rate roads up to the standards of the United States were 
almost nonexistent in Europe. In Central and Eastern Europe that 
was especially true. If it hadn’t been for the incredibly bad roads 
in Transylvania, that beautiful country — perhaps the most beautiful 
on the Continent — would have become another Switzerland, a mecca 
for tourists. But as it was, those who did venture to approach the 
scenically captivating and unique “resorts” hidden in the Carpathian 
mountains, were frightened away by the horrible roads. No trains led 
to these places. You could approach them by car only, at least 
hypothetically. 

I remember a scene that occurred when I was fifteen years old, 
a happening that put an end once and for all to my father’s attempt 
to explore our beautiful Transylvania as a vacationland instead of 
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going abroad to Austria, Italy or Switzerland every summer. Headed 
for a mountain resort in the eastern Carpathians, we went by train 
as far as we could. At the last station, about a hundred miles distant 
from our destination, three automobiles, old shaky vehicles that could 
be hired for the trip, were waiting for the guests. We took one of 
them and the rugged driver, after having piled up our luggage — 
including one large suitcase of dry cookies and one suitcase of bed- 
ding, since guests were required to bring their own — started to 
persuade the worn-out war horse to get going. 

The driving was uneventful for half an hour. We were greatly 
enjoying the wild beauty of the mountain forests around us. Sud- 
denly we felt a terrible bump and with a resentful snore our car 
came to a stop. We were stuck deep in a hole in the middle of the 
road. The wheels still kept going, the driver not having had time 
to stop the motor. Mother, Father and myself hadn’t even time to 
understand the situation when, from a small side road, one of those 
typical Transylvania vehicles and a team of oxen appeared. The 
huge carriage behind the two steers came soon within shouting dis- 
tance of us. The peasant driver of the oxen inquired: “Do you need 
help?” 

ane we did. The driver was unable to get the car out of the 
mud hole. The peasant came close and said that he would help. 
We were so concerned about his efforts to pull the heavily loaded 
car out of the deep hole that we didn’t think of being surprised when, 
from under his seat, the wrinkled-faced farmer pulled out a thick, 
homespun cord, just long and strong enough to tie the car to the 
carriage. “Ho-roock!” sounded the signal to the oxen and they pulled 
us out in no time. Father was only too glad to give the man a generous 
tip. Some days later we heard from other guests that every one of 
them went through the same experience. 

The poor peasant, at any rate, profited from the badly neglected 
roads. As long as the Rumanian Government failed to do anything 
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to prevent taxpaying citizens from getting stuck in deep holes, there 
was no harm in letting the farmer make a business of helping people 
out of trouble. After all, he did not dig the holes; the most he did 
was to cover them with hay so they wouldn't show. 

Rumania had a notorious reputation for its roads. There was only 
one thing worse than the complete lack of road reparation, and 
that was when the roads were “repaired,” for the repairing consisted 
merely in spreading small stones in a loose fashion over the muddy, 
bumpy, horrible roads and leaving it to the trucks, carriages and 
unfortunate automobiles to work them into the ground. There were 
no steam rollers to do the job and until the milliards of these little 
sharp stones were more or less ground down, thousands of tires, 
springs, nerves and stomachs were badly shaken. 

Later I got acquainted with much better roads, in the central and 
western parts of Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in Austria, in Switzer- 
land. Many of them were kept in excellent condition, but even at 
their best they were a far cry from the highways I have found in 
America, especially this miracle of a road, the Turnpike. 


a od od at a 


Nagler invited us to spend the first night in his parents’ house. 
We would arrive late in Cleveland, he explained, and would be too 
tired to look for a hotel. Besides, there was plenty of room in the 
house and to tell the truth, he confessed, he had already written 
his parents to expect us. They would be hurt if we should go else- 
where. His father, he told us, was a lumberjack. I had not yet seen 
a woodcutter — as we called them — in America; as a matter of fact, 
I had no idea I would ever meet one. I had known many back home. 
They had come to us every autumn to chop up the huge logs that 
were sent to us from the forests. They had cut them with axes into 
pieces small enough to fit our wood-burning tile stoves. These wood- 
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cutters worked in our backyard from dawn to dusk. They were paid 
incredibly little. An hour’s rest was granted them in the middle of 
the day, and our servants gave them luncheon. As far as I can remem- 
ber they invariably had the same luncheon. It was an established 
habit everywhere to give these workers a big slice of Hungarian bacon 
with a huge piece of bread. Most important, they each received a glass 
of plum brandy. This was a very strong drink kept in the house 
exclusively for woodcutters and other male workers. After finishing 
their drinks with one gulp, they would become much livelier for an 
hour or two and indulge, above the noise they made with their axes, 
in lively cursing about the weather, flies, and life in general. They 
were pariahs, wearing rugged, filthy clothes and living in incredible 
poverty. The name by which they were called here — lumberjack — 
fascinated me and I expected to see some colorful character who 
might have stepped out of a children’s story. 

We arrived in Lorain, a suburb of Cleveland, around ten in the 
evening. It was fairly dark on the street as we stopped before the 
house of Nagler’s parents. All we could see was the silhouette of a 
building, but the noise of a stopping motor brought a little white- 
haired woman and a large spare man out of the house and light 
came with them through the open door. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Nagler, the woodcutter and his wife. Both were meticulously dressed, 
the little lady in a gray linen dress, the tall lean man in a freshly 
pressed navy blue suit and a white shirt with stiff collar. 

We went inside the Nagler resfdence. From the neat little hall 
Mrs. Nagler took us upstairs into a spacious room with a huge 
double bed and white organdy curtains. “Our guest room,” she said. 
“I hope you will be comfortable and sleep well.” She showed us the 
bathroom. It was in the corridor between our room and their bed- 
room. Mrs. Nagler apologized for not being able to give us a private 
bathroom. Andor and I looked at each other with incredulity as she 
said that this was one serious reason why they would sell this old 
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house and buy a new one. On the other hand, they had rather got 
used to it by now, she explained. We assured her that going a step 
and a half to reach the bathroom was not inconvenient at all. 

We were asked to come downstairs and have dinner with them 
after we had washed. We reached the stairs and from its upper steps 
we could see into the room on the main floor. A large table, all set 
and decorated with flowers, waited for us in the dining room. The 
three Naglers were having a touching reunion in the living room. 
We saw the parents engrossed in the joy of seeing their son and we 
wanted to give them some more time to be by themselves, so we 
returned to our room. 

We felt fortunate to have had the opportunity to see an American 
“woodcutter's’ home from the inside. We could have read volume 
after volume about American living standards and not learned halt 
so much as by merely glancing down from the stairs into the main- 
floor rooms of the Nagler home. 

We had been on the road a day only. Andor and I thought of the 
many new experiences this cross-country trip held in store for us and 
we were happier than ever before to have undertaken the adventure. 
Times Square was unique, fascinating — but we had begun to see 
America now. 


Forty-eight hours later we spent the night in another private home, 
this time in Manhattan, Kansas. We had notified our friends in this 
town, Dr. and Mrs. Nock, the day we were leaving New York. We 
told them about our westbound motor trip and said that if it was 
possible we would drive through Manhattan and pay them a half- 
hour's visit. Nagler understood our desire and since it meant no 
considerable detour, only a little change in the planned route, he was 
willing to drive us through Manhattan. 

We arrived in that small Kansas college town — supposedly the 
geographical center of the United States — in the late afternoon hours. 
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It was very hot and Nagler suggested that even though we would 
lose four hours’ driving time we ought to spend the night there and 
continue our trip at five in the morning. The poor boy did all the 
driving and he felt like having a little rest. We accepted this sugges- 
tion with pleasure for it gave us a chance to spend the entire evening 
with our friends. Nagler was longing to see a good picture so our 
ways parted till morning. We hurried over to the Nocks’. 

Dr. Samuel A. Nock, Vice-President of Kansas State College, was 
a dear friend of Andor’s and I was anxious to meet him and his 
family. My husband had always spoken of him so enthusiastically, 
both as a highly cultured scholar and a fine and kind man. Nock was 
a linguist, with diplomas from both American and European uni- 
versities, and we had greatly enjoyed his papers published in im- 
portant academic magazines. After having spent years in Germany 
and Estonia, Dr. Nock settled in Manhattan, a small town of about 
11,000 inhabitants. Sam is the son of the late Albert Jay Nock, well- 
known writer-philosopher, and I was looking forward to meeting 
such a fine person and was especially glad that I could meet him in 
his own home. One can always get to know people best in their own 
surroundings. I found Sam to be a gay, somewhat military-mannered 
man in his early forties. He had a bald head and a delightful sparkle 
in his eyes. Marge, his wife, was a fragile and lovely young woman, 
and their little girls, Carol and Fanfan (for Frances), were two blonde 
angels. 

Sam was the first American university professor I learned to know. 
What struck me first was the complete lack of any pompousness in 
his manners — a “must” with European scholars. Every remark of 
his revealed a thoroughly cultured man. He quoted Plato and Rabe- 
lais with equal ease, without affectation, just because the course the 
discussion took suggested them to him. But he remained gay and 
natural. He didn’t act at all as I would have expected a vice-president 
of a college to act. In Europe he would be — would have been ex- 
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pected to be — very serious and dignified. Also inaccessible. I was 
amazed to see how easy it was for one of Sam’s students to see him 
and talk to him. While we were chatting in the living room someone 
rang the bell and Vice-President Nock went to see who it was. One 
of the students came to discuss something with his professor and 
the professor talked with the young boy at length. 

This could never have happened in Europe. No university student 
would have dared to walk into the house of the vice-president. He 
wouldn't have been able to get in, either. University professors, even 
if they weren't vice-presidents of their colleges, lived in well-guarded 
seclusion. Their mansions could not be approached by just anyone 
and they certainly did not go themselves to answer the doorbell: 
their valets took care of such duties. 

“I can get along without a butler,” Sam laughed as I told him my 
thoughts, “but I do wish Marge had someone to help her around the 
house.” 

The Nocks did not have a maid. Taking care of the two little girls, 
cleaning and cooking was much too much for fragile Marge. But 
they could not afford to have help. This surprised both of us greatly. 

Since then both Andor and I have been on campuses all over 
the country and have visited many college professors in their homes. 
We have found them all living under extremely modest circum- 
stances, considering the very high American standard of living. Fol- 
lowers of almost any other profession or craft in their communities 
earned more than the professors, though of all professionals, these 
fine scholars had spent a far longer time in study, preparing for their 
great task of educating the youth of America. 

Andor called my attention to something which we felt was amaz- 
ing: the Nock house, in the number and distribution of its rooms, 
was identical with the Naglers’, except that the rooms on the main 
floor of the Nock house were somewhat smaller. The Naglers’ solid 
standard living-room and dining-room set must have cost more than 
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the locally made furniture of the Nocks. Sam and Marge designed 
the living room themselves. With their ingenuity they not only made 
the inexpensive furniture look attractive but they designed the few 
pieces so cleverly that the small room served a triple purpose per- 
fectly. It was Sam’s.study, the living room and the guest room. 
Three of its four walls were covered from the floor to the ceiling 
with books — the Nocks’ only luxury. 


There were four more states to cut through after we left Kansas: 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. Thanks to Nagler the long 
trip seemed like child’s play. The poor soul had to do the driving all 
the way for three thousand solid miles because neither my husband 
nor I could drive. But sitting at the wheel twelve hours a day didn’t 
seem to him an achievement worth while mentioning. He was having 
a wonderful time. So were we, for that matter. West of Kansas every- 
thing was new to him just as it was to us. There was no end to his 
enjoyment of the scenery. Nagler was especially fond of mountains. 
“Gee whiz!” he said as we were about to leave Colorado Springs 
where we had spent the night twenty-four hours after our visit with 
the Nocks, “Pike’s Peak is only a few miles from here.” 

We learned from Nagler that Pike’s Peak was one of the highest 
mountains in the United States. He dug out a map from the depths 
of his car to find out just exactly how high it was. When he located it 
and found that it was 14,148 feet high, he burst with pride. “Gee 
whiz, I didn’t know it was that high!” There was a pause. Nagler took 
one of those deep breaths which we learned by now was an overture 
to a forthcoming important declaration. 

“How about driving up to the Peak?” he offered, withholding his 
breath. And as we agreed promptly and gleefully, he told us he 
thought we were swell. 

As we got higher and higher up on Pike’s Peak we felt that Nagler’s 
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ever-increasing “Gee Whizes!” were a hundred percent justified. 
Indeed the view from the mountain road was beautiful. It wasn't 
at all the fault of the scenery that from the tenth minute on I could 
not enjoy our mountain climbing. On the highways Nagler’s driving 
was extremely calm and cautious. But it seemed that the racing spirit 
got hold of him on the winding road, for he took one hairpin curve 
after the other in a forbidding tempo. As the depth below us grew 
constantly and the road got smaller and smaller I felt an irrepressible 
desire to contact solid ground. I explained to Andor and Nagler with 
pale eloquence that I would enjoy nature so much more if they 
would only let me out of the car, please. They wouldn't. I had to 
go along to the point where the snow was so high that the road was 
closed. Then the two men finally agreed to turn back and descend 
to safer spheres. At least two of the three passengers of that gray 
Packard had a grand time climbing Pike’s Peak, but I kept thinking 
how much happier I’'d have been had they left me waiting for them 
in the Garden of the Gods. 

The Garden of the Gods was on our way from Colorado Springs 
to Pike’s Peak and though we did go in I felt the time we spent there 
was much too short. We entered it at six oclock in the morning. 
Neither Andor nor I had ever seen anything like those deep red 
giants of rocks against the light blue sky. The silence was interrupted 
only by an occasional chirping of a bird that somewhere way up 
found a strip of grass in a cleft of one of those bare rocks. 

We walked around on roads that were as red as the rocks them- 
selves and Andor discovered a milestone at the side of the road. 
A milestone made out of wood shaped so it seemed to be a chunk 
of a tree. There were runic letters carved into it. We were delighted 
and since then, whenever someone charges that America overcom- 
mercializes its scenic places, Andor tells about his discovery in that 
magnificent rock park. He also tells about the skillfully camouflaged 
Indian store built into the rocks. It is so completely invisible that 
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if my husband hadn’t bought me a turquoise ring there — my first 
American jewelry — I would doubt its existence myself. 

We spent the night in Grand Junction, Colorado. Exhausted from 
our excursion, we stopped at the first building with a “Hotel” sign 
on it and fell asleep. : 

Next noon we reached that notorious place: Reno, Nevada. What 
crowds on its only street! There were sun-tanned young men in slacks 
and polo shirts and peroxide blondes with heavy make-up that would 
surely be considered overdone even on a movie set. The first-floor 
windows on both sides of Main Street were jammed with huge signs 
which read: Notary Public, Lawyer, Justice of the Peace. 

Every other store was a restaurant, and those in between were 
gambling places. These Reno “casinos” were the first gambling places 
we had seen in America. The casinos of Europe, which we had seen 
at Monte Carlo or Baden bei Wien, were elegant palaces of gambling. 
These dingy little stores that opened directly from the street, and 
hadn't even a door, looked frightful. The roulette tables were so 
jammed with people at noon that newcomers couldn't even get near 
them. Perhaps all this might seem glittering in the evening. But the 
sharp and healthy Western sun made the “largest little city in the 
world” look like a crowded sweatshop of glamour. 

We had a hurried luncheon and started out for the last lap of 
our trip. Passing charming Lake Tahoe, Nagler informed us that we 
were in California. But soon we were given a more official warning 
of this fact. We were driving fairly fast on the sunny and quiet high- 
way when suddenly we heard the sound of what we thought to be 
a fire engine. We turned our heads in all directions but there was no 
fire engine to be seen. Nor was there any fire. As a matter of fact, 
there were no houses at all or anything that could catch fire. All we 
could see was a tiny house a few yards to the right of the road. But 
that was not on fire. On the contrary, this was the place where the 
siren sounds came from, we realized with surprise. 
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It turned out to be the headquarters of the California State Patrol. 
Every car entering California had to pass by them for inspection. 
As we stopped before this guardhouse a patrolman asked Nagler 
whether we had any fruit in the car. 

“You see,” he explained, “we don’t want to import any fruit diseases 
into California.” 

He asked us whether we came to visit or to work. Nagler told him 
about his job in the Seattle shipyard and we explained that we were 
only going to spend a week in the state. The patrolman saluted, 
wished us good luck and off we went. To the genuine surprise of 
Andor and myself, Nagler was red with anger. “What a shame!” 
he said. “What a shame!” 

It was several minutes before he calmed down sufficiently to tell 
us what made him so angry. It was the patrolman. The shameful 
inspection and inquiry, he explained, outraged. 

“T envy you,” Andor said to him, “I envy you having been born and 
having lived in such freedom that you can get mad at this mildest 
form of control... .” We told him about the way customs inspections 
were made in Europe, about armed men in uniform who came to 
search your suitcase, your purse and sometimes even your person 
from top to toe. 


Before leaving New York, I had meant to eamestly undertake the 
reading of some literature about the Mormons. I knew nothing about 
them and I felt I ought to have some idea about the people with 
whom we were to spend four weeks. The humidity, shopping errands 
and general excitement before our trip, however, prevented me from 
getting around to it. On the trip, when I had occasional spells of 
remorse for not having gathered information about them, I consoled 
myself with: “You'll still have plenty of time during your one week’s 
stay in San Francisco.” But I really hadn't had time. The evening 
of our departure found me, or as a matter of fact, us, just as un- 
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oriented in Mormon matters as we had been before. Here was finally 
something of which we both were equally ignorant. I never thought 
I'd find a subject in which Andor wouldn’t feel at home. He had 
acquired, in spite of his youth, an exceptional knowledge of history, 
philosophy, literature and other subjects. But had anyone asked him 
about the Mormons he would not have been able to say a word. 
We had a notion that Brigham Young had played some important 
role in founding the religion, mostly because the University which 
engaged Andor was named after him. But we hadn’t the faintest idea 
about the structure of this religion. 

Our entree into the strange world of the Mormons was marked 
with blunder after blunder. The lion’s share of faux pas committed 
during the first days was mine, though, and it took all of Foldes’ 
pianism to restore the balance. 

There was a reception to be given in our honor on the evening of 
our arrival in Salt Lake City. We learned this from Professor Leroy 
Robertson, head of the music department of the Brigham Young 
University. This tall and silent man awaited us at the station in Salt 
Lake City where we were to spend a day. Robertson was to drive 
us the following morning to Provo which was fifty miles’ distance 
from the Mormon capital. 

We were rather tired and didn't ask too many questions. All we 
knew was that at 8.30 Pp. m. we would be called for at our hotel and 
that we were expected to wear formal dress for the reception. In due 
time the phone rang in our hotel room and we were told that people 
were waiting for us downstairs. We were put into a car by a group 
of strangers and taken to a huge, luxurious-looking, corner house, 
surrounded by trees and roses. About thirty people were inside. They 
stood in line waiting to shake hands with us. The ladies in their 
elaborate evening dresses presented an attractive picture with the 
dark brown mahogany-covered walls as a background. 

As the formal reception reached an end, informal groups were 
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formed and I got into conversation with a white-haired gentleman 
who said he was a professor at the University of Utah. From my 
journalistic days, when I interviewed so many people, I have pre- 
served quite subconsciously the habit of asking a great many things 
of new acquaintances. I ask an unusual amount of questions quickly, 
one after the other, possibly during the first ten minutes of our 
conversation. This is a leftover from the time when, true to European 
tradition, a prime minister or a queen or some other important person 
would grant no more than ten minutes of his or her precious time 
and I, poor interviewer, had to find out everything during that brief 
session. On such occasions one had to get to the bottom of things 
immediately. I had acquired the reputation of being an expert in these 
blitz interviews. 

I can think of nothing more fascinating than really getting to know 
a person within the minimum of time. I enjoyed doing this in my 
professional life so much, that the habit stayed with me. I am unable 
to lead long chats about the weather. I am likely to ask a person 
instead what he does. I think that with ninety-nine percent of the 
people the occupation a person chooses is much more revealing than 
his opinion about the weather. I have an irrepressible urge to learn 
something about what the people in the same room with me are 
like. Since in our hectic travelings this would not otherwise be 
possible, I use the blitz method of interviewing. 

Andor always has a gay time watching me “let loose” on someone. 
Oddly, and contrary to what the etiquette books say, very few people 
seem to mind personal questions. Friends warned me that in America 
it was definitely considered bad manners to ask what a person did. 
I must not ask any personal questions, I was instructed. I never obey 
this rule. After all, in almost all cases one’s profession determines 
very considerably one’s circle of interest and, whether European or 
American, people are only too happy to talk about the subject they 
know best — themselves. Once more I felt justified as the white- 
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haired gentleman’s serene face lighted up upon my asking questions 
within his range. His subject was history and he would much rather 
talk about it than about meteorological or*farming matters. 

My conversation with the history professor was interrupted by one 
of the guest’s suggestion that our hostess be induced to sing. Andor 
whispered into my ear that she used to be, years ago, a famed singer, 
celebrated on the concert platforms and opera stages of Europe and 
America. He must have heard this from one of the guests. For 
on our arrival we did not know whose house we were in. Our hostess 
was what Andor describes as a typical Wagnerian singer — tall, 
heavily built and emphatically blonde. When, at the beginning of 
the party, a guest complimented her on how well she looked, she 
gave a long, hearty laugh and said: “You ought to see me in the 
morning without make-up. My husband got such a shock seeing me 
so, he hasn't been able to overcome it in ten years.” She laughed at 
her obviously improvised joke. Looking at the half-dozen elderly 
men in the room I wondered which one was her husband. I had not 
found out yet who our host was. 

In her light pink evening gown, our hostess, whom everybody 
seemed to call Emma Lucy, began to sing with touching enthusiasm. 
Though her voice wasn’t what it must have been years before, she 
charmed all of us with her vigor and warmth. A round-faced, bald 
gentleman, very tall, stood beside me at the buffet table later in the 
evening. He was wiping his head energetically with a huge hand- 
kerchief. It was hot, he complained. I said I thought it was hot 
indeed. We both drank one pineapple drink after the other and 
he wondered whether we had pineapples in Hungary. I told him 
we didn’t. 

He started to speak about Hungary’s agricultural system. I was 
surprised how well informed he was and wondered whether agri- 
culture was his subject at the University. I took it somehow for 
granted that he was a professor. 
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“I am not teaching,” he answered. 

As he revealed equal versatility in discussing the social structure of 
the Central European countries and all the existing plans for a 
Danubian Federation, I thought I had guessed his profession. Any- 
way I had now known him long enough to inquire: 

“I should have guessed,” I began. “You are a columnist, aren't 
your” 

“I am sorry....” 

“What are you then?” I asked. 

“I am an apostle,” he said calmly. 

“So am I,” I said and left him somewhat abruptly. I heard him 
laugh and I was outraged. 

“Who is that man?” I quizzed the first person whom I could get 
hold of, an elderly lady. 

“Which one, dear?” she inquired gently. 

I pointed at my man with annoyance. 

“Why, he is Mr. Bowen, your host!” she said. 

I felt a little uncomfortable. But host or no host, I wouldn’t let 
such a thing pass by so smoothly. I was hurt. After all, this party 
was in our honor and I felt that Mr. Bowen had been rude to me. 

“And what is Mr. Bowen’s occupation, if I may ask?” I continued 
my inquiry. 

The nice old lady seemed surprised. “Why, didn't you know? He 
is one of the twelve apostles of the Mormon Church.” 

Thus did I encounter my first apostle acquaintance. How I longed 
now to talk to him some more, but this impulse was over-shadowed 
by the shame I felt at my silly behavior and I carefully avoided 
going near the part of the room where he was. Yet I could hardly 
blame myself for acting as I had. As a child I used to daydream — 
as so many other children do and will do as long as there are 
children — of the colorful and beautifully dramatic occasions in the 
course of which I would encounter Santa Claus. But that was as 
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far as my imagination carried me. I never daydreamed of meeting 
an apostle. Had I done so I probably would now have acted even 
sillier. For surely my early visions would have been confusingly 
different from the reality. Had I ever as a child indulged in day- 
dreaming of meeting an apostle I wouldn't have visualized the thrill- 
ing event as happening at a buffet table where the apostle was busy 
wiping his sweltering forehead with his left hand while lifting a 
glass of pineapple juice to his lips with his right hand. Not that 
there was anything wrong with either of these activities, but neither 
perspiration nor pineapple juice was what I would have considered 
apostolic. 

Later on, when I learned of the structure upon which the Mormon 
Church was built, when I learned the reasons and meanings of such 
titles as that of apostle, all these things seemed, though unique and 
strange, yet understandable. But for the time being I was stumped 
and speechless. And that was only the beginning. Being guests of 
honor at the house of one of the apostles of the Mormon Church was 
merely the overture to our initiation into the world of Mormons. 

Before leaving for Provo the morning after the reception we took 
a walk in Salt Lake City. Glaring sun shone from a cloudless blue 
sky upon the pink-tinged bare mountains surrounding the city. The 
streets with their predominantly white buildings seemed to glow in 
the sparkling sun. We walked slowly down South Temple Street, 
one of the most important streets of the city. It was a weekday 
morning, yet somehow we felt as though it were Sunday. There 
was a distinctive air about the place, a certain festive atmosphere. 

Although on our subsequent and longer visits to Salt Lake City 
we saw that there were plenty of stores on that street, that first 
morning our attention was focused on the imposing church buildings, 
so that we noticed nothing else. In size as well as in number these 
church edifices dominated all other buildings. Salt Lake City is per- 
haps the only city in the United States whose character has been 
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almost entirely fashioned and determined by a church. And this 
makes an obvious difference in every respect, despite the fact that 
this church is a most down-to-earth, practical one. The Mormon 
Church owns and operates hotels, restaurants, insurance companies, 
banks and numerous other enterprises in Salt Lake City. And while 
they undertake all these for purely practical purposes, this church 
management lends at the same time a certain spiritual quality to the 
everyday life of the city. You notice it in the course of your first 
walk and you are conscious of it later on in whatever capacity you 
may revisit the city. You feel that you are in a holy city. 


We didn’t meet any apostles in Provo, yet there was no end to 
surprises. First of all, the town itself. “This can’t be true,” I announced 
at first glance. “It just can’t be in America,” I assured Andor as we 
took our first walk on the streets of Provo. This was what my husband 
termed an “atavistic” remark, meaning that it resulted from thoughts 
and ideas we had about this country previous to our arrival in 
America. Had anyone in Europe shown me a picture of Provo, with 
its fairy-tale houses, rose gardens and its paradise-on-earth atmos- 
phere, ’'d never have believed that the town was in America. This 
idyllic place could certainly not be in the land of skyscrapers, chew- 
ing gum, subways, the land of a “soul-killing rush for money.” If any- 
where, it could be a model town in Switzerland. For where else can 
you find such gigantic and picturesque mountains covered with heavy 
glowing white snow at the time of the year when roses bloom in the 
gardens? 

On the eve of our arrival in Provo, which at the same time was the 
eve of the opening concert of the Music Festival for which we 
came, there was a get-acquainted party given by the faculty of the 
Brigham Young University, sponsors of the Festival, for the artists. 
The affair was held in a very new and imposingly modern edifice, 
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building which housed the great concert hall, where Andor would 
play an hour later. Presently we gathered in one of its beautiful 
reception rooms, all windows from the high ceiling to the floor. The 
sun, just about ready to set, was reflected in an orange-pink glory in 
the mountains which stood guard around the campus hill like so 
many smiling giants. One of them, the pride of the people of Provo, 
Mount Timpanogos, “the sleeping beauty,” looked like a mountain 
from a fairy book. Colors and shapes seemed almost unreal as we 
looked at them through the huge glass window. 

“Isn't it strange,” Andor turned to me, “that we should never have 
heard of this beautiful place before?” 

“The world ought to know about Provo,” I seconded him enthusi- 
astically and apparently loud enough to be overheard by a little round 
lady who stood beside me. 

“Heaven save us from letting it be known to the world!” she 
exclaimed. 

Andor and I looked at her in amazement. “I beg your pardon?” 
my husband asked. 

“The Lord save us from tourists and strangers,” she declared. “We 
want to keep Provo to ourselves. We want to keep it what it is: a 
fine place to raise our children.” 

I murmured something about what the Swiss would do with such 
gifts of nature, but the lady was unimpressed. 

“Let them do it,” she said. “We want to keep the language of our 
children clean. We want them to play freely on the streets of Provo 
without being exposed to the danger of learning bad words from the 
tourists.” 

Obviously she felt that outside the boundaries of Provo there lay 
a doomed world whose ill winds were dangerous and destructive. 
And how many there were in Provo who felt and thought the very 
same way! In fact, out of this town’s seventeen thousand souls, we 
met only such people during our four weeks’ stay there, and we met 
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hundreds of them, both among townfolks and those connected with 
the university. 

All this was in June, 1941. Provo then was perhaps one of the 
cleanest towns in the United States. Not only were there no liquor 
stores, but you could have practically turned the town upside down 
to find a package of cigarettes. Mormons consider smoking a sin, 
just as they do the drinking of coffee, tea or Coca-Cola. Consequently 
the most wicked drink to be had in downtown restaurants was a 
bottle of root beer. What an irony of fate it was that this very 
Provo, this little paradise on earth, should turn a year later into 
a noisy, overcrowded — and yes, “wicked” boom town! Or was it 
the irony of fateP Perhaps it was only the natural course of life... . 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor the U. S. Steel Corporation started to 
build the country’s third largest steel plant within the city limits of 
Provo — the Geneva Plant. By the summer of 1948, the once idyllic, 
quiet streets of Provo were jammed with people and cars. Cars 
which honked and honked twenty-four hours a day, making the 
sweet silence of the earlier days seem a distant unreal dream. During 
our walks on the streets of Provo that first summer, we met immacu- 
lately dressed little girls and boys playing in the fenceless front yards 
of their homes. One of the faculty wives then spoke with shocked 
excitement of a New York woman, sister of a lady in Provo, who 
let her three-year-old son play in the front yard “half naked” — in 
mere shorts. Two years later these front yards were crowded with 
chubby, sun-tanned and more than half-naked Easter children — 
offspring of the migratory steel-plant workers. And evening after 
evening fathers in many fine Mormon homes paled as they listened 
to the words their small fry used as so many proud additions to 
their much too quickly expanding vocabulary. How often did we 
think on such occasions of the little round lady, the first acquaintance 
to tell us about the Provoans’ attitude toward the outside world. 
But although we saw a great deal of her I never dared to bring 
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up the subject when it became too timely, knowing how deeply 
unhappy she was at the course events had taken. Trying to reconcile 
herself to the presence of thousands of untamed strangers, when the 
thought of a few tourists had horrified her two years earlier, must 
have been hard enough on her. I did not want to force her to talk 
about the painful matter. 

By 1943 the number of workers at the steel plant had increased 
so greatly that practically every single family in Provo had to take 
in at least one of the newcomers for room and board. True, they 
paid well for the right to live and eat with the Mormons, yet the 
house was full of them; they spoke loud, slammed the doors without 
consideration — and yes, they smoked and even drank. While dis- 
rupting the peace and quiet of practically every Mormon household 
was an inner matter, not visible from the outside, the change these 
thousands of war workers brought about in downtown Provo was 
obvious to the point of being spectacular. Instead of the two or 
three clean and dignified restaurants of the pre-steel plant days, you 
now passed by dozens of small, dark, eating and drinking places where 
the screaming juke-box music mixed with the loud voices of the 
customers. You could see heaps of empty beer bottles on every table 
now. Ever so many new women's dress shops popped up on Main 
Street, displaying prominently and in great variety wear which had 
never been shown before in a Provo window: frivolous streamlined 
bathing suits, shorts and midriffs in all colors. What’s more, here 
and there you could see young girls on the streets actually wearing 
these breezy devices. 

At this point natives felt so badly about vicious downtown that 
the mere mention of it made them blush with shame and indignation. 
I can’t imagine any place in the United States which had so little 
desire to become a boom town as Provo — yet that’s just what it 
became, suddenly and completely. Although we couldn't help but 
sympathize with our dear and deeply upset Mormon friends, witness- 
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ing what they termed the tragic metamorphosis of their beloved 
town, the experience was so great and exciting that it overshadowed 
our sympathy. It was in Provo that we got the first taste of the 
tempo in which this great country is still growing. 

During the eighteen years of my life in Szatmar, a town of 50,000 
inhabitants, I recall the building of two edifices: one, a one-story 
building that would pass for a small, very small apartment house; 
the other, a Greek Catholic church. While I do not vouch for the 
buildings erected between my first and fifth year of age, I can 
safely assert that between five and eighteen there were no other 
buildings erected in Szatmar or I would surely have known of them. 
All of the town knew when these sensational events took place as 
they were almost unprecedented. In our impoverished country be- 
tween the two World Wars there wasn’t much money for building. 
The Szatmar I was born into was the same Szatmar my father and 
my father’s father knew. The streets were the same, the buildings 
were the same, the families were the same. The only changes that 
occurred within the life span of one person, and quite a few times in 
one person’s life, were the changes taking place in the names of 
the streets and squares. As one regime followed the other the city’s 
important streets and squares were renamed after the respective 
figureheads of the reigning parties. 

In fact, in the case of Szatmar, for instance, it was not merely a 
change from one political party to another to a third and fourth, but 
the change from one country to another. Together with a number 
of other cities of Transylvania, Szatmar has changed countries four 
times in my lifetime thus far — and I flatter myself that I still belong 
to the young generation! I was born in Szatmar, Hungary, and con- 
tinued to live in Rumania. I left my native town and witnessed from 
a distance only, the two consecutive changes. For Szatmar became 
Hungary again and now it is a part of Rumania once more. But 
I am certain that not one tenth of the number of houses built in 
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Provo were erected in Szatmar by either country’s administration — 
not to mention their incapability of erecting a plant of the size and 
capacity of that in Provo. Seeing a gigantic steel plant rising prac- 
tically overnight was to us an overwhelming experience. The sensa- 
tion of seeing the birth of the vast project was fascinating. Whea 
I was in Provo two years earlier, nothing was there but the bare 
ground. A year later, on our second visit, the plant still wasn’t there. 
But on our third visit the hundreds of machines and thousands of 
workers seemed as firmly established in their day and night shifts 
as though they had been there since the beginning of time. 

To my mind there is no greater miracle than to produce something 
from nothing. I have never seen the nothing in Europe. There always 
was something there. Watching the two hundred million dollar steel 
plant, I got a slight taste of what those born in this country must feel — 
the great feeling that things can and do happen during one man’s life- 
time, that a country can be and is being built before your eyes. The 
stories older New Yorkers told us about the great changes and devel- 
opments that city went through during the span of their lifetime 
belonged as far as we were concerned in the realm of legends. On our 
arrival New York was so solid and stable and final that it might have 
been built centuries ago. New York was there just like Paris and 
Budapest were there. But the Provo of 1943 had not been there on 
our first visit two years earlier. Something was born after we came to 
this country. And how well established, how deeply rooted it looked! 
Well then, we weren't the youngest, the most recent newcomers any 
more! These buildings, these factories came later than we did, and 
by now they seemed as essential, as American, as useful as they 
could be — as we hoped to be. 


Whether we phrased it in words I do not know, but as I think of 
it now I can sum up the goal we set ourselves somewhat like this: 
let America become a part of you and let yourself become a part of 
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America. We both felt that a beautiful and significant step in that 
direction was taken when the honor of inaugurating the new concert 
hall of the Brigham Young University was bestowed upon Andor. 
To give the first concert in a new hall was to be a wonderful experi- 
ence. This was not only the first concert hall he would open in 
America, but the first one anywhere. In Paris, Milano, Rotterdam, 
Stockholm and Budapest he had often played in halls whose walls 
had echoed the playing of Franz Liszt, Paganini or Chopin. He was 
humble when playing in these halls, but his awe was even greater as 
he struck the first note sitting on the stage of that huge, light hall on 
the top of the hill in Provo, where the heavy blue velvet curtains 
were still waiting to be fixed, but which was filed with people — 
people who had come to the opening concert from those little flower- 
framed houses of Provo. For to everyone in the audience the inaugu- 
ration of Provo’s first concert hall was just as important an event as 
it was to the artist himself. Although the Mormon Church had built 
it, as the Brigham Young University was a Church school, the fact 
that it was brought about was the result of the community’s great 
desire to have a suitable place for recitals. . 

And now the concert hall became a reality. Besides townfolks, 
hundreds came from the neighboring towns to be present at the big 
event. People arrived from Salt Lake City, Ogden, Logan, Price, 
Ephraim, Spanish Fork, American Fork and other places which we 
had never heard of at the time but which sooner or later all meant 
more to us than mere names. The hilltop was filled with cars, the 
stars shone brightly and the dark silhouettes of the mountains pre- 
sented a solemn setting for the event. 

The Music Festival was to last four weeks. Foldes was to give the 
opening and closing recitals. The Roth String Quartet was scheduled 
for six concerts in between. Of these six concerts five included num- 
bers in which Andor participated too, so he had quite a full schedule. 
Rehearsals with the quartet would take up part of every day. Yet 
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there was to be ample opportunity for us to get around and learn to 
know Provo and its people. 

We were invited to a friendly gathering in the home of Dean 
Herald R. Clark after the first recital. Mr. Clark is a man of bursting 
energy and vitality, and a great lover of music. Although the arts are 
far from his professional line, he being Dean of Commerce at the 
University, Herald Clark was the first to bring up the idea of a 
Music Festival. Due to his tireless efforts and enthusiasm the idea 
was realized. He dreamed it all up during a “lazy afternoon” as he 
looked at a richly illustrated article in a picture magazine about the 
Salzburg Festival. Wasting no time he then presented a plan to 
Franklin S. Harris, at that time president of the University, a man 
of vision and high culture, who received the proposal with enthu- 
siasm. The Music Festival started out in a small framework the first 
year, merely undertaking the presentation of three concerts. The 
second year the Roth String Quartet was invited to give five con- 
certs, and the third year, our first, the scope of the enterprise was 
further enlarged. Eight concerts were presented to the public, and 
upon the insistence of Dean Clark the minimum fee of $1.65 was 
charged for a season's ticket! For twenty cents per concert Provoans 
could listen to the chamber music and solo pieces of the great 
masters. Everybody in town realized that this was a unique opportu- 
nity, and showed their appreciation by taking full advantage of it. 
Dean Clark told us about the satisfaction and happiness he felt in 
watching his dream turn into a successful reality, and in seeing how 
genuinely the people of Provo had learned to like music. 

If the home of the Vice-President of the Kansas State College 
impressed us with its simplicity, the home of Dean Clark amazed, 
almost shocked us by its utter unpretentiousness. The furniture in the 
living room where we were taken was almost shabby. The springs 
of the sofa and those of the armchairs were quite visibly in a bewil- 
dered state and as we soon found out they objected vigorously to any 
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approach. Dean Clark and his tall, quiet wife were naturally fully 
aware of this, in fact they were the first to poke fun at the sad 
condition of their seating facilities. 

Actually it was an heroic rather than a funny story. To bring up 
six boys, as the Clarks had, on the professional salary of the B.Y.U. 
was no minor achievement. However numerous the merits of this 
fine university are, the salaries paid its teaching staff are low, even in 
relation to the average university salary. Dean Clark would have 
been the last person to complain about this though. You could have 
spent years with him without ever hearing him say that he had 
financial worries. He is one of the most puritan characters I’ve ever 
met. And in his modesty he feels that the most natural thing in the 
world is for him to give all of his time and energy to the University 
without expecting to be adequately compensated for it. 

About five minutes after our arrival at the Clark home our host 
seized Andor’s arm and mine and pushed us with his customary 
vigor toward the dining room. “And now, my dear friends, I shall 
show you the sacred treasure of the Clark home,” he announced with 
a glowing expression. He opened the china closet and from it he 
lifted out with utmost care a rosy cup and saucer. “Here,” he sighed 
as he held the china high. I noticed that the cup had coffee stains all 
over it. Also, ashes had accumulated on one side of the saucer around 
a short chunk of a cigar. 

“See this?” Dean Clark beamed. “Sergei Rachmaninoff drank his 
coffee from this cup — and this is the cigar he smoked.” 

In abstinent Mormonia, where drinking coffee and smoking a cigar 
are considered major crimes, a Mormon, and a prominent man in the 
Church at that, could pay no greater homage to anyone than Dean 
Clark had paid to Rachmaninoff. It was due to Mr. Clark’s tireless 
efforts that the great Russian pianist-composer was brought down to 
Provo for a concert. After the recital Rachmaninoff was invited to the 
Clarks’. To show their delight, Dean Clark and his wife gave the great 
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artist what was more than the equivalent of a lavish soirée given by 
any other of Rachmaninoff’s admirers. Instead of flowing champagne 
and tables with hundreds of different marvels of a cold buffet pre- 
pared by a French chef, the Clarks presented him with a cup of coffee 
— the first in their household. They had to go to Salt Lake City to buy 
the coffee and the pot. Besides the coffee, which was to them a for- 
bidding and treasured liquid, they presented him with a cellophane- 
wrapped Cuban cigar. In deepest reverence to a great artist, this was 
their way of paying homage to the man who brought his great music 
to the people cf Provo. And so that they could never forget the honor 
of having had Rachmaninoff in their home, they preserved the cup 
with its coffee stains and the saucer which Rachmaninoff must have 
used in lieu of a nonexistent ashtray, with the precious chunk of the 
Maestro’s cigar. 


What we first noted about the children in Provo was their quantity. 
This itself was so amazingly high that it captured our full attention. 
Wherever we looked there were children: babies, toddlers, boys and 
girls of the bobby-sock age, adolescents of every assortment. There 
were also several children in the house we lived in. 

The Brigham Young University had arranged for our lodging be- 
fore our arrival in Provo, and we were taken directly from the station 
to a lovely private home, that of the daughter of one of the Mormon 
pioneers. We wers to occupy the upper floor of the spacious two- 
story family house. As we entered the house, our hostess, a charming- 
looking lady, was busy scolding two little boys of about eight or nine 
years of age. 

“Your sons?” J asked, just to make conversation, for I was sure that 
the answer would be in the affirmative. Whose else could they be? 

“One of them,” came the answer, “is my son. Come here, Charlie,” 
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she signalled the somewhat taller of the two children. “And this 
naughty boy here, Peter, is my grandson.” 

She made both boys say hello to us and shake our hands. Peter was 
seven years old and his uncle, Charlie, was nine years of age. The 
mother-grandmother noticed our surprise. “There is nothing unusual 
about it,” she assured us. “You will find this in many Provo families.” 
And so we did. 

With their seven children and four grandchildren our hosts repre- 
sented a typical Provo family. Peter was the oldest grandchild and 
Charlie the youngest son. You could find their duplicates in many 
other Mormon homes. There was only one family among the many 
we learned to know who had as few as three children. The average 
was five; and eight, nine or ten was far from unusual. All this was in 
direct compliance with the teachings of the Mormon Church, just as 
was everything else in this part of the world. The better we learned 
to know the people here the more clearly we saw the important role 
the Church played in every single phase of their lives. 

The Church is by far the most important social institution in the 
Mormon community. Its rules determine the life pattern of every 
Mormon from cradle to grave. Children as small as five or six years 
of age are given certain responsibilities as members of the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints. Because of the tremendous importance youth 
plays in the life of a community, one of the most important projects 
of the Church is the education of the young generation. Attached to 
the public high schools in every village, town and city of Utah are 
“seminaries’ where Mormon children receive religious instruction. 

Boys at the tender age of twelve are already full-fledged working 
members of the Church, having years of religious training behind 
them. Once he has passed his twelfth year, every Mormon boy is 
made to feel that he plays an important part in sharing the responsi- 
bility of keeping the Church functioning. The Mormon Church has 
no professional ministry, the leadership being composed entirely of 
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laymen, and every Mormon is educated at the earliest age to feel his 
responsibility toward his religious duties. The devotion and unselfish- 
ness with which every one of them, young and old alike, spends so 
much time in performing various Church duties cannot fail to amaze 
the outsider. It impressed us greatly. Dean Clark spent many of his 
afternoons speaking at funerals; the professor of English was several 
times a week in charge of lectures for church groups; the wife of 
the head of the music department delivered food every day of the 
week to the poor. Every one of these people had his daily duties. 
They all attended to these jobs with the utmost conscientiousness, 
although in most cases it meant the sacrificing of the only hour of 
leisure they had during their busy day. An average Mormon, we were 
told, gives six to twenty hours for church work weekly. They consider 
it a great privilege and honor to be able to be of service, just as they 
are happy to give to the Church ten percent of their annual income. 
Were it not for this spirit, unfaltering ever since the birth of Mormon- 
ism nearly a hundred and twenty years ago, the deserts of Utah would 
never have been transformed in so comparatively short a time into a 
miraculously fertile and flourishing land. 

One of the many unexpected things we discovered in Provo was 
that so many people there had traveled all over the world. In this 
little Western town lived men who had been in Asia, Africa, Australia. 
Whenever we were invited to the home of one of the professors we 
found among the guests people who had spent years in Turkey, China, 
Norway, Samoa, New Zealand or Spain. As they reach their seven- 
teenth or eighteenth year, Mormon boys are sent to faraway lands as 
missionaries. They are required to spend two years there and during 
that time they get a very valuable practical education besides attend- 
ing to their missionary work. Many Mormons have been able to utilize 
these experiences in various walks of life. Dr. Harris, then president 
of the University, told us that he owed two interesting assignments 
to the knowledge acquired during the two years of his missionary 
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trips. Because he was familiar with local conditions, he was asked by 
the Iranian government to spend a year in that country as their 
official agricultural advisor. And previous to this job, from which he 
had just returned, he had been invited by the Soviet government to 
study conditions and advise the U.S.S.R. about possible plans for 
new settlements in Siberia. 

The men in Provo, whether professors, carpenters or insurance 
men, were, generally speaking, on a higher intellectual level than the 
men of any non-Mormon Western town of Provo’'s size. But the case 
of the women was an entirely different story. Perhaps because I wasn’t 
born into the special privileges which are handed over on a silver 
platter to every American girl the moment she enters this world, I 
was more sensitive about these matters. From the moment of my 
arrival in America I had delighted very consciously in the distinction 
and respect that surrounded the women here; and the difference 
between the position of women in Mormonland and in other parts of 
the country seemed to me striking. I felt as though the solid ground 
had slipped out from under the women here. The more I learned to 
know these Mormon women and the odds they had to overcome all 
through their lives, the greater my respect for them became. With a- 
childbirth to cope with every year and a half or two years at best for 
over a period of at least a dozen years, with all imaginable domestic 
work incessantly on their hands to the end of their lives, they could 
have sunk into a purely animal existence. Yet under the circumstances 
they have done marvelously well. Especially in view of the fact that, 
besides physical hardships, they have to fight against less tangible but 
equally strong obstacles as well. 

There is something about the way Mormon men treat their women 
which I found rather revolting. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” Andor said as I mentioned 
this to him shortly after our arrival in Mormonia. Apparently you had 
to be a woman to sense, more with your instincts than in any other 
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way, that something was wrong. “Just what do you mean” he wanted 
to know as I was unable to be more specific with my charges against 
the Mormon men. “Don’t they treat their wives well?” 

“Remember what the Philadelphia cab driver said?” I answered for 
lack of a better argument, referring to one of our favorite jokes which 
we found fitted so many situations and which we quoted whenever it 
seemed even remotely apropos. The cab driver, as my husband knew 
so well, was commenting on the seventy-five cents a passenger was 
handing over to him. This was the exact amount the meter showed. 
“Isn't this correct?” the passenger inquired, seeing the driver’s disap- 
pointment.*It’s correct, Mister,” the cabby retorted,“but it ain’t right!” 

Somehow it wasn’t right the way these women were treated 
although undeniably it was correct. Polygamy was a thing of the past 
in Mormonland, yet male absolutism still flourished in Provo. If you 
followed the eyes of any man at a social gathering where both sexes 
were represented, you wondered whether they had a special mechan- 
ism to exclude the perception of women. Not only did they throw the 
ball of conversation back and forth among themselves, giving no 
chance to the women to say a word, but whenever their eyes had to 
pass those of a woman, their blank, glassy look indicated clearly that 
they just didn’t see her. 

As I watched the women sitting silently for hours listening with 
obvious awe to whatever the men had to say on world affairs and 
other usual topics of conversation, I was convinced that they them- 
selves knew nothing about these matters. How very great was my 
surprise when a group of the B.Y.U. faculty wives invited me to a 
ladies’ party one afternoon and I really learned to know them. At 
these grapejuice parties — tea parties were forbidden — the ladies 
discussed politics, art and literature with great interest and versatil- 
ity. It wasn't their ignorance in these matters but their training and 
the general spirit of things around them that sealed their lips when 
men were present. 
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How they could ever manage to organize reading and poetry clubs 
and other once-a-week cultural afternoons with all the work they had 
to do in their homes, I did not understand. No one who saw what 
they had to accomplish from dawn to dusk could help being greatly 
impressed. The more I learned about their daily chores the more I 
admired the will power which enabled them to do anything beyond 
their exhausting domestic work. Practically every woman I met in 
Provo had a baby under two years of age. Previous to our arrival in 
Mormonland I used to think, on the basis of remarks made by young 
mothers in New York, that a baby was a full-time job twenty-four 
hours a day and that taking care of it prevented a woman from doing 
anything else. Tell this to a Mormon mother and she will think you 
are just trying to be funny. 

In Szatmér or Budapest there wasn't a single woman among my 
friends and acquaintances who hadn't a nurse to take care of her 
baby — aside from the usual staff of household workers feverishly 
busying themselves with cooking and cleaning. It was natural, there- 
fore, that I should have great respect for those New York mothers 
whom I saw taking full charge of their babies singlehanded; and if 
these women cooked a meal in the evening for their husbands on top 
of all this I was certain that they had accomplished the maximum. 
Just how far the maximum accomplishment could be stretched, de- 
pending on training and conditioning, I saw in Provo. 

After taking care of the baby early in the morning the women of 
Provo prepare a substantial breakfast for their family of six, seven or 
more. Then, having washed the dishes and cleaned the house from 
basement to attic, they begin to prepare the family lunch. Almost 
without exception men in Provo eat their midday meal at home. After 
the luncheon dishes are washed and the baby prepared for its after- 
noon nap, the time has come to dash down to the basement and begin 
the daily washing, for where there are children of all ages there is 
plenty to wash. With washing off her mind, the mending and darn- 
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ing of socks is taken care of. Then the lady of the house is ready to 
relax at her sewing table. For most of the women in Provo make their 
own dresses as well as those of their daughters. If you add to ‘these 
activities the work required for the endless canning of all possible 
vegetables and fruits to last the large family all winter, you know 
the range of duties of a typical Mormon woman. 

Such was the day of the wife of the President of the University — 

who undoubtedly reigned as far as social position was concerned in 
_ the town of Provo — just as it was of the shoe repairman’s wife. But 
the house which the president’s wife had to care for all by herself was 
three times as large as that of the other woman’s. Hiring household 
help was an unheard-of practice in Provo. Furthermore, no decent 
woman would ever have considered sending the family wash to the 
laundry and most certainly she would not buy factory-canned vege- 
tables and fruits: these solutions would be much too expensive. 
Thriftiness to a degree unknown in other parts of America, is one of 
the characteristics of Mormonland. Ever since the early days when 
the pioneers had to go without tools and food as they carved their 
Land of Promise from Utah rocks and sand, these people have made 
a virtue of living a Spartan existence. 

More often than not the manifestation of this great Mormon habit 
filled us with respect — the respect we all feel, I believe, for such traits 
as we do not possess. I admired my friends who seemed to be person- 
ifications of it. Rachel Heninger, who became one of my best friends 
in Provo, was one of them. This energetic blonde woman, wife of the 
head of the Utah State Hospital in Provo, enjoyed a unique social 
standing in the town. At that time her grandfather, Heber J. Grant, 
was still alive. He was the President of the Mormon Church — and 
nothing could have given anyone in a Mormon community more 
glory than being the president’s granddaughter. Dr. Heninger had a 
fine position as the Superintendent of the large State Hospital. It was 
an exceptionally good job for, besides providing them with a com- 
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fortably large income, it automatically furnished them with a home. 
They lived within the hospital grounds in the luxurious dwelling 
reserved for the superintendent. In the garden surrounding the house, 
Rachel grew all the vegetables needed for the family. She took care 
alone, naturally, of the large house and did all the usual washing, sew- 
ing and canning. These domestic activities and taking care of her 
children did not prevent her, however, from giving regular daily 
piano lessons to about a dozen youngsters all year round. 

“But why do you work yourself to death?” I asked, somewhat be- 
wildered, one afternoon after having watched her feverish activities 
for a few hours. 

“As long as I am able to do it, I think I should,” she answered 
calmly, adding that it would be a shame not to take advantage of the 
knowledge she had acquired by having taken piano lessons for many 
years. “You see,” she went on, “I don’t want to get lazy. You never 
know what life keeps in store for you. One day I may even have to 
work for my living.” 


Among our dearest friends in Provo were Leroy Robertson and his 
wife Naomi. Robertson was the head of the music department at the 
B.Y.U. This lean and silent man had had a fascinating life. Born in a 
forlorn little village in southern Utah, he spent the first twelve years 
of his life herding cows, other people's cows, for the Robertsons were 
much too poor to own any. As he had boundless admiration for the 
sounds the old fiddler produced while playing at the town dances, : 
Leroy decided at the age of eight that he would try producing similar 
musical sounds himself, so he whittled out his own fiddle. It was a 
queer instrument, but it gave sounds. Why shouldn't itP The horse- 
hair for the bow came direct from the old mare’s tail. ... 

Upon reaching high school age Leroy was sent to his grandparents 
to live in a larger place. This large place was a small town too, but not 
so small as the one he had lived in before. It was a large enough place 
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to provide him with the opportunity to study music. He took orches- 
tra, band, chorus and harmony lessons all at once; moreover, he organ- 
ized an orchestra of high school students. He couldn’t get enough of 
music! With his tremendous appetite for learning he read all the 
books he could lay his hands on, studied all the scores that came his 
way. And soon he began to compose. When we met him he had a 
great many compositions in his desk. Andor saw his short Etudes, 
was greatly pleased with them and programmed them for one of his 
recitals at the Festival. At the time neither Foldes nor Robertson had 
any hope that national recognition would come soon to this gifted but 
hitherto unknown American composer. 

Encouraged by the pleasure Andor showed in his pieces and the 
ovation the audience gave him when they were performed, Robert- 
son began to work on a major composition for “Foldes and orchestra,” 
instead of the usual “piano and orch.” This piece, the Rhapsody, was 
performed two years later by the Salt Lake City Symphony, and the 
Salt Lake Telegram devoted a long editorial to the occasion, hailing 
the performance of a brilliant major composition by a native of the 
state as a turning point in Utah's history. Famed violinists and pianists 
began asking Robertson for compositions and several large pub- 
lishers offered to print his music. In 1944 the most “highbrow” forum, 
the New York Music Critics’ Circle, chose his String Quartet as one of 
‘the three best compositions of the year heard in New York during 
that season. 

One morning after Andor left for his rehearsal with the quartet I 
called up Naomi Robertson. I told her that I wanted to surprise my 
husband with some shirts and neckties and asked her advice as to 
where to go shopping. “Which is the best haberdashery in town?” 
I inquired. 

“One is just as good as the other,” Naomi answered. 

“Where do you buy your husband’s shirts and neckties?” I 


wondered. 
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“Sometimes we buy in one store, sometimes in another,” she said. 

I thanked her for the information and hung up. A moment later I 
dialed Mrs. Clark and told her about my intention of shopping for 
shirts and ties. “You see, tomorrow is our first wedding anniversary,” 
I explained. “My plan must remain a secret.” Andor would be home 
from the rehearsal shortly and I'd have to be back from downtown 
before that. I would have time to go to one store only and would 
therefore appreciate it if she would direct me to the best. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Clark said, “they are all the same.” She paused. 
“One is just as good as the other one.” 

I was wasting too much time in phoning which led me nowhere. 
Irushed downtown to try my luck the best I could. Just before reach- 
ing Main Street I met Rachel. “I am so glad to meet you,” I rejoiced 
and hurriedly asked her advice only to be assured that: “One store 
keeps just as nice shirts as the other.” 

By then I had gathered that there was more to these three identi- 
cal reactions than mere coincidence. It was, I learned, one of the 
golden rules of the Mormons never to recommend one store in favor 
of another. Nor was it ethical to reveal where you yourself did your 
shopping, for this might indirectly influence another person in his 
choice. And that would be unfair, since one store was just as good as 
the other.... 

Advice as to the right haberdashery I didn't get, but I bought the 
shirts and neckties just the same. Andor had a gift for me too — a 
golden wrist watch. July 1, 1941, our first wedding anniversary, was 
a briskly glorious day and we decided to make the most of it. We 
had waited for this day to treat ourselves to the scenic drive around 
what was called “The Loop,” a ride that would take us up the winding 
mountain road. We hired a cab and spent an unforgettable day be- 
tween heaven and earth, parking at a spot where we could see down 
into the valley and up and around the other snow-covered mountains. 
The air was filled with the fragrance of young trees and the freshness 
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of the crystal snow under our feet. The world seemed infinitely great 
and beautiful. Our hearts were filled with happiness and peace. 
Standing on that mountain road, from which we could clearly see the 
wide range of mountains and the gleaming meadows and forests 
around us, we felt that we were the most fortunate people in the 
world — fortunate in being allowed to be happy and young in Amer- 
ica, a happy and young country. 

Hardly had we gotten home from our beautiful excursion when 
Dr. Gerritt de Jong, Dean of Fine Arts at the B.Y.U., phoned, asking 
us to come over to his house that evening. To our great surprise we 
found about two dozen people there. The ladies wore evening gowns, 
the men their dinner jackets. As we entered the room, everybody 
cheered and I was handed a huge bouquet of red roses, while Andor 
received a golden pen and pencil. The party, as it turned out, was 
given in honor of our first wedding anniversary. President and Mrs. 
Harris were there with all of our other friends from the faculty of the 
B.Y.U. There were lumps in my throat as I caught Andor’s glance. 
He too was touched, that we should be treated to such a heart-warm- 
ing manifestation of real friendship as this wedding anniversary party. 

We left Provo after Andor’s Festival-closing recital, feeling that we 
would be back soon. We knew the people of Provo wanted us to come 
back. At five-thirty the morning after the recital we were driving in a 
cab toward the Union Pacific depot in Salt Lake City where we had 
had to spend the night as our east-bound train was leaving from there 
in the early morning. The streets were quiet at that hour. We sat 
silently in the car, tired from the late night ride and the early rising. 
My eyes were half closed and Andor was struggling with sleep too, 
when IJ noticed that the cab driver, turning his back to the wheel and 
steering with his left hand, had begun to stare at us. He looked and 
looked. Then, as though lightning had struck him, he exclaimed: 
“Say! You are Mr. and Mrs. Foldes, aren’t you?” 

Our sleepiness was gone. We opened our eyes, wide awake, and 
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beamed as the driver continued: “I saw your pictures in the Salt Lake 
Tribune last week. Gee, I must get your autographs and take ’em 
home to my wile.” 

In a city of one hundred and seventy-five thousand, where we had 
never spent more than a few hours and knew only a handful of people 
who at this early hour were all asleep in their homes on the hills, a 
cab driver recognized us and asked for our autographs. “That's fame!” 
I exclaimed. Andor beamed. “I guess it is,” he agreed modestly. We 
both felt that we were on the very top of the world. 
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On a windy, cold winter morning an acquaintance of ours called up 
Andor. “What are your plans for July and August?” he asked after 
saying a hasty hello. Was he poking fun at us, we wondered. We had 
no idea what we were to do the following week. It seemed absurd to 
us that we should know what was to happen in the far distant future 
of six months hence, so Andor said elegantly, “We haven’t decided 
yet.” 

“Well then, don’t for heaven’s sake, don’t decide about it until I see 
you, the acquaintance urged in a tone so tense with suspense that we 
could hardly keep from going wild with excitement during the short 
time we waited for him to come up. Those were the days of waiting 
for a miracle, when so little happened that even a less mysterious 
phone call caused the greatest of excitement. 

Finally the young man arrived in person. He was an Austrian 
‘cellist by the name of Vicky. Without wasting even the time to greet 
us, he entered the room shouting: “A lucky guy you are, my friend! 
I am bringing you a Haupttreffer (jackpot) on a silver platter!” 

Apparently he had come in a great hurry for he was quite out of 
breath and perspiring. He threw himself into our one and only arm- 
chair and wiped his forehead with his immense green handkerchief. 
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We sat silently facing him like two question marks, and that made 
him feel that perhaps he ought to be somewhat more specific as to the 
nature of the Haupttreffer we had just hit through him. 

“Well, my dear friends, a new music camp is about to open in the 
Adirondacks,” Vicky began spaciously and paused significantly at this 

oint. 
. “A music camp?” Andor wondered. “What on earth is that?” 

“Oh,” Vicky smiled benevolently, “my good friend, a music camp is 
a summer resort for teen-agers, where they make music too. .. .” 

The next half hour brought about the detailed description of the 
wonders in store for us. The opportunity seemed beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the most unique opportunity ever offered to anyone — 
the chance of becoming the piano instructor of a music camp. “Youll 
have the most beautiful vacation of your lives and you'll get paid 
for it, besides being provided with room and board.” 

Vicky himself would be there, too. He had just accepted the offer 
that morning. When he heard that they were looking for a pianist, 
he immediately called us. 

“And what am I supposed to do for all this?” Andor wondered. 

“Ridiculously little,” Vicky whispered, “practically nothing... . 
But wait until you hear all this from Mr. Bing. You must go and 
see him tonight in his hotel.” 

Mr. Bing was the owner of the music camp. He was a man with 
steel-blue eyes, golden hair, rosy cheeks and a triumphant smile. 
Or so it seemed to us in the split second while we could see him. 
For a few moments after we had entered his hotel room that eve- 
ning the lights went out and Mr. Bing, patting Andor vigorously 
on the back, heralded triumphantly: “I am not a man to waste 
much time — I will show you my film without delay.” Then with 
another bang on his back: “And don’t you say as much as a word 
until you have seen it!” 

This instruction seemed superfluous to me. We had no intention 
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of saying anything. In fact, the unusual reception and the pitch- 
dark hotel room made us speechless. We waited tensely in the 
dark room until Mr. Bing’s film apparatus began to work. We saw 
Lake Placid and Saranac Lake in the winter with gay crowds skiing 
down lovely snow-covered hills. We saw these resorts in their 
abundant multi-colored fall costume. 

“What beautiful country!” I sighed. 

“Our camp is a stone’s throw from these places,” Mr. Bing said 
with great pride, and proceeded to show us the lake on the shores 
of which he had built his camp. It was a lovely lake with tiny 
islands in it. The lake shore was thick with tall, young pine trees. 

Our delight at the sight of such beautiful scenery was boundless. 
We felt that Vicky was right indeed. We were the luckiest people 
in the world. Not only had we plans now months ahead — but what 
wonderful plans! Being allowed to spend the summer in those 
beautiful mountains and being provided with free room and board 
was reason enough to make anyone happy. And above all this, it 
seemed that we would have a perfectly wonderful time. 

“You'll give two or three half-hour piano lessons every morning,” 
Mr. Bing explained, “and by ten you'll be through with your work. 
Nothing else is required of you until the following morning. You 
can hike and swim and row as much as you want to. You'll have 
a beautiful Steinway concert grand at your disposal. You may prac- 
tice all day, if you want to... .” 

At the mention of the unlimited use of the concert grand, Andor 
turned to me with a glowing face and said in Hungarian: “I am 
ashamed to accept two hundred dollars for this. Shouldn't I offer 
him to come without pay?” 

As he had been practicing on the meek upright we rented for 
five dollars a month, the prospect of a Steinway grand enchanted 
him beyond description. When Andor was eight, Europe's famed 
Bésendorfer, perhaps the best-known master among Continental piano 
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builders, presented him with a concert grand. As there was already a 
Steinway concert grand in the Foldes house, he could practice on 
either one. At the time he took it absolutely for granted that he should 
own the two Kohinoors of pianos. A few months with our rented up- 
right, however, made him appreciate the thought of being permitted 
to practice on a concert grand. In fact, the prospect of being allowed 
to use that instrument day in and day out for weeks overwhelmed him. 

“Imagine,” he whispered in Hungarian, “how many new pieces 
I could learn during the summer... .” 

For a concert artist the summer months are the most precious 
of the year. It is then that he can work for himself and gather all 
the scents from all the flowers. He studies new scores, deepens his 
insight into old ones, finds new pianissimos, new colors and shades 
during the quiet hours of practicing, while no immediate date of 
a concert mars his artistic leisure. For two or three months now he 
will not have to wear his stiff shirt and tails. Also, he can forego the 
rigid artistic discipline, so essential during the months of concertiz- 
ing. During the season the artist knows only one goal while prac- 
ticing, and that is to keep his repertoire in the best of shape 
between two concerts; to crystallize each and every piece on the 
program to a perfection where moods, headaches or a train arriving 
five minutes before the concert will not upset the artistic standards 
of the performance. During the summer, however, with his sport 
shirts and playclothes, he can don a playful attitude toward his 
instrument as well. Play is just as necessary for an artist as it is for 
a banker or businessman. But while the businessman, if he wants 
to play for a few weeks after a strenuous years’ work, escapes from 
his business altogether to go fishing, the artist does his playing and 
vacationing on his instrument. I don’t mean to say that artists do 
not go on fishing trips, riding excursions or golf parties. They do 
and they love it — but each and every day they must have a session 
with their instrument or they are violently unhappy. 
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Going away from it all for a few weeks is fine for an artist as well | 
as for anyone else. But even during this time the most important 
part of his relaxation is not done on the golf course or in a fishing 
boat. It is done in the very medium in which he worked so hard all 
year. But while he works at it during the season, he plays with it 
now. And what a difference that is! Instead of practicing certain 
pieces, he plays in an enchanted aimlessness dozens of pieces 
which he hasn’t looked at for years, which he does not intend ever 
to play at a concert, but which from one or another musical point 
he enjoys sufficiently to browse in. And then he allows himself 
those delightful improvisations which prompt him to make a toy’s 
march from some passage of a dignified Beethoven Sonata, follow- 
ing the same impulse that prompts a banker to read mystery stories 
during his vacation after having read the Wall Street Journal all 
year round. 

After many hours of colorful, irresponsible sessions — the Ger- 
mans would call it “musizierien,” to make music for the sheer fun 
of it — the artist begins to feel hungry for systematic playing again, 
for practicing with a certain goal in mind. It is then that he is ripe 
for studying compositions he has not studied before, for enlarging 
his repertoire with new pieces. His mind is fresh and relaxed and 
he is eager to set his teeth into something big. 

Naturally, all these playful weeks, as well as those spent prepar- 
ing for the next season, can be achieved only under settled circum- 
stances. You cannot relax at the piano if you don’t know whether 
you will be able to pay the month's rent and still have money to 
buy food, especially if these burning problems of living, the entire 
experience of insecurity, have been as completely unknown to you 
as they were to Andor. Having been born and having lived in ab- 
solute security all his life, the complete lack of it was not only de- 
pressing but terrifying. Hence, at a moment when we lived in 
absolute insecurity, not knowing one day what the next would 
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bring, the prospect of being relieved of rent and food problems for 
two months seemed like heaven. In camp the essential problems of 
life would be taken care of automatically: we'd have a place to live 
and enough to eat without having to give them a thought. And 
there would be a concert grand at his disposal. .. . No, Andor felt, 
he couldn’t possibly accept money in addition to all these blessings. 
Again he whispered to me in our native tongue that he would tell 
Mr. Bing that we would come without pay. ... 

I breathlessly whispered back that, although I felt the same way, 
we ought to think of what would happen to us at the end of the 
summer. We would arrive in New York without a penny and the 
thought of this would spoil Andor’s peace of mind at camp. So, 
with great difficulty, he swallowed his words and said nothing. We 
both were deeply ashamed of our greediness as we assured Mr. 
Bing that we would accept his offer. Nevertheless we were bound- 
lessly happy. 

On a crisp mid-July morning we followed Mr. Bing with ex- 
pectancy across the dewy lawn of the music camp. A few yards 
ahead of us lay the deep-green lake with a lovely island in its 
center. Gay summer homes could be seen on the distant shore. We 
walked toward a two-story wooden structure surrounded by trees. 
Presently we stepped onto its open porch. 

A tower of a man stood there looking piercingly at us. He wore 
blue trousers and an amazingly dirty white woolen shirt. He also 
displayed a quite unpleasant expression. 

“This is Mr. and Mrs. Foldes,” Mr. Bing presented us to the giant. 
“They ve just arrived.” 

We smiled at him happily and said, “How do you do?” 

He ignored our smile and hello, however. “Take them to their 
room and explain to them the order of the day,” he commanded, 
without even looking at us. 

“Mr. Lane is rather cross in the mornings,” Mr. Bing muttered. 
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“Who is Mr. Lane?” Andor asked uneasily. 

“He is my partner and I let him run the camp as I am busy travel- 
ing. 

Senn or unfortunately, we didn’t have time to ponder this 
remark or give so much as a thought to what it meant. Our happy 
weeks in Provo made us look forward, in a rosy mood, to this un- 
doubtedly equally happy adventure. 

We were walking through a little forest now at the end of which 
was the cottage which was to house us. We would share the house 
with two other members of the camp’s teaching staff, Mr. Bing said. 
The living room we passed through to reach the stairs looked cozy. 
Our room at the top of the stairs was small but light with two com- 
fortable-looking beds, a table and a chair. From our window we 
could see the beautiful trees. A lovely place to spend six weeks, 
Andor and I agreed. 

We often recalled later those first cheerful moments. But above 
all, in the days and weeks that followed, we remembered with 
nostalgia the simple, carefree way the two of us entered our room 
that first morning. We merely opened the door, stepped across the 
threshold and there we were. Never again were matters to be so 
idyllic and simple! All of our consecutive entrees took place in a 
far noisier, far more dramatic manner. 

This was due to the bats, which graciously shared the room with 
us. They were there to greet us the very first evening we spent at 
camp. We entered our room — two innocents that first night — and 
ppf, with a loud and painful bang, Mr. Bat hit me in the forehead in 
his panicky effort to avoid us. As we stood in the doorway, petri- 
fied from the experience, the bat flew gaily out to the corridor and 
then into Miss Cynthia’s dark bedroom. Miss Cynthia, the voice 
teacher, whose room was next to ours, was in the bathroom across 
the corridor, and as her door was left half open the bat flew in. On 
her return from the bathroom the pest hit her in the head. Miss 
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Cynthia was nearly seventy and had very little hair, so the collis- 
sion was painful besides being horrifying. She cried for help and 
Vicky hurried up from the living room just as we were hastening 
to her. In the half hour which followed, we were one great un- 
organized combat unit in our determination to chase the bat out 
of the house. 

As the different types of lighting effects, which even a first-rate 
Hollywood director would have taken pride in, and which were 
the result of Vicky’s “sure-fire” bat-fighting method, didn’t seem to 
impress the creature, we had to resort to other methods while he 
made the rounds all over again. Finally, after brooms and tennis 
rackets had been flying in the air and the four of us were totally 
out of breath from running wildly up and down the stairs, the bat 
took mercy and departed. Completely exhausted in body and soul 
we went to bed long after midnight. 

The bat premiére was followed by nightly repeat performances 
in the weeks to come. Had it not been for the extreme tension and 
drama accompanying each and every one of the bat’s night appear- 
ances, the performance would have become somewhat monoto- 
nous. As it was, however, our nightly fights were anything but dull. 
Just as it is or should be at every really worthy theatrical per- 
formance, something new had been added night after night to the 
Cynthia-Vicky-Foldes-contra-Bat show. Sometimes there were two 
bats instead of one. And sometimes they went to Vicky’s room first 
and then into ours. 

As time went by it became shamefully obvious that we were 
no good in bat hunting. When the pest settled in our room first, we 
considerately hastened to close the door behind us, so it shouldn’t 
fly out to other parts of the house. But, after an interminable strug- 
gle, we had to give up our efforts to chase him out of the window and 
inevitably had to summon Vicky’s help. The truth of the matter 
was that both Andor and I were afraid of the winged beast. The 
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thought that we might hit him with our sticks and rackets and that 
he would fall down somewhere in the room, perhaps right on our 
beds, petrified us. Consequently our manipulations with the chas- 
ing gadgets, hindered by the fear that they might strike home, were 
rather vague and distant and stimulated the bat to continue his 
endless carousel ride even more vigorously. 

As Vicky preferred to chase the animal in full attire rather than 
in pajamas and as he knew that if it wasn’t in his or Miss Cynthia’s 
room it was with us and we would summon him just as he was 
going to sleep, he soon developed the blessed habit of making the 
rounds of the house every evening, establishing the bat’s where- 
abouts and undertaking the direct fight in solo, while the rest of us 
merely seconded as handymen, rapidly opening and closing doors 
and windows, switching lights on and off, as the turn of the fight 
required. Slowly, a routine, if not a happy one at least one which 
worked somehow, was established in our little bat-ridden cottage. 

For a day or two we felt that these night fights were the dark 
moments of our camp life. But as time went by we came to look 
upon these scenes as so many oases in the Sahara of a Lane-filled 
world. For pests though the bats were, they were butterflies com- 
pared to Mr. Lane. Our nightly affairs with the bats did not lack 
humorous moments, whereas there was no humor where Mr. Lane 
was concerned. 

Exhausted from the shock of our initiating struggle with the bat, 
we slept deep sleeps on our first night at camp and missed the 
bugle call in the morning. Mr. Bing told us on our arrival that the 
sound of the bugle meant reveille to faculty and campers alike, and 
that we must watch out for its call at seven a.m. We were asleep 
at seven. We did not hear the reveille. What we did hear was the 
second bugle call at seven-fifteen. We were out of bed, in our slacks, 
and on the run toward the main building ten minutes later. We 
arrived completely out of breath, but self-satisfied at our rapid 
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dressing. We approached the lawn in the front of the main building 
where, we were told, the flag raising and roll call would take place 
every morning before breakfast. 

The flag had been raised, the roll call over when we bumped 
into adults and children filing into the porch for breakfast. We were 
a little sorry to have missed the flag-raising ceremony, but quite 
happy to have arrived in time for breakfast. The early dinner we 
had the evening before was a long-gone memory. The extra exercise 
in connection with the bat, the hurried run through the forest, the 
fresh Adirondack morning air increased our appetite to its maximum. 
We were good and hungry and, following the rest of the crowd, we 
approached the two seats assigned to us at the faculty table the day 
before, in happy anticipation of a fine breakfast. 

We were half seated when Mr. Lane’s eyes and words fired at us: 
“Well, well! Good morming, my friends,” he rejoiced from the head 
of the table where he was presiding, in what seemed to me a some- 
what overjovial tone. “And how are you this beautiful morning?” he 
inquired with the courtesy of a knight. And then, changing abruptly 
to a sharp tone, as though he would like to penetrate into our bones, 
he announced: “You were late for the roll call — you can't have 
breakfast.” 

We smiled at him, relieved that, after all, he had a good sense 
of humor. In no time we realized however that he was dead serious. 
We looked at the others at our long faculty table. Nobody had so 
much as a suggestion of a smile. They all seemed embarrassed and 
avoided our glances. We looked at each other, then again at the rest 
of the people, then at Mr. Lane, but from nowhere came any hint or 
suggestion as to what we should do. In dreams — for such painful 
scenes usually happen only in one’s dreams — when the humiliation 
gets to be unbearable one usually flies away on suddenly acquired 
wings or else wakes up. So not even my nightmares could suggest 
anything helpful as to what one ought to do. Emily Post may have 
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behavior advice for all conceivable situations, but I am sure even 
she would have been at a loss. 

But soon good advice arrived in the form of a brisk order from 
the head of the table: “You both are excused now,” Lane’s voice 
whipped. “And, Foldes, I want you to wait for me inside.” And we 
were gone. But not before Lane had yelled, “Mr. Stone, Mrs. Stone!” 
The old cook and his wife appeared at the other end of the porch in 
the kitchen door. “The Foldeses are not to get breakfast today,” he 
shouted. 

The small fry at the last table giggled. Our humiliation was com- 
plete. I had no handkerchief and so the tears ran all over my face 
the moment I managed to get out of sight. I ran wildly through the 
forest toward the cottage. Half an hour later Andor came back, 
smiling from his audience with Lane. Lane had told him that this 
example was necessary for the general discipline of the camp. “He 
explained everything and I am not a bit angry any more — merely 
hungry,” Andor said breezily and I felt very silly looking at the 
clothes-filled suitcases. I had packed all our belongings during that 
half hour, as there was not the slightest doubt in my mind that we 
would leave the camp instantly. “In a week welll be mighty happy 
we didn’t let our impulses run away with us,” my husband soothed 
me. “One must not back out of a task one has accepted,” he said 
pompously, and I could tell that he was thinking of his opportunity 
to practice on the concert grand. I unpacked. 

That beautiful instrument, the concert grand, wasn't at the camp 
yet. Its arrival was being delayed because of transportation diffi- 
culties, Mr. Bing explained. It was to come “any minute,” he said. 
Andor waited tensely for a week. By the end of the week, however, 
Mr. Bing revealed to us that, due to the intense humidity near the 
lake, the company had decided not to send the piano to the camp. 
Hence the partly paralyzed war horse in the “music room” was 
officially declared the piano of the camp. Andor was speechless for 
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hours from disappointment. Besides this toothless instrument, there 
were two equally unplayable uprights at camp. One stood in 
the girls’ dormitory. This was to be counted out automatically 
as far as he was concerned, for naturally a man would not be 
allowed to practice in the girls’ quarters. The other upright stood 
in the living room of our cottage. Its condition was such that, after 
striking a note, you could comfortably walk up and down the stairs 
from the living room to the bedroom and back while the note still 
sounded. Compared to either one of the two uprights or the piano 
at camp, the one we had rented in New York was a brilliant 
instrument. 

“Yet the darn thing has a keyboard and I shall not waste my time 
mourning over the loss of the grand,” Andor declared heroically a 
few hours after the truth came to light. He decided to begin to 
practice three to four hours a day immediately. 

So we didn’t wait for the grand any more. Instead, from then on, 
we waited and waited to find time for Andor's practicing. Presently 
his days were so filled with activities that he hadn't time to touch 
the keyboard at all. While the legend of the pending arrival of the 
concert grand lasted, it was fun for Andor to be involved in an amaz- 
ing variety of camp activities, and during that week Mr. Lane kept 
him busy from the first bugle call to the last. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, when, true to Mr. Bing’ S promise, 
Andor was through teaching, Lane took over the command. “Foldes, 
you know a lot about pianos, you know how to carry the instrument 
gently,” he roared, and ordered that Andor, together with Alfred, 
the lean and good-natured violinist from West Virginia, carry the 
upright from the girls’ dormitory to the stage — every single morning. 
Then, after the rehearsal was over, it had to be taken back to the 
dormitory. As the distance between the two points was equivalent to 
about two city blocks this was no mean assignment for two instru- 
mentalists who had to be careful not to strain their hands. 
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The open-air stage erected in the midst of trees on the shores of 
the lake was the scene of the daily rehearsals of the Music Camp 
Symphony. These rehearsals could have been the most enchanting 
sessions of music-making. The setting was perfect. Nobody could 
have asked for a lovelier spot to play than on the shores of a beautiful 
lake. The morning sun shone through the leaves of the trees and 
gilded the blonde hair of the pretty young girls and the husky boys 
sitting with their violins, cellos, flutes and trombones in a half circle. 
Interspersed among the teen-age campers, members of the faculty 
were seated. Beside thirteen-year-old Mary in the first row of the 
second violins, sat Mr. Plumber, a white-haired old violinist who 
could tell you wonderful stories of almost all the major symphony 
orchestras he had played with at some time in his younger days. 
Similarly striking was the combination of the drummers. There 
were two of them: sixteen-year-old Bob and seventy-year-old Miss 
Cynthia, the voice teacher. Besides giving a number of voice lessons 
every day, Mr. Lane insisted that Madame make herself useful in 
other ways as well. So poor Miss Cynthia beat the drum every 
morning from ten to twelve. Lane generously consented to let her 
do it sitting. Yet the job was pretty hard on her, just as it was on 
others. Whether seventy or seventeen, every member of the orchestra 
was exhausted by noon. Their eardrums were strained to the limit 
of their endurance, due to Mr. Lane’s incessant yelling. As I watched 
them rehearse morning after morning, I couldn't help but think how 
completely deceiving the visual effects of the scene were. If there 
was ever a case of optical illusion this was it. From a blessed dis- 
tance, say from an airplane, the open stage in the midst of the forest 
on the lake looked most idyllic. And that odd variety of people 
on the stage, snowy-haired men and women with blossoming young 
girls and boys, presented an enchanting picture such as you can 
find in the paintings of some of the 19th-century English artists. The 
full credit for completely spoiling the charm of it all was Mr. Lane's. 
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If you came closer to the stage, morning after morning, you could 
invariably see tears running down the cheeks of the girl violinists, 
"cellists and flutists. You could see the boys’ hands tremble and the 
adults’ expressions tighten, as their heads bent low. 

Lane had such ingenious ways of humiliating the members of the 
orchestra day after day that had it not been so devilish it would have 
been admirable. After carrying the upright to the stage, Andor had to 
play it, too, for two solid hours, substituting for whichever missing 
instrument had had a part to play. Andor had heard the famous 
Toscanini outbursts at several rehearsals, but he assured me that the 
great Maestro, with all the rest of the world’s great conductors, could 
never, not even in their wildest temper, approach Lane either in 
the volume of their screams or in the choice of their vocabularies. 
Had anything good resulted from all this yelling, it might have 
seemed justified to some. As it was, however, nothing constructive 
came of it. The girls and boys failed to play better after having been 
yelled at collectively, individually, or when summoned to stand up 
and repeat a phrase alone. They forgot all they knew about music 
at this treatment and seemed paralyzed. 

The main trouble was that Lane had no taste, no conception of 
the pieces he played and but the faintest idea of what conducting 
an orchestra meant. For six solid weeks, morning after morning from 
ten to twelve, the orchestra rehearsed the Academic Festival Overture 
by Brahms. They spoiled my taste for this masterpiece for a lifetime. 
Not only can I not stand listening to this truly beautiful piece any 
more, but the mere thought of it nauseates me. Every once in awhile, 
after our unforgettable sojourn at the music camp, Andor would 
catch me humming some passage from the overture. His face would 
become worried and he would inquire gently: “Is something the 
matter?” He learned to know that my humming this was a sure sign 
of my being in the depths of a bad mood. I often wonder what the 
others do when they think of those rehearsals, since, although I was 
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far the best off of all the people at camp, I still felt so miserable that 
it was hard for me to imagine how it could have been worse. 

Of all the campers and members of the faculty I was the only 
one who did not participate in the rehearsals. For this privileged 
position I could thank my fast-thinking husband. In the brief rest 
period of the first rehearsal Lane turned to Andor: “Where is your 
wife? She must participate in the rehearsals.” 

“My wife is no musician,” Andor said. 

“What do you mean no musician? Do you think these kids all are? 
Your wife could certainly learn how to beat the drums. . .. I presume 
she knows how to read music, doesn’t she?” 

“Unfortunately not,” Andor answered gravely, “and besides she is 
tone deaf. I've tried to teach her for years, but without any success.” 

I am not tone deaf and I know how to read music. About the age 
of ten I even used to think I knew how to play the piano, until I 
learned enough about music to realize that I was wrong. I most 
certainly do not consider myself a musician, however, so Andor didn’t 
tell such an awfully big lie. But it was big enough to save me from 
at least this part of the daily tortures. 

For of course the rehearsals from ten to twelve were merely a 
successful start in Mr. Lane’s daily efforts to ruin a camp and infuriate 
campers. At the faculty table during luncheon, Lane — almost in- 
audibly hoarse from the two hours’ solid shouting — usually enter- 
tained us with tireless bragging about his understanding of Brahms. 
He also revealed to us that he understood the other great German 
masters, such as Bach, Beethoven and Mozart, better than the world’s 
greatest conductors. This was partly due to the fact that he was of 
German ancestry and partly a result of his six months’ sojourn in 
Germany “studying the underlying spirit” of the great. 

A misunderstood genius by profession, Lane had been teaching 
the violin in Detroit for many years when he decided that he had 
to become the leading conductor of America without delay. Both 
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of his parents came from Germany and he had a number of aunts 
and uncles in that country, so in 1938 he visited them. Six months 
later he returned not merely with the authentic interpretation of 
all masters, but with a tremendous admiration for Hitler and the 
Lane cousins and second cousins in the Elite Guard. Although at the 
time we met him he had been back in America for two years, the 
music camp was his first great chance to put into practice all of his 
new ideas, musical and otherwise. And in no time he proved himself 
to be not only an ardent admirer but a faithful follower of Hitler’s 
methods. Not that he had any political ambitions — he wasn't inter- 
ested in politics. His only ardent desire in life was to be a dictator 
and to have blind obedience about him. His position as director of 
the camp was the answer to his dreams. It was his first and perfect 
field day and he took full advantage of it. What did he care if campers 
fled home practically every day? “It’s no concern of mine,” he re- 
marked with an arrogant shrug of his shoulders. His salary for the 
entire summer had been deposited upon his request in a bank — the 
rest was Mr. Bing’s worry. 

On our arrival there were twenty campers. “It’s our first year,” 
Mr. Bing explained. “Next year there will be a hundred and twenty,” 
he added hopefully. Whatever the next year brought I am happy 
to say I do not know. But the next week brought minus five. Five girls 
escaped. They couldn't take Mr. Lane.... 

They don't know what they missed. For the music camp’s pocket 
dictator became more violent every day. He started yelling imme- 
diately after breakfast, as he gave “the order of the day.” He con- 
tinued at rehearsal. By early afternoon as the so-called recreational 
period started he was in full swing. This was the time of the day 
when campers swam in the lake or played handball. Lane was all 
over the place, distributing sharp and humiliating remarks to the 
campers, four counselors and members of the faculty. He continued 
the shouting after dinner as the chorus rehearsals began. For not even 
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after dinner could there be any rest from the man’s unceasing dicta- 
torial “musical” ambitions. 

One thing ought to be said for bogy-man Lane, though, and that is 
that he knew no favoritism — he was equally rude to everyone at 
Camp, regardless of status, age or sex. And in this democratic mean- 
ness of his, his own parents were no exception. They too were on 
the staff. Old Mr. Lane, a dignified gentleman of about seventy years 
of age, was employed by his son as the general handyman of the 
camp. He kept himself busy chopping wood, fixing broken benches 
or tables or putting up screens in the different buildings. Mrs. Lane, 
a quiet, tiny, white-haired, wrinkle-faced lady, paraded in white 
uniform and bonnet as the camp nurse. They both were lovable 
people, obviously deeply ashamed of their son’s behavior. It was 
quite hard to believe that Lane was their son, he was so different 
from them. He was their youngest child and had run away at sixteen. 
Old Mr. Lane’s health made it imperative that he spend the summer 
in the mountains, and as they could not afford to go to a resort they 
had chosen this solution. 

One of Mrs. Lane's daily chores was to inspect the girls’ and boys’ 
dormitories every morning. After lunch, summoned by her son, she 
had to stand up and give a report as to her findings. Invariably she 
reported that both boys and girls kept their respective dormitories in 
perfect order. Mr. Lane didn’t like that at all. So one morning he 
decided to investigate the matter in person. As Mrs. Lane was about 
to leave on her inspection tour, he unexpectedly joined her. They 
made the rounds together and, as was to be expected, the results 
were catastrophic. In sharp contrast to his mother, Director Lane 
found nothing in order. He was outraged and purple from anger. 
He ordered Mag, one of the counselors in charge of the bugle calls, 
to summon everybody to the porch immediately. Then followed an 
unforgettable scene, in the course of which Lane screamed and used 
language unheard of by most of the children and even the adults. 
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He even went as far as publicly to denounce his mother as being 
“just as sloppy as the rest of them.” One look at the painfully immacu- 
late little old lady and her most undainty son, who kept wearing 
that terribly soiled white woolen shirt, lent a strong emphasis to his 
words. 

The upshot of his yelling orgy was that all boys, girls and coun- 
selors were ordered to begin scrubbing floors and woodwork all over 
the camp. This order was given at nine a. M. With an hour's inter- 
ruption for lunch, the children had to scrub and clean until five-thirty 
that afternoon. Completely exhausted from the much too heavy work, 
the youngsters sat at dinner that evening in morbid silence. The 
tension was so thick that it was beginning to be too much even for 
Lane. As though by agreement, all of us at the faculty table were 
speechless through dinner and when Lane started to tell a story we 
concentrated on gazing at our plates. Half an hour passed in deadly 
silence and if I hadn’t known that he was incapable of such subtleties 
I would have thought that Lane felt slightly uncomfortable. 

By the time Mr. Bing returned to camp after two weeks’ absence 
the number of campers had dwindled to thirteen from the original 
twenty he had seen on his departure. Poor, triumphant, rosy-cheeked 
Bing became very sad. Although far from being what in our newly 
acquired slang we called a “softy,” he did not dare to raise his voice 
against Lane. Bing was a simple country boy who had been working 
all his life in the village store of his grandparents. Now that his grand- 
father was dead and he had inherited a little money, he had bought 
the camp and decided to go intellectual. He had loved music all his 
life, but never had the opportunity to study it. Now whenever he 
was at camp, he sat in the orchestra himself, blowing a horn and 
letting himself be publicly ridiculed by Lane. Just how and where 
he had encountered Lane I do not know, but it was obvious that 
Lane succeeded in impressing him tremendously with his great musi- 
cal knowledge. So, although he visibly disapproved of Lane’s methods, 
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Bing did not dare to criticize the man to whom he felt so greatly 
inferior in physical and intellectual equipment. Perhaps that was the 
way culture and music had to be dished out, Bing humbly thought, 
and he let Lane do it. 

His common sense, however, protested vigorously against this 
obviously fatal business policy and he thought up a way to remedy 
it. At least he decided to try. He didn’t discuss his plans with any 
of us, though; only with Lane. So the first thing we heard of the 
big plan was an announcement made after lunch in the usual dicta- 
torial manner. Lane communicated to us the fact that the following 
day and on every Tuesday thereafter we would go on a “tour” in 
neighboring towns. This was to provide us, members of the faculty 
and campers alike, with a unique opportunity to show our talents 
before important people. The camp would cover all traveling ex- 
penses, he added impressively. 

The next day we started out for our first destination. As we sat in 
the old truck inherited from his grandfather, Bing expressed his 
hope to us members of the faculty that we would understand that 
he had to try this. “I have to make a go of the camp,” he said gravely. 

That at least was open talk. From his words we finally learned a 
few details about this mysterious journey. He told us that we were 
headed toward a Rotary Club lunch in the neighboring town, to 
provide entertainment for the lunching Rotarians. By doing so we 
would publicize the camp. This was Bing’s big idea. Most Rotarians 
were fathers of several children. One such luncheon, if we faculty 
and campers created a good impression, might result in ten to twelve 
new campers. Bing was confident and happy about his bright idea. 
The program was to last half an hour. One performance was not to 
be longer than three minutes, so ten numbers could be squeezed into 
the allotted time. We were to start as soon as the guests finished with 
their main course. 

“How about our lunch?” someone asked. 
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His question was ignored. 

Vicky was to be the first number with a ‘cello solo piece, then 
five little girls and two boys were to play on their violins, flutes and 
clarinets respectively. After this I was to deliver a three-minute 
speech on my journalistic reminiscences. Then came Andor with a 
group of Chopin waltzes, while the piéce de résistance would be 
Schubert’s “Stindchen” performed by our youngest violinist, six- 
year-old Judy. The Rotarians loved it all, of course. They hardly 
needed more than a casual remark or two by Bing to make them 
volunteer in “passing the hat.” Andor blushed deep purple from 
embarrassment on seeing the maneuver. “I feel like a beggar,” he told 
me. This was the first “collection” we had ever witnessed and we 
felt it to be most humiliating. 

Above all, one of the Rotarians actually promised to send his 
thirteen-year-old son to camp, if. . . . In exchange for the privilege 
of sending his son to Lakeshore Music Camp he asked for something. 
What it was we couldn’t guess, as he whispered his request into 
Bing’s ear, winking his left eye with mock shrewdness. We didn't 
learn the nature of his request until Sunday morning. Having obvi- 
ously acquired some of the Lane tactics, Bing asked Andor on Sunday 
after breakfast if he had made up his mind what to play that after- 
noon. He seemed to be genuinely surprised when Andor told him 
that to his best knowledge he wasn’t to play anything that afternoon. 

“Haven't you heard,” Lane’s disciple inquired with an air of inno- 
cence, “about the agreement we made with Mr. Jones at the Rotary 
last Tuesday?” 

And so we learned that Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. Jones, was presi- 
dent of the program committee of the local women’s club which was 
giving a benefit ice-cream party in the yard of the Methodist Church 
that afternoon. Well, Mr. Jones felt that if he was letting Jones, Jr. 
come to the camp, Mr. Bing ought to do something in turn. So he 
asked that the “camp artists” perform at the ice-cream affair. 
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In talking about the deal, Bing pointed out that Mr. Jones was 
indeed reasonable enough. He had not insisted on having the entire 
program of the Rotary luncheon repeated. He merely wanted two 
numbers: the six-year-old violinist and Foldes. “Mr. Jones is a man 
of discriminating taste,” Bing assured Andor as he pushed us into his 
car. This time, as only four of us were going, we used Bing’s private 
car instead of the truck. 

The benefit party was a crowded affair. Hundreds of people 
promenaded up and down in the small churchyard, while consuming 
imposing quantities of ice cream. Mrs. Jones was waiting for us im- 
patiently. She had an excited conference with the other members 
of the committee and it was decided that the husbands of the com- 
mittee members be summoned to pull four long tables alongside each 
other and pronounce it a stage. Soon the stage was all set with 
an upright as its centerpiece. Little Judy started to play her piece. 
When she finished, it was Andor’s turn. As he stepped up on the 
stage, I saw one of the ladies ordering a young boy to the stage too. 
It turned out that he was to have an important function throughout 
the performance. His was the responsible task of leaning against 
the back of the upright so that it shouldn’t fall apart. With his strong 
shoulders and muscular back he leaned against the back of the 
instrument and held it together. Delighted with the good job he 
was doing, the same lady who had ordered him up presented him 
with a huge ice-cream cone after Andor’s first number. 

After a brief pause Foldes started playing his second piece. Appar- 
ently having decided that this time he, too, would enjoy the per- 
formance, the boy leaned against the back of the upright with his 
stomach now, and to fortify his position he placed both of his elbows 
on top of the instrument. So immersed was he in watching the 
swift motion of Andor’s fingers that he forgot all about the ice 
cream, which he absent-mindedly held in his hands. To the sound 
of Chopin’s famous Polonaise the pink ice cream dropped rhythmi- 
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cally on Andor’s fingers from the top of the upright, while the boy 
watched open-mouthed. ... 

As Mr. Jones’ request created a precedent, from that day on we 
were busy trouping every Tuesday and Sunday. The grand total, as 
far as new campers were concerned, was seven. Seven parents fell 
a prey to the alluring glimpse we let them have into the artistic high- 
lights of camp life during the course of a Kiwanis or Rotary luncheon 
or an ice-cream affair. 

By this time Andor seriously considered asking for an acrobat’s 
license or whatever official document was necessary to become a 
legitimate member of a traveling circus. For none of those fourth- 
rate wandering circuses that tour the country had anything on us, 
he felt: nothing in the fashion of traveling and the dignity of circum- 
stances under which a performance took place. 

There was one person, however, whom these excursions made 
perfectly happy. Mr. Bing delighted in this “fun” — quite aside from 
and above the material success it brought to the camp. He preserved 
the right for himself to be the master of ceremonies at Rotary and 
Kiwanis luncheons. “And now, ladies and gentlemen, here comes a 
real long-haired musician, a grand peenist and a great guy: Andor 
Foldes,” was the way he introduced my husband. 

If Andor felt qualified to ask for a circus license, he most certainly 
was ready by the end of summer to be accepted into the waiters’ 
union. Every third day for six weeks it was his duty to carry plates 
back and forth between the kitchen and the faculty table, at break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. The original idea or rather law of the camp 
was that each table should take care of itself, the students’ table as 
well as that of the faculty. Every day a different person was to wait 
on the rest. As it turned out, however, the number of help dwindled 
into three at our table. This was mainly Andor’s fault. He could not 
stand watching Mrs. Lane, Miss Cynthia, Mr. Plumber or old Mr. 
Lane run back and forth between the kitchen and table ten times 
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during a meal. He therefore suggested to Vicky and Alfred, the only 
two young men in the faculty besides himself, that each of them 
release one of the old members from duty. As he also insisted, much 
against my protest, that I should not wait on the table, his turn came 
every third day. 

Carrying service plates, changing used plates for clean ones, bal- 
ancing bottles of milk and glasses of water was a dazzling task to 
Andor. After we married I insisted that with us the European order 
should prevail. Though thoroughly inexperienced, I was determined 
to carry out my household duties alone. Andor put up an argument 
saying that the gallant men of Europe let their wives worry about 
household duties, because they knew that the numerous servants 
around the house would take care of the actual work. In Europe, 
had there been no help, the men would have pitched in with the 
housework, just as the Americans did. I insisted, however, that he 
must not do it. This I did not so much to relieve him from the work, 
as because I intensely disliked the thought of my husband washing 
dishes. I considered this a highly unmasculine activity. As with so 
many other ideas this too was probably the result of centuries of 
conditioning and I couldn't help it. The thought of Andor wearing 
an apron and sprinkling ivory flakes over greasy dishes seemed to me 
absurd. I shrank from ever letting him indulge in these activities just 
as I would have abhorred the thought of letting him parade in a 
flowery lady’s hat. 


The only time Andor could do a little practicing was shortly 
before dinner. But not even this could he do every day. He wasn’t 
allowed to practice anywhere else than in our cottage. That “piano,” 
however, was taken every other afternoon by Miss Cynthia's voice 
students. On such occasions we took a little walk around the out- 
skirts of the camp making use of the very few quiet moments we 
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had. In the course of our wanderings one afternoon we found our- 
selves at the gates of the camp and bumped into Red, the boys’ 
counselor, The cook had asked him to buy some groceries in the 
store down the road, he told us. 

“Do you want to come along?” he asked and offered us a ride 
in his car. As he saw that we were hesitating he assured us that we 
would be back certainly within fifteen minutes — the store was only 
a few miles away. It was strictly against the rules to leave the camp 
grounds. We shuddered at the thought of what Lane would do if 
he discovered our absence. Yet we could not resist the tempting 
offer. The prospect of a few minutes’ secret ride down the road 
seemed like an exciting event in those sordid camp days. So off we 
puffed in Red’s 1929 model Ford. 

“It may look old, but it sure is a fine car,” Red said, anticipating 
a remark to the contrary. He wished to protect the sensitivity of his 
car against any possible criticism on our part. “It brought me out 
here from Iowa,” he added. 

Undoubtedly it was an old car, but we had no intention of criticiz- 
ing it. We were delighted to sit in it. The three of us were squeezed 
in the front, my knees getting violent knocks every time Red changed 
gears; yet we were thrilled to be outside the camp grounds. 

Driving back from the store I had an idea. Red was telling us that 
the cook asked him almost every day to go to the store and said 
that whenever we wanted we could join him. He explained at length 
why he didn’t think Lane would discover our absence. 

“How about teaching us how to drive?” I asked with a sudden 
impulse. 

Andor and J had decided on our cross-country trip that as every- 
body seemed to know how to drive in America we must learn too 
at the first opportunity. Well, here was the opportunity. We had 
three more weeks at camp. We could stay away as long as a full 
half hour almost every day. The country road we took was as quiet 
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as possible; days went by without a car coming along. It was an 
ideal training ground, especially because of its unevenness. We could 
be expert drivers by the end of the third week. Red was all for 
the plan as we offered him twenty-five dollars out of Andor’s camp 
salary, if he undertook the task. 

We started with our driving lessons promptly and progressed 
beautifully. This was mostly due to our driving forums, when at 
night Andor and I discussed all situations which had occurred during 
our lesson that day. We tested each other to see which of us could 
list faster the motions we had to carry out with the clutches and 
gear and gas in that specific situation. 

Ten days after wed started to take lessons, we were absolute 
masters of the wheel. Red said so too. To our delight he decided to 
take us to the highway that day. Up to that point we had exercised 
on the country road. But now I was to drive to the gas station on 
the highway. Andor was to drive the three miles coming back. Driv- 
ing on the highway after having stood the test on bumpy country 
roads seemed to be child’s play and sheer joy. To the music of Red’s 
praising remarks and sensing my husband’s pride in my skill, I prog- 
ressed smoothly and triumphantly on the highway until I spotted 
the gas station. I thought Id drive until we quite reached the station 
which was on the right side of the road, then stop the car, leaving 
the task of turning to Andor. As we arrived at the gas station, how- 
ever, Red ordered “Now turn,” and I obeyed. 

Just exactly what happened next I do not know, but I could see 
from Andor’s and Red’s expressions that finding themselves alive 
seemed as incredible to them as it did to me. The crash, the bang 
and the thunderous screeching which followed my turn were so 
overwhelming that I was pretty sure it was the end. It seemed un- 
believable that all three of us were out of the car now, standing 
on our very own feet — unhurt. In front of us was the big yellow 
gas tank in its full grandeur — but in a horizontal position. 
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Whether it was the sympathy I felt for the tank or because my legs 
were shaking I don’t know, but I sat down on the ground near the 
dead machine and sat there motionless while Andor, terribly pale 
but composed, tried to get me to say something. But I just sat besides 
the tank speechless. 

I wasn’t the only one whom the crash had dumbfounded. There 
was the man from the gas station standing besides me, staring at 
the tank in silence. He looked at me, he looked at the tank and said 
nothing for what I thought were hours. Then his voice seemed to 
have come back and in a tone — I remember it distinctly — reflecting 
amazement rather than anything else, he turned to me: “How did 
you do this, lady .. . how? I have had my gas station for twenty 
years — I never saw anything like it... .” 

Then slowly anger took hold of him and he began to yell. Andor 
tried to calm him and assured him that all of his damage would 
be paid for. I cried. As we didn’t have more than a few cents with 
us and as we had no papers proving that we belonged to the camp, 
the man announced that he wouldn't think of letting us go until 
someone he knew came to the spot and put up a guarantee. What 
I dreaded took place. We were forced to telephone the camp. Andor 
took upon himself the horrid task and I admired him for his com- 
posure for I knew that inside he was just as upset as I was. 

There was one fortunate thing in the situation: the telephone was 
in the one-room cottage we called the “hospital” and most of the 
time only Mrs. Lane was there. Perhaps she would not give us 
away. “Ask her not to say a word to her son,” I whispered to Andor 
as he went to the telephone. 

Mrs. Lane understood and promised secrecy. She also promised 
to find Mr. Bing and send him to our rescue. While we waited for 
him to arrive, Andor started a subtle and timid inquiry about the 
approximate amount we would have to pay. 


“I don’t know,” the gas station man said, shrugging his shoulders. 
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“I would have to figure it out. Fifty dollars perhaps . . . or maybe 
seventy-five... or even more. I'll have to figure it out. .. .” 

Mr. Bing arrived and we greeted him as our liberator. He was kind 
and reassuring. “Now, don’t you worry about this,” he said. “We'll 
straighten it all out... 1 have known this man for years,” and he went 
inside the gas station to confer with the man. In no time he was out 
again, smiling brightly. “Everything is all right. The man will figure 
out his cost, send you a bill and you can pay him before you leave 
camp. Until then just forget about it.” 

“He sure settled this cleverly,” I whispered into Andor’s ear in 
delight. He was relieved too that the man let us go. There were 
moments when he had visions of being sent to jail. “Bing is sure a 
smart man,” Andor conceded with admiration. 

We were to receive the check for two hundred dollars on camp 
closing. When that day finally came, we received a pink slip in our 
pay envelope instead of the check: Gas Tank — 200 Dollars, it said 
with clear brevity. We then were even more convinced that Bing in- 
deed was a very smart man. 


Negative as our balance was in every way — six weeks’ practicing 
time lost, no money, and complete exhaustion from being exposed to 
Lane — we felt that our experiences at camp had taught us an invalu- 
able lesson, a lesson so important that it was worth going through all 
the trouble to learn. For, thanks to our experiences in camp, we had 
discovered at a sufficiently early stage of our American existence that 
one always had to begin everything from the beginning in this coun- 
try. Had the contrast between the reception accorded us in Utah and 
that at camp not been so baflingly great we might not have learned 
our lesson so well. There was no doubt about it: Foldes had made a 
success in Utah. He received accolades of reviews, was re-engaged on 
the spot to participate in their Music Festival for the following sum- 
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mer at a much higher fee. As individuals we both made the best of 
friends. Artistically and socially we achieved the maximum that could 
be achieved during the four weeks of our stay there. All this success 
was of utmost importance to us far beyond the fact that every success 
is of importance to an artist whose career depends entirely on the 
public’s reaction to his art. For us it had greater than usual signifi- 
cance because it was Andor’s very first artistic assignment in this 
country. From the wonderful reception he received in Provo we con- 
cluded that Andor Foldes had established himself in America as a 
successful pianist. 

We were fully aware that the successes he had had in Paris, Vienna, 
Budapest, Stockholm and London were nil as far as his American 
recognition was concemed. Remembering the many disappointments 
of earlier days, our friends explained that the New World liked to 
make up its own mind as to whom it was to consider a great artist. So 
Andor expected nothing in the way of recognition upon his arrival. 
He was eager to introduce himself to the American public and estab- 
lish his reputation anew. Now, having performed with great success 
for four weeks in the heart of America, we both felt that he was 
“made.” 

Once you had success in any European country you established 
yourself for a lifetime. Unless you gave a fatally bad performance, 
practically nothing could destroy your glory. It never occurred to us 
that it would be different here. We never considered that, even though 
there were no frontiers and everybody spoke the same language, this 
was not just a country. It was a vast continent with 138 million people 
living in it. Our surprise was great to find that every one of the forty- 
eight states was inhabited by highly independent people. Every 
one of these states had its own characteristics; in fact within 
each state, cities had likes and dislikes of their own. There were many 
cities in every state. They all had to be shown. Simple and natural 
as all this may seem to anyone born in this country, a European artist 
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finds it extremely hard to understand. Many European artists’ recog- 
nition in the United States was set back for years because of their 
failure to comprehend this basic characteristic of the American way 
of life. After a successful American debut they expected the whole 
country to be at their feet, and did not realize that they antagonized 
the public by their attitude. Eventually they learned that they had to 
conquer the New World step by step, but much damage was done 
before they learned their lesson. 

There was no danger that Andor would expect the public to lie at 
his feet. The very foundation of his nature was modesty. He had 
always been humble toward his art. There was nothing pompous in 
his manners or expectations. He did not expect the Lakeshore Camp 
to be impressed by his success in Utah. What he did take for granted, 
however, was that they would take cognizance of the bare fact that 
he was a concert artist. After a Town Hall recital in New York and 
appearances in Utah, he thought he had established himself in 
America as a concert pianist. Well, he hadn't, and that was brought 
to his knowledge at Lakeshore Camp in no uncertain terms. 


x be a od se 


If there were moments — sometimes hours, days and weeks even — 
when Andor felt discouraged at having to “begin from scratch” every 
place he went, he was more than compensated for these hardships by 
another equally strange experience which he could never have had 
in Europe — the unique experience of musical pioneering. To have 
to build yourself up every time anew may seem disheartening, but to 
have to build musical life up from scratch in a community and then 
see it flourish is one of the most gratifying experiences an artist can 
have. The place where Andor had the satisfaction of being the first 
artist to give a concert was Beloit, Kansas. It was here, in the year 
1948, that he had the rare privilege of giving the first concert per- 
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formance of a Bach Prelude and Fugue and Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata. 

Beloit is a prosperous little town of 3,750 inhabitants in north central 
Kansas, boasting eleven churches, a public library, a hospital, three 
grade and two high schools. It also has three hotels, a swimming pool 
and a lighted football field. Although essentially an agricultural com- 
munity, Beloit has a large milling company, a cheese factory, an ice 
plant, two butter factories, a mattress factory, a potato-chip factory 
and two hatcheries. According to the Chamber of Commerce, there 
are 849 business firms in the town, two banks, and a daily and a weekly 
newspaper. Besides football games the people of Beloit are fond of 
basketball and conventions. Both of these are held in the proudest 
edifice of the town, the Municipal Building. 

A few years ago a man by the name of Paul Bohning had an idea. 
It occurred to him that as long as the auditorium was there it could 
also be used for other things than basketball games, state firemen’s 
conventions and U.S. Highway meetings. It could, for instance, he 
thought, be used for concerts. Bohning was a musician by profession, 
as the name plate on the door of his studio indicated: “Paul Bohning 
Musician.” Mr. Bohning introduced the music-loving children of 
Beloit to the art of flute playing, fiddling, piano playing, and the 
mastery of the trombone, as well as of half a dozen other instruments. 
Besides the children he had a number of adult students and that gave 
him the idea of organizing a symphony orchestra. The President of 
the Guarantee Trust Company was an enthusiastic oboist; the owner 
of the local laundry played the flute; the baker’s wife proved to be 
quite a viola player, and they all were eager to become members of 
the orchestra. Soon they started rehearsing and a few weeks later 
gave their first concert in the auditorium of the Municipal Building. 

As everybody knows everybody else in Beloit, and as every mem- 
ber of the symphony orchestra was a local man or woman, people 
filled the huge auditorium. They went from sheer curiosity, but once 
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there they became so interested in the strange new venture that they 
decided to go and listen again. A few months later pioneer-spirited 
Paul Bohning felt the ground under his feet sufficiently firm to present 
another daring idea to his fellow citizens. He happened to be in 
Lindsborg, well-known musical town of Kansas, when Andor gave a 
recital there. By the time the recital was over, Bohning had made up 
his mind to have Foldes give a concert in Beloit too. He proposed the 
idea first to members of the orchestra. Immediately, the North Cen- 
tral Kansas Orchestra Association voted for presenting Andor Foldes 
to the music lovers of Beloit. The date of the concert was set for 
Sunday afternoon, February 21, 1943. 

Weeks in advance the Beloit Daily Call and the Beloit Gazette 
started to print enthusiastic articles pertaining to the great event: the 
first “official” concert ever to be given in the town of Beloit. Fully 
aware of the fact that ninety-nine percent of the people were total 
strangers to music, the writers of these advance publicity items let 
their imagination loose in an effort to awaken public interest. They 
did not have to make such an effort to get an audience for the con- 
certs of their own orchestra: everybody wanted to see what the 
baker’s wife looked like on the stage with her viola. But why should 
they go to see a stranger? They had to be sold on the idea first. One 
of the articles, trying to do just that, bore an impressive headline: “If 
Joe Louis came to Beloit...” and the article went on to tell how 
many people would turn out to see the great boxer. Then it tried to 
convince the readers that Foldes’ performance would be just as 
fascinating as that of Joe. 

So it was little wonder that out of Beloit’s 3,750 souls one thousand 
came to listen to Foldes. Dressed in their Sunday best, holding in their 
hands the concert program, they waited eagerly for the performance 
to start. The program booklet turned out to be quite a good-sized 
volume as part of the expenses of the concert were covered by ad- 
vertisements. Hatcheries and funeral homes took out full pages to 
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express their joy over the Foldes recital, hailing the first concert in 
Beloit as a most important event and “a constructive influence in the 
community.” Paul Bohning addressed the audience in an informal 
speech before the concert. “The movies and the radio have tended to 
make us a rather undemonstrative people,” he said. “We have got out 
of the habit of clapping our hands to indicate approval. This is psy- 
chologically bad for both audience and performer. Audiences become 
cohesive wholes emotionally through honest applause — or honest 
hissing — and artists, being just as human as the man in the street, are 
raised to otherwise unattainable heights by the expressed approval 
of their fellow men. Musicians like to play encores because they like 
to feel that their work has been pleasing. Mr. Foldes has a tremendous 
repertory and could and would play encores by the hour if his audi- 
ence unmistakably wants him to. ...” 

The audience unmistakably wanted him to, and Mr. Foldes gave 
“encores galore” as the paper said the day after. There was another 
brief speech made by Mr. Bohning at the end of the concert, inviting 
the audience to go backstage and shake hands with the artist “so that 
you can see for yourselves that he is just like one of us.” Nine months 
later when Andor gave his second recital in Beloit the people filled 
the auditorium to capacity because of this very fact that they had 
learned to know Foldes and had seen for themselves that he indeed 
was “just like one of us.” 

A few months after his second recital Andor was asked to help 
Beloit music lovers to “get good music deeper into our system.” Would. 
Mr. Foldes be willing, they inquired, to spend a whole week in Beloit 
and give a series of recitals accompanied by comments on the works? 
Andor accepted. During the week he spent there, the baker’s wife 
took off her white apron at a quarter to two every afternoon, pinned 
a note in the window, “Will be back at four,” closed the shop and 
left for the lecture-recital. Several other stores closed too as their 
owners did not want to miss the opportunity to learn more about 
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music. Doctors and lawyers attended these sessions, as well as the 
president of the bank and two Sisters from the local Convent. At the 
end of the week this heterogeneous audience presented the artist with 
a precious and, at the time, almost unobtainable object: an electric 
razor. “For showing us the essences of music and the spirit of great 
masterpieces,” they said on the enclosed card. We treasure this card, 
above all because the names of Sister Rosalita and.Sister Maria are 
among those of the donors of the gift. Undoubtedly few if any men 
can pride themselves on having been presented with an electric razor 
by nuns. 

Gratified by their enthusiasm and seeing how genuinely they had 
learned to like good music, Andor came with a proposition. He 
offered to give a concert without a fee to establish a student loan 
fund to enable musically talented Beloit youngsters to perfect them- 
selves in their instruments. He called upon the well-to-do to give 
generously to this worthy cause. The response was tremendous. The 
Foldes Student Loan Fund started to operate immediately and in a 
big way. Two short years after Beloitites attended the first recital, the 
community became musically conscious to a degree seldom experi- 
enced in even considerably larger towns. Two music stores have 
opened recently to satisfy the needs of the young and old who want to 
buy more and more music and records. Beloit has now a regular con- 
cert course, and no more speeches have to be made to instruct the 
audience how to behave — by now they are old hands at concert man- 
ners. And perhaps sooner than we think a great concert artist will be 
presented to the world from among those boys and girls whose musi- 
cal education was made possible through the scholarship fund of the 
first artist ever to give a recital in Beloit. This, Andor felt, was the 
most beautiful illustration of his newly learned thesis that “begin- 
ning from scratch” can hold the greatest of joys. It was then that he 
pledged never to let himself be disheartened, if he should have to 
begin from the bottom every place he went. 
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As WE were the possessors of the sum total of five dollars on our 
return to New York from camp we had to figure out something quick. 
We rented a room in a small midtown hotel and paid down three dol- 
lars for one night. Then Andor hurried over to Radio City to see Emo 
Rapee. He wanted to tell the director of Radio City Music Hall that 
he had changed his mind. 

A few days after Andor’s arrival in America Rapee had offered him 
a job. A well-paying job. He asked Andor if he was interested to play 
for two weeks at Radio City Music Hall. Despite the fact that Andor 
had but a very few dollars at the time, he refused the offer with a 
vehement “No.” In fact he was quite hurt that Rapee should have 
made him such an offer. How could the conductor ever have thought 
of Andor, a serious concert artist, appearing on the stage of a movie 
house? There was nothing strange or extravagant in Andor’s refusal. 
This was the way European concert artists were brought up to think. 
The concert stage was one thing, a very sacred place where the muse 
of art tolerated no compromises, and other stages were another thing. 
The thousands of ideological miles that separated a concert stage 
from the stage of a movie house could never be bridged. They never 
should be. 
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This was the way he felt at the time of his arrival in America. But 
then a thing or two happened and he began to see things quite dif- 
ferently. Without making any conscious effort he began to change. 
He saw for himself, through his own experiences, that this was 
another world, quite different from the one he had lived in before. 
This was a new world where people’s minds were open and no 
prejudices of this kind were tolerated. Americans had no patience 
with snobbish barriers in any walk of life. The son of the president of 
a steel corporation delivered newspapers in his school vacation, just 
as the youngster of the shoemaker did. They both wanted to earn 
some ice-cream money. The country’s celebrated poets occasionally 
wrote lyrics for musicals without fearing that their literary reputa- 
tion would suffer. Aaron Copland and Virgil Thomson, perhaps the 
two foremost “long-haired” American composers, wrote music for the 
movies and were not concerned in the least that their side steps into 
this “light” field would harm their reputation. But above all, Andor 
had an example of his own. Alfred, the young violin teacher from the 
music camp, had secured a concert engagement for Andor in Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, Alfred’s home town. “I spoke about you to 
the concert committee of the University of West Virginia and they 
would like to engage you for a recital,” he wrote. 

Andor could hardly overcome his surprise. He had never expected 
to get any concert engagements from anyone around the music camp. 
He felt that nobody who saw him play the broken upright in the 
churchyard at that ice-cream party would ever think of him as a 
concert artist. He felt that he had spoiled his chances badly by his 
association with the camp and his only hope was that the important 
people in the concert business would never learn about it. And that 
the very person who had helped him day by day carry the piano to 
and from the stage, and with whom he had jointly balanced spaghetti 
plates to the kitchen, should secure him a recital date sponsored by a 
fine university, seemed unbelievable. Yet it was true. And it proved 
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to Andor for once and all that nothing worthwhile you did in this 
country could hurt you. Harm was only done by the things you 
did not do. 

So now he was headed for Radio City to offer his services to Erno 
Rapee, and he considered himself lucky at having been given a second 
chance. Rapee was just then busy selecting the numbers of his new 
stage show, to be introduced with the next film attraction. He engaged 
Andor on the spot. As was the custom in Radio City Music Hall, the 
program would start with an overture played by the Music Hall 
Orchestra. Rapee had planned to program a Tschaikovsky number 
as an opener and suggested that immediately following the orchestral 
overture Andor play the first movement of the Tschaikovsky Piano 
Concerto. He was to be the first stage attraction. They agreed and 
soon rehearsals began. 

Before we knew it, we were sitting in the “star dressing room” of 
the Music Hall waiting for the minutes to pass. The loud-speaker 
installed above the entrance of the dressing room called for Mr. 
Foldes to stand by. A few minutes later Andor walked out to the 
stage of the world’s greatest movie house. 

The stage looked just like a concert stage as there was nothing on 
it but a concert grand. Gray velvet curtains formed a dignified back- 
ground and hid from the public the multitude of sets needed for the 
next number. I stood in the aisle and watched my husband blink from 
the strong glare of the reflectors that spread their rays on him from 
all directions. The orchestra down in the pit was at attention. Rapee 
gave the sign with his baton and there we went. I say we for I felt 
I was sitting right at the piano myself through the performance — this 
first one and those dozens that followed. In the course of his two 
weeks’ engagement, Andor played the first movement of Tschaikov- 
sky’s B flat minor Concerto fifty-six times in Radio City Music Hall, 
four times a day. 

We arrived at Radio City a little after ten every morning. Andor 
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put his tails on and wore them until about ten o'clock at night. The 
time between two shows was much too short to make it worth while 
for him to change. Besides, it wasn’t customary. As we lived for eleven 
hours a day for two weeks in the building we learned to know the 
customs and rules of that mammoth institution well. 

We lunched in the cafeteria established for Radio City Music Hall 
personnel and made friends with the Rockettes, members of the 
ballet and the glee club. We spent pleasant half hours reading in the 
library or playing deck games on the roof. But despite all these dis- 
tractions so generously provided for the entertainers, the days passed 
slowly. Andor had never before done anything like this. Playing four 
times a day the same piece was quite a task for him. Not a physical 
task, but an artistic one. When he complained to one or the other 
member of the orchestra that giving his all to the intricate first move- 
ment of the Tschaikovsky Concerto every other hour took a great deal 
out of him, these old-timers suggested that he should save his en- 
ergies. “Nobody gives his all four times a day. Youll be a nervous 
wreck if you do,” they warned. 

But Andor knew only one way to play the piano. He was aware 
that the audience would never have noticed if he did not put heart 
and soul into every one of his renditions of the Concerto. He knew the 
piece too well technically to have anyone in the audience notice that 
he was taking it somewhat easier. But he could not do it. His approach 
could only be that of integrity. Whether he was playing for music con- 
noisseurs or an audience which came to see Merle Oberon’s latest pic- 
ture, he had to give his maximum and strive for absolute artistic per- 
fection. He has never — before, then or after that — sat down to a 
piano with any other approach. 

So by the end of the two weeks he had lost a number of pounds and 
was quite exhausted. But he had done it and felt very proud about it. 
And last but not least the check he received made it possible for us to 
establish our first, real, dear, little home. 
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It was no hotel room, you understand, no furnished room, no sub- 
let — it was an apartment. Our apartment. We had to sign a lease to 
get it. We were asked what color we wished to have our walls pain- 
ted. We had gas, electricity and a telephone installed in our name. 
A friend gave me the address of a second-hand furniture store where 
you could buy clean and nice furniture for incredibly little money. 
In no time our two rooms were furnished. The smaller one, which was 
referred to as the bedroom, had a double couch, a writing desk and 
a small bookcase in it. The living room had the piano — a baby grand 
this time — a day couch, an armchair and a larger bookcase. Both 
rooms were light and sunny, since they were on the top floor of 
a four-story walk-up house. Both rooms faced the street and, as we 
tirelessly pointed out to our friends, we had a river view. Although 
our house was in the middle of the block between Riverside, Drive 
and West End Avenue we could see the Hudson River from our 
windows, even the shores of New Jersey. 

One evening, on the first cold October day, the radiator began to 
sizzle. Heat was coming up — our heat into our own apartment. 
Andor busied himself lowering the Venetian blinds and switching 
on the light. A pleasant aroma of ham boiling in the kitchen had 
found its way inside. We had a home. Andor embraced me: “If I 
werent ashamed to do it, I'd have calling cards printed “Andor 
Foldes, resident of New York City’.” 

When we acquired our first neighbor, our joy and satisfaction, the 
feeling that we were really rooted now, was complete. Not that we 
lacked acquaintances. We had a great number of dear and reliable 
friends, but having a neighbor was something entirely different, we 
felt. Even tourists can have friends in the cities they visit — but only 
a resident can have a neighbor. 

As is so often the case, our friendship with the neighbor started 
with a feud. A very peculiar feud it was. We were sitting at the break- 
fast table one morning when the sound of piano playing hit our ears. 
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The music came from behind the very wall at which our piano was 
standing. As we lived in a narrow house in which there was but one 
apartment facing the street on each floor, the sound must come from 
the next house. However, it was as loud as though someone were 
playing in our apartment. 

Sharpening his ears as only a musician can when he hears his own 
instrument being played, Andor listened to the neighbor's playing 
with an ever-increasing grimness. The unasked-for breakfast music 
started with the very slow and uneven playing of scales u-u-u-u-up 
and d-d-d-d-down the keyboard. Then, abruptly, the familiar chords 
of a waltz by Chopin were heard. Interrupting the soft and melodic 
waltz in the middle of a bar, a Bach fugue was played. But this too 
was interrupted to give way to Gershwin’s “The Man I Love.” Our 
neighbor, to our surprise, played this one to the end. The Gershwin 
song was followed by the versatile artist with Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata. 

Andor gritted his teeth in despair. 

“Why don’t you begin practicing?” I asked, seeing how nervous he 
was. 

That suggestion proved to be an explosive. “As soon as I see you 
writing a story while someone shouts alternately lines from Shake- 
speare, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman and Saroyan into your ears, I 
shall begin practicing... .” 

We wrapped ourselves in a nervous silence. Fragments of pieces 
of classic and modern masters followed in breathless succession. 
Suddenly an intermezzo by Brahms was played in a rather tortured 
fashion. My husband seemed to have reached the limit of his 
endurance, for he leaped from his seat, rushed to the piano and 
_ Started to play that same piece, louder than I had ever heard him 
play before. Like magic, the neighbor's piano became silent. Sur- 
prised and overjoyed by the instantaneous result, Andor started 
practicing. 
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By evening we forgot all about the musical neighbor. At dinner, 
however, he started all over again. This time a Rondo by Mozart was 
the opening number. Andor didn’t waste a moment this time. With 
the first bite of the breaded veal cutlet in his mouth, he too started 
playing the Rondo by Mozart. Immediately the neighbor stopped 
playing. We continued our dinner undisturbed. No more music came 
through the wall that night. “Poor man,” Andor said, radiating a 
happy smile, without a shade of sympathy in his voice, “I am sorry 
I frightened him.” 

This peculiar musical chat through the wall was repeated during 
many mornings, afternoons and evenings. Feeling that he now was 
the absolute master of the situation — as the neighbor never failed 
to stop when he started playing — Andor was no longer annoyed. 
In fact the game amused him. He now let his victim play three or 
four selections in the usual rhapsodic manner before he intervened. 

The game had to be interrupted when Andor left for Morgan- 
town. Three days after he left, the phone rang. 

“You wouldn’t know my name,” a deep baritone said when I 
asked who the caller was. “I am a friend of your neighbor,” he 
offered. “He is a great admirer of Mr. Foldes, and asked me to 
express his hope that there was nothing seriously the matter with 
Mr. Foldes.” 

I got frightened. Had something happened in Morgantown? 

“I don't understand,” I muttered, “what would have happened?” 

“My friend,” the baritone explained, “was afraid that Mr. Foldes 
might be sick as he hasn't heard him play the piano for three days. 
He asked me to call you. He is a very shy man.” 

The friend of our neighbor was relieved to hear that Mr. Foldes 
was well and on tour. He asked then which day he would return 
and hung up. 

On the evening of Andor’s first day home our neighbor started 
to play again. But what did he play? Andor blushed as he recognized 
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the piece after the first few notes. His expression became more and 
more glowing with every additional bar played behind the wall. 
Then he couldn't stand it any longer. He sprang from his chair and 
rushed out of the apartment. Five minutes later he reappeared with 
a blond young man, our neighbor — the man who had surprised us 
by playing Andor Foldes’ first effort as a composer: “Prelude for 
Piano.” This short composition had been published only a few days 
earlier. 

To a composer two things matter: one, that his music should be 

published; two, and perhaps even more important, that it should 
be played. Nothing can make a composer happier than listening to 
the performance of his composition. The sounds of the first bars 
of his first musical baby were heavenly music for Andor. He most 
certainly did not expect to hear his Prelude played a mere few days 
after its publication. Although he assures everyone that he is not a 
composer and that he writes music only because he can’t stop him- 
self from doing it and because “everybody has to have a hobby,” 
he feels just as exalted listening to the performance of a Foldes 
composition as a “real” composer. 
The world premiére of the Prelude, as given by a young instructor 
in English at Columbia University — which is what our neighbor 
turned out to be — and listened to by us through the wall, was an 
overwhelming success. It marked the end of a feud and the beginning 
of a lasting friendship. 


Shortly after our return from the music camp, Andor signed a 
contract with a concert manager. If giving a Town Hall recital 
marked the official birth of an artist, signing this contract was equiva- 
lent to having him christened. Formalities are strictly observed in 
America. If you want to be accepted in any walk of life you must 
conform fully to the written and unwritten laws prevailing in the 
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special line you are in. That goes for the girl who wants to get a 
job sewing on buttons in a dress factory as well as for an M.D. 
about to open his office. In order to be allowed to function they 
both must join certain unions and associations. Even to be acknow!- 
edged as a debutante you must do certain things in a strictly pre- 
scribed way — absurd as it may seem to someone unfamiliar with 
these formalities. Why does a young girl, no matter how prominent 
socially, have to hire a press agent to let the young men in her circle 
know that she has grown up? There must be many young debutantes 
who dislike the rigmarole connected with their “jobs.” They may 
enjoy their coming-out party, but shrink perhaps from wearing cer- 
tain prescribed hairdos and dresses and from the obligation of going 
at certain prescribed times to certain prescribed places. They have 
to do it, nevertheless, to be allowed to function. In their case func- 
tioning means to be permitted to circulate in circles where socially 
and financially prominent — and eligible— young men are to be found. 
Nowhere else are the outward ways and means for going about 
any job or profession so precisely given as in this country. It took 
us awhile to recognize the existence of all these strictly observed 
formalities. Just as so many other Europeans, we too were misled 
by the seemingly casual way things were done in America. We 
mistakenly thought that, because a business executive was apt to 
receive you in his office with both of his feet resting on his elegant 
desk, he wasn’t strict about the ways and means of doing business. 
Or that deals made at the luncheon table were not to be taken 
seriously because they so lacked all the formalities of a business 
arrangement. You had to be here for quite a while to realize that 
business etiquette was much more meticulously observed by Ameri- 
cans than by Europeans, this despite the fact that the remark an 
American friend made held quite true. “Remember,” this friend 
explained, “only a dentist gets his business done in his office!” 
The manager was to take over all administrative matters connected 
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with a concert artist, from printing his folders to booking his concerts, 
in exchange for the twenty percent commission he was to get. It was 
a standard agreement and a very essential one. Andor had hitherto 
received his spasmodic engagements through chance. From now on 
the manager would book him legitimately throughout the season. 
So we really felt that our affairs were being consolidated, the more 
so as the contracts for the first two engagements — one date in 
Mississippi and one in Florida — arrived very shortly. 

“If you bring me good notices from these first engagements I’ve 
booked for you, [ll get you many dates,” the manager said. 

The reviews in Jackson, Mississippi, and Miami, Florida were 
splendid. And the manager stood by his word. No sooner did Andor 
come home from the South when a tour for the Midwest was begin- 
ning to shape up and in a few weeks he left again for several weeks. 
He went alone, for the concerts didn’t pay well enough to make it 
possible for me to go along. “First you must accept low fees,” the 
manager explained. “Later, when they've learned to know you, 
they'll pay all you ask for.” 

Andor arrived back on the day before my birthday and was happy 
that he would be home on that occasion. He arrived late Saturday 
night. My birthday was on Sunday. Andor felt that this was the 
proper time to find out what a New York night club looked like. 
We had never been in any of them before. But now we were headed 
for a “real swank” place (if only for five o'clock tea) my husband 
pointed out. He was just as proud of his familiarity with this expres- 
sion as he was of the fact that we were to see such a place. His slang 
vocabulary was expanding rapidly and he greeted every queer new- 
comer with a great pride. 

A swank place it was indeed and we had a lovely time. We danced 
and laughed and suspected just as little as the rest of America that 
this Sunday would be a long-remembered one and would go down 
in history as one of the darkest days of our times. As we stepped 
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out to the street that night a newsboy pressed into our hands a paper 
whose headline read: “Japanese Atrack Prarnt Harsor!” It was 
December 7, 1941. 


Andor was ordered for a physical examination a few weeks after 
Pearl Harbor. He went to the induction center at Grand Central 
Palace with an easy heart. By the time the day of his examination 
came he had made all necessary arrangements to settle his affairs. He 
felt that he could leave assured that I would suffer no need. I was to 
move in with a friend who lived alone in a large apartment. Andor felt 
most fortunate that he was in America and in a position to fight for 
what he believed to be the only possible form of life: the democratic 
way of living. He felt that the was conscious of the blessings of a 
democracy much more than those born here, for he had seen what 
the other countries had to offer to their citizens, and he wanted to be 
among the first to get started in becoming an American soldier. 

The news of his rejection came to him as a shock. Not until weeks 
later did he become reconciled to the fact that there were other 
ways for him to do his share. Ways and means through his own 
medium: music. But as the months and years — war months and war 
years — passed, he came to learn that, although in a much less direct 
way than he had hoped, he could nevertheless do a great deal. 
Throughout the war years Andor played at camps, air bases, Navy 
Yards and in Army and Navy hospitals from coast to coast. 

As the war progressed into its third and fourth years, visits to 
hospitals became more and more frequent. I accompanied my hus- 
band to some of the hospitals and saw for myself the blessed effect 
music had on the boys. An upright on wheels would be rolled in 
and out of the numerous wards of these hospitals. The boys lying 
on their beds would watch silently the appearance of the instrument 
accompanied by a couple of Red Cross workers — the so-called Gray 
Ladies — and the artist. 
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Hardly ever did I see smiles on their faces at this point. Most 
of them didn’t even turn their heads in the direction of the commo- 
tion, pretending that they hadn’t noticed our arrival. They just lay 
motionless with an obviously indifferent expression. Before starting 
to play Andor usually asked the boys what they would like to hear. 
No boy ever said a word on such occasions, whether the question 
sounded in a Texas, Utah, Kansas, Washington or South Carolina 
hospital, whether it was an Army hospital or a Navy convalescent 
center. , 

Andor usually started to play in a frozen atmosphere. I wished 
at this point that we had never intruded into the wards. I felt that 
the boys resented our coming and that I should tell Andor to stop 
playing. I was too sad to do anything, though, so I just stood in a 
corner of the ward and waited. Andor played for a few minutes, 
then the boys’ attitude began to change. Slowly they became inter- 
ested. There was a general sound of their changing positions in 
their beds so that they could see the performer. Soon from one 
corner of the ward a request would sound: “Would you play some 
Tschaikovsky?” And Andor would play excerpts from the so popular 
Concerto in B flat minor, knowing well that this was what the boys 
wished to hear. Following this first request, dozens of special demands 
would be voiced. The boys would become animated and gay. They 
would applaud with all their strength at the end of each piece and 
demand encores. 

After a few performances in hospital wards Andor knew quite 
well which pieces appealed most to the wounded. He found that 
their likes and dislikes differed sharply from those of the other boys. 
The healthy G.I.s at different camps couldn’t have enough of the 
so-called bravura pieces, where technique was the predominant 
feature. The dexterity of the fingers as they flew back and forth, 
chasing each other in the fast tempo of these pieces, was what they 
admired most. But the boys who showed themselves so super- 
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humanly strong in the cruel process of adjusting themselves to a 
missing limb or a distorted face, longed for those soft and mellow 
works like Debussy’s “Maiden with the Flaxen Hair” or a sentimental 
waltz by Chopin. And Andor played for them as much as they 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE First impression one gets of a person or a place is often quite 
misleading. Sometimes it turns out to be completely false. Yet it 
inevitably sticks to you and plays an important role in the final 
picture you draw for yourself of the person or city. The highly im- 
pressionistic mental snapshot I take on my first walk in a city always 
remains with my final, more complete image of the place. It may 
stay only as a mere sketch while other, more important, more factual 
features come into prominence in the permanent composition I draw. 
Yet in one way or another this first impression reveals to me the 
basic character of the place better than the heap of data which my 
conscience makes me collect to support or to counteract my subjective 
feelings. 

None of our later experiences on the half-dozen visits we paid 
later to Hollywood could ever wipe out from my memory the very 
first day we spent in the film capital. To me this will always be the 
typical day in Hollywood, although I know quite well by now that 
it isn't. On that first day of our first visit to Hollywood, however, I 
was standing alone on the awkward corner of La Brea and Holly- 
wood Boulevards, facing a row of unglamorous one-story business 
buildings and turning my back to a gas station. I was waiting for a 
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bus. I had left our hotel alone that morning to take my maiden walk 
in Hollywood as Andor had a business appointment. We were to 
meet in the hotel at noon. My watch showed a quarter of twelve 
as I stood there waiting for the bus and I was worried that I would 
be late. The bus didn't come. I waited with an ever-growing number 
of other would-be passengers. In my impatience I had stepped down 
from the side-walk to have a better view of the boulevard. Perhaps 
the bus would come faster then. 

As I stood down there a large tan-colored car stopped beside me. 
A dignified middle-aged lady smiled at me from the wheel: “Would 
you like to have a lift? Tam going down Hollywood Boulevard.” 

That was the direction I wished to go. The lady was alone in the 
car and she looked most reliable. Yet I hesitated. “. . . very kind 
of you... .” 

She urged me to get into the front seat beside her. “I saw you 
searching for the bus,” she smiled. “I said to myself: “This girl is in 
a hurry — I'll give her a ride’.” 

She spoke with an unmistakable accent. Yet, to make sure, I asked 
her, “Are you British?” 

She was obviously well pleased. “No, my dear, I was born and 
raised in Texas.” 

“But you've lived in England?” I continued my inquiry. 

“T never left the States.” Her accent became more and more British. 

“Well, how did you acquire that genuine British accent then?” 

“My professional work required it,” she explained. 

I was surprised. She looked like the wife of an important executive: 
I'd never have guessed that she had a profession. Then, taking another 
good look at her, I decided that she might be connected with one 
of the fashionable girls’ colleges. “Are you teaching English?” I asked. 

She laughed: “I am a film actress.” Although we were in Holly- 
wood I was genuinely surprised. She looked so private. 

By the time we reached Vine Street I knew everything about this 
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tall and massive woman. She was a strange mixture of buoyant joie de 
vivre and dignity, with smiling eyes and a serene expression, and her 
life story was something to remember. She lived the life of a typical 
well-to-do society woman in San Antonio, Texas, until 1929. Then 
the crash came and her husband lost everything they had. After years 
of unsuccessful attempts to start anew in their home town, they 
moved to Hollywood. They had reached the point of starvation when 
Florence Bates (that was her name) decided to take over. Despite 
the protests of her husband she took a position in a bakery shop. 
The job brought her vitality back. Besides earning sufficient money 
to pay for their rent and food, she also had fun. Being a saleslady 
was an amusing experience. She had never worked in any kind of a 
job before. Serving and observing people from morning till evening 
in the bakery shop was fascinating. She made friends with the 
customers. On a spring afternoon one of her steady customers asked 
her to look out for her little five-year-old girl, while she went on an 
errand. The child was seated in a quiet corner and told to stay there. 

For the first few minutes all went well, but then the little girl lost 
interest in her doll and the bakery shop and started to cry. Florence 
Bates excused herself from the customers she was helping, rushed 
to her and started to tell her a story. The child kept on crying and 
Florence kept:on telling her story. As she went on with the narrative, 
it became more and more dramatic. Florence wound up by imper- 
sonating every one of the characters in her improvised story. Fasci- 
nated, the child stopped crying. She listened awe-struck. So did the 
two adults present. One of them, a middle-aged quiet sort of man, 
turned out to be an assistant director of the Pasadena Playhouse. 
“Which company have you been connected with?” he wished to 
know. 

He took it for granted that Florence, as so many hundreds of young 
and old men and women in Hollywood serving in stores and restau- 
rants, had once been an actress. 
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“But I have never acted in my life — not even in an amateur 
show, Florence said. 

This didn’t matter to the man. He insisted that she go with him 
to Pasadena. The famous Pasadena Playhouse was just looking for 
her type of character player for one of their coming productions. 
“Many of the big stars jumped into fame by appearing at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse,” he said significantly, seeing that Florence was. 
hesitant. 

Recalling this scene which was the turning point in her life, she 
told me that for months she couldn't believe that she wasn’t merely 
dreaming. “Hollywood was a fantastic place, I knew that, but that 
a fifty-two-year-old bakery-shop help should be begged to accept 
a role which would make hundreds of actors of nation-wide reputa- 
tion happy, was too much to believe. ...” Yet it was quite true. Flor- 
ence was tested and a week later she played an important role at 
the Playhouse. Six months later she made her screen test, following 
which she was given her first role, an important one, that of the old, 
rich and spoiled dowager in Rebecca. 

We had been standing in front of our hotel for a while now: she 
had decided to take me to my very destination. But she hadn’t 
reached the end of her story on our arrival so I stayed, eager to 
listen to the rest. 

“I haven't explained my British accent yet,” she said. “I am work- 
ing now in a picture with a British background — but let’s go and 
fetch your husband!” 

I looked at her surprised. She laughed. “Don’t look so stunned!” 
she said. “I like you and J like musicians.” (I had told her about 
Andor.) “I am coming into the hotel with you, meet your husband 
and take both of you up to the house. . . .” 

An hour after she had picked me up on La Brea Boulevard we 
were chatting like age-old friends at the luncheon table of her charm- 
ing house on the top of one of the hills overlooking Sunset Boulevard. 
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“Have you done this sort of thing before?” Andor inquired at 
dessert. “I mean picking up strangers on street corners?” 

Florence laughed: “Never in my life... but your wife looked so 
sweet — I thought I'd give her a lift.” 

And so, on the first morning of our stay in Hollywood we acquired 
one of our dearest friends in that city. 

Florence said, summing it all up: “I adore Hollywood! Where else 
could such a thing happen?” 


Later that same day — still our first in Hollywood — we had 
another experience that could hardly have happened in any other 
part of the world. This story goes back to some years ago in Buda- 
pest, to my newspaper days, when the desk clerk of the Hotel Ritz 
called me up to say: “An American of Hungarian descent has 
arrived from Hollywood. I think he’d make an unusual story.” The 
desk clerk was right. The American, Lou Daro, “strongest man in 
the world,” made a colorful story. At the age of eight he ran away 
from his Hungarian parents, and the extreme poverty they lived in, 
to join a circus. Soon he found himself in America and in a few years 
learned a number of important tricks of the trade. He made up an 
act showing off his great physical strength. He let a locomotive run 
over his chest and thus established himself as “the strongest man in 
the world” and earned big money. After having done his act for two 
decades Daro developed a heart ailment, and had to retire. 

As he reminisced in the lobby of the Hotel Ritz where we chatted 
he told me how thoroughly he enjoyed his well-deserved leisure. “T 
am a millionaire, I can have anything I want,” he said. He was a 
very simple, very kind and very happy man. He was about fifty 
years old at the time. “I am a famous and respected man in Holly- 
wood,” he continued. He had invested his money in different enter- 
prises; among other things he owned the Olympic Auditorium in 
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Los Angeles. Besides he was giving tens of thousands of dollars to 
hospitals and homes for poor children. There was an article about 
him in one or the other Hollywood paper almost every week. 

“Should you ever come to America you must be my guest,” he 
insisted, “you must visit us. We'll give you a wonderful time, won't 
we, dear?” He turned to his tall and thin wife, who had been sitting 
beside him without saying a word. She now nodded silently, then 
with some effort said, “Certainly.” 

Lou Daro was all enthusiasm. This was his first visit to Hungary 
and he was happy as a child that he had returned to his native land 
as a rich and famous man. There was no end to his colorful stories. 
He now spoke of his marriage. While Mrs. Daro listened with serene 
spleen, Daro raved: “This little woman not only taught me how to 
be happy but she also introduced me to the secrets of writing and 
reading.” “The strongest man in the world” took pride in relating 
that he had several hundreds of thousands of dollars in the bank 
before he learned how to read and write. 

Lou was obviously delighted with the story I wrote about him 
for he sent me a huge box of candy, assuring me again in the accom- 
panying note that he was anxious to be my host if I came to 
America, A week before we left Utah I decided therefore to drop 
a line to Lou Daro telling him about our impending visit to Holly- 
wood. I wrote him briefly about our doings and told him that Andor 
had several concerts in southern California during the coming weeks 
and that we had decided to make Hollywood our headquarters. I 
addressed the letter to the only place I could think of: the Olympic 
Auditorium. 

Two days after I had mailed the letter I received a fifty-word 
telegram from Lou Daro. He was thrilled over my being in America 
and over the prospect of meeting Andor. He also was “eager to 
promote your husband in a big way, will arrange grand concert for 
him in Hollywood.” He ended his lengthy and enthusiastic wire by 
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saying that he would fly to Salt Lake City for Andor’s last appearance 
there and the telegram asked us to communicate with him at the 
given home address. I answered in a letter telling him how glad I 
was that he took an interest in Andor’s career and that we were 
looking forward to seeing him in Salt Lake City. He didn’t show 
up in Salt Lake and we thought that he didn’t feel well enough to 
fly. We decided to phone him upon our arrival in Hollywood. This 
didn’t seem to be possible however. He did not give his phone num- 
ber in the wire and Information wouldn't give out secret numbers. 
I suggested that we go and see him. In view of Andor’s appointment 
in the morning we planned to make the trip out to Beverly Hills in 
the afternoon. 

Coming down from Florence Bates’ we took a cab and told the 
driver to take us to 519 South Beverly Glen Boulevard. We stopped 
before an elaborate house and walked up the wide stairs leading 
to its elegant main entrance. We rang the bell and, after what seemed 
to us a long while, heard some noise from the inside. Soon the door 
opened. It opened to the width of about two inches. In that narrow 
strip Mrs. Daro appeared holding a police dog on a leash. Two 
heavy chains held the door together in its present “open” stage. 

Subdued by this reception I asked Mrs. Daro rather breathlessly 
if she recognized me. 

“Yes, she answered in a frozen manner and did nothing. I intro- 
duced Andor through the two-inch hole and told her how pleased 
we were with the friendly wire her husband sent us. 

“My husband is on his ranch now and won't be back all summer,” 
she said and slammed the door in our faces. 

Fortunately Andor had asked the cab driver to wait so we started 
on our way back to Hollywood about two minutes after we had 
arrived there. 

We drove past luxurious and secluded-looking dwellings. There 
was an exclusive look about the roads and streets. So this was the 
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famed Beverly Hills — the site of our humiliation, I thought gloomily. 
Slowly my gloom gave way to rage. 

“Such things just don’t happen in real life!” I cried. “This is out- 
rageous.” 

“It’s Hollywood,” said Andor. 


After getting back to our hotel and cooling ourselves of with a 
shower we called up Eugene Zador, the Hungarian composer. We 
wished to end our first day on a pleasanter note than the Daro 
interlude. Zador had left Hungary many years ago and had not 
seen Andor since his prodigy days. He was pleased to learn that 
we were in Hollywood and asked us to come over to his place. “You 
must see my house. I just bought it,” he said. 

With the pride of a new proprietor Zador showed us his new 
home. He led us through all the rooms, kitchen and bathroom and 
as we were about to get seated, believing that we had seen every- 
thing, he said: “And now, I'll show you my real pride!” He led us 
to the back porch and said: “There!” 

We followed his gesture and looked straight ahead but could see 
nothing except his back yard and beyond it a gray fence with some 
poles sticking out behind it. 

“You know what that is?” Zador asked and paused dramatically. 
“That, my friends, is the fence of Chaplin’s film studio! Right at 
my back yard!” And he looked at us to collect our awe and admiration. 

Yes, we were in Hollywood, there was no doubt about it. In Holly- 
wood where the glamour of the films had a hypnotic power on 
everybody. Even Zador, who looked and acted like a living symbol 
of the “Spiessbiirger,” was under the spell of Hollywood. There was 
nothing in the make-up of this gifted composer that would make 
him fit into the haphazard, capricious atmosphere of the film capital. 
In fact, if there was a man who was not suited to the Hollywood 
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way of living it was Zador. He was a man of habits who followed his 
daily routine with religious precision. Yet he was under its spell. 

We asked him about lite in Hollywood. 

“Paradise on earth, that’s what it is,” he said. Earlier that day 
Florence Bates had said the same thing, but it was natural that she 
should be enthusiastic. Hoilywood had presented her with a spec- 
tacular career and made her a feted and highly paid film actress at 
fifty-two. But although Zador had become a much-sought-after com- 
poser for films in Hollywood, there was no spectacular glamour about 
his career, to influence his opinion. He came over to America with 
considerable reputation and money, and would have found equal 
success in other parts of the country as well. Yet he was just as 
boundlessly enthusiastic about Hollywood as Florence. 

Zador had endless tales to tell about the wonders of Hollywood. 
His stories gave us fascinating glimpses into life in the film metrop- 
olis. We forgot all about the passing of time and the first thing 
we knew it was one o'clock. We were standing up, ready to leave, 
when the phone rang. 

“Wait till I finish,” Zador asked us as he went into the next room 
to answer the phone. 

“Just a moment, Lionel,” we heard him say, “wait until I get to 
the piano. .. .” Following this hint we witnessed a strange commo- 
tion through the open door. We saw Zador untangle an imposing 
bundle of telephone cords, and watched him carry his phone from 
its original place in a faraway corner to the farther end of the large 
living room. We saw him put up a minor struggle to make the cord 
reach the piano. 

Finally he seated himself on the piano bench. Pressing the receiver 
to his ear with his left hand, signalling us to wait for him with his 
right, he spoke somewhat breathlessly into the phone: “All settled, 
Lionel. Let me hear that again... .” 

There was silence for a few seconds, then Zador began to play 
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a little tune. After finishing, he asked: “Is that it?” Then: “Oh, yes — 
it’s a gay little tune. Of course it is worth developing, but Lionel, 
you ought to go about it this way... .” And some playing followed. 
Then some more playing. Then: “All right, Lionel, [ll see what you 
have done with it in the morning,” and finally the strange interlude 
reached an end. 

Lionel Barrymore was a pupil of Zador’s. The famous dean of the 
“royal family” had always been a great lover of music, and had 
longed to participate in music more actively than by merely listening 
to it, so he seriously took up the study of composition. He appeared 
at Zador’s house promptly at eleven o'clock every morning. For 
two hours nothing but the problems of composition occupied the 
mind of the actor. Zador told us that Barrymore had learned all that 
could be learned in composition and had, besides, an abundance of 
lovely, original tunes. Every once in a while a melody would pop up 
in Barrymore’s mind and would not let him sleep. If the tune kept 
haunting him and prevented him from falling asleep, he thought it 
might as well haunt his teacher too — and he started to dial. Zador was 
used to these “long-distance” conversations in the middle of the night. 
He considered them as much a part of his daily routine as brushing 
his teeth. But, newcomers as we were, the composer's midnight 
pantomime with the phone, cord, piano and the Barrymore tune made 
us recall once more at the end of our first day, Florence Bates’ words: 
“Where else could such a thing happen?” 

Some months later we ourselves went through a routine in Holly- 
wood which would have stunned — to use a mild word — onlookers 
in any other place. Undoubtedly it would have prompted us to recall 
Florence’s remark, had some other people been the central char- 
acters in the scene. As it was, however, I was rather grateful to 
Hollywood for being as seasoned to all sorts of queer things as it was. 

Andor and I left our hotel together one morning headed for our 
respective beautifiers. I had an appointment at a beauty parlor on 
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Hollywood Boulevard and Andor was to have a haircut and shave 
at a barber shop in the same block. I was being shampooed vigor- 
ously by an ambitious young girl when I saw my husband dashing 
in, a heavy white lather on the left side of his face, the right being 
already smoothly shaven. It took him a split second to spot me at 
the end of the row of women who were all being shampooed. “Come!” 
he ordered and pulled me out of the reclining chair so suddenly 
that the heavy shower intended to wash the foam off my hair was 
poured right into my face. Wrapped in a huge waterproof collar, 
with dripping wet face and the thick foam in my hair, I followed 
my half-shaven husband into the unknown on crowded Hollywood 
Boulevard. He dragged me into the barber shop and then finally his 
disturbing behavior was explained to me. The barber’s radio sud- 
denly started playing the new Foldes records which were released 
after we had left New York and which he had never yet heard. After 
we had listened to the entire “Encore” album, standing in delight 
near the barber’s radio, Andor sat down in his chair and let himself 
be shaved on the left side of his face, and I walked back in my water- 
proof oufit to the beauty parlor. I reoccupied my seat and the girl 
continued to rinse the white foam off my hair with not so much as 
a trace of surprise at my dramatic disappearance and return. 
Prompted by the silly notion that some explanation was still in order 
I began to apologize — only to find a genuinely surprised girl looking 
at me. Here she was, her expression said, treating me like a “regular” 
and don’t I turn out to be a small-town figure — who else would bother 
giving explanations in such a case? So a half-shaven man rushed in 
and pulled me out of my chair and dragged me out of the beauty 
parlor — what was there to explain? 


The morning after our visit to Zador, Miklos Rozsa called. He 
had heard from Zador that we had arrived, and wanted to see us. 
Rozsa was an old friend, whom I had met some years ago in London 
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when he was the musical director and composer~af the Alexander 
Korda pictures. At this time he had just arrived from Londonegether _ 
with Korda, and planned to go back to England as soon as Korda 
was ready to return. But he too fell in love with Hollywood and 
stayed — and became one of Hollywood's top-ranking film composers. 

Rozsa took us to a place where he thought we would see Holly- 
wood at its most typical — a café called The Players. With a sizable 
terrace on one of its wings and colorful awnings, the place looked 
more like a private dwelling than a Hollywood café. Nevertheless a 
café it was in the most Hollywoodian sense of the word. 

“We'll go to the middle layer,” Rozsa said as we entered. Asked 
what he meant by this, he explained that there were three “layers” 
to The Players. The restaurant on the ground floor offered very inex- 
pensive food. The prices on the terrace were twice as high as those 
on the ground floor. The top-floor dining rooms were considerably 
more expensive than the terrace. The ground floor was packed to 
capacity from morning till late night with extras and bit players, 
whose greatest ambition was to see and be seen by the important 
people. After having finished their meal on the ground floor, they 
walked up to the middle layer and paraded across the terrace, greet- 
ing the stars and producers sitting there as old acquaintances. After 
having aired themselves on the terrace they walked slowly down 
again to the ground floor, watchful that their excursion be unseen 
by the headwaiter. For such manipulations were strictly forbidden 
by the management. 

Entering the terrace our eyes took in the sight of women dressed 
and coiffed with extreme care. They sat with sun-tanned men wear- 
ing light sport clothes and flashy shirts, dressed with the casual 
elegance of vacationers on the French Riviera. “I hope some stars 
will show up tonight,” Rozsa said, as he was anxious to show us some 
Hollywood glamour. No sooner did he say this than Hedy Lamarr 
entered the place. She looked even younger and prettier than in 
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the pictures with her snow-white skin and night-black hair. The gray 
slacks and white shirt-blouse she was wearing made her look very 
sporty and I was surprised how completely she lacked the “grand 
manner’ of a star. She seemed even a little too casual in her way of 
walking in, seating herself and leaning with her elbows on the table. 
She obviously ignored in her off-screen existence the careful instruc- 
tions she must have received in ways of glamorous carriage and 
motion. 

Rozsa was delighted to be able to present a celebrity with every 
course of our dinner. Soon the pretty blonde film star, Ann Sothern, 
appeared, with a handsome escort. Edward G. Robinson was served 
with our demitasse. The “tough guy” of Hollywood chose the table 
next to ours and sat there immersed in intense conversation with a 
group of men, who Rozsa said were film writers. He has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most cultured of Hollywood actors and the 
owner of the largest private library. 

We met a number of people from the Hungarian colony, Ladislas 
Fodor and Vadnai, the writers, and S. Z. Sakall, the fat comedian 
actor. They came, said hello, sat down at our table for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then went along to sit with other friends, just as they had 
done in Budapest, Vienna and Paris cafés. That commotion from 
table to table was going on all around the terrace. This was a loung- 
ing café, where customers spent hours sitting, chatting and visiting 
each other. Hollywood is the only American city to tolerate this 
typical European café-life habit. Try and sit ten minutes overtime 
in a restaurant or café in any other citv of the United States; waiters 
will stab you in the heart with their furious glances. But no Holly- 
wood waiter would even think of getting irritated if a customer has 
been taking two to three hours’ time to finish his demitasse, whether 
he sat on the ground floor, the terrace or the top floor. 

We learned that the floor above us with its very high prices was 
more or less reserved for public-shy stars like Garbo and Chaplin 
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and a number of producers and directors who were afraid that people 
would annoy them with requests on the lower floors. There was a 
special elevated driveway leading directly to the back entrance of 
the top-floor restaurant so the film aristocracy could come and go 
unobserved. Whether it was a sign of changing times I do not know, 
but a few months after our first visit to The Players, the system of 
class distinction was abolished by this Hollywood café. A one-price 
policy was established. 

During a later visit to The Players we had the rare privilege of 
meeting the owner of the café: Preston Sturges. The writer-producer- 
director of such highly successful films as The Miracle of Morgan’s 
Creek and Hail the Conquering Hero, seemed to be firmly convinced 
that aside from and beyond the originality of the pictures which had 
established him as one of the most talented men in the movie industry, 
he had to be original in his personal ways as well. His tall stature, 
grayish hair and strong-featured face lent itself well to the role of a 
genius. We had time to observe him for a while before we made his 
acquaintance, as he sat at the cocktail bar of his restaurant. One of his 
good friends sat at our table when Sturges appeared. He told us stories 
about Sturges, the man. I asked him whether he knew what that small 
black object was hanging from Sturges’ neck on a wide black ribbon. 
Was it a miniature hearing aid perhaps? 

“Oh, no!” the friend protested, “it’s a magnifying glass.” 

“What does Sturges need a magnifying glass for sitting at a bar?” 
I wanted to know. 

“Preston Sturges has an insatiable curiosity about everything... 
he likes to observe things through a magnifying glass,” the friend 
answered with obvious reverence. He also assured us that there was 
nothing wrong with Sturges’ eyesight. He was neither farsighted nor 
nearsighted and had no need of glasses. It was merely his insatiable 
curiosity that made him carry the specially made magnifying glass. 
Later on Sturges’ press agent was introduced to us and, just for the 
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an of it, I asked him too why Sturges carried around a magnifying 
glass. 

“Mr. Sturges has an insatiable curiosity,” the press agent answered 
rag “and he likes to observe things through a magnifying 
glass 

We finished our drinks. It was past midnight and we were about 
to leave. We had to pass the bar at which Sturges was sitting. Our 
friend introduced us to Sturges. The director was cordial. He ex- 
pressed his hope that we would have a good time in Hollywood. 
He then spoke of the “splendid fight” he had just attended, and 
revealed that going to fights was his passion. 

“I go to the fights twice a week,” he said. “I used to go three times, 
but my friends thought I was becoming vulgar ... so I cut it down to 
two.” 

The magnifying glass was hanging on his chest and I gazed at it. 
He noticed my interest and said: “You wonder what this is?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s a magnifying glass,” Sturges volunteered. “You see I have an 
insatiable curiosity. . 

“I know,” I interrupted, “and you like to observe things through 
a magnifying glass... .” 

Sturges was amazed: “That’s right — but how do you know it?” 


We left Hollywood for a couple of days as Andor had an engage- 
ment in Redlands. He was to give a recital at the Redlands Bowl. 
These Redlands Bowl concerts were unique in more than one way, 
as we came to see. 

On Tuesday and Friday evenings at seven, when the sun wasn't 
more than a glorious fireball looking down on the cordial little hills 
and neat streets of this somewhat desert-like yet abundant California 
orange town, strange commotions could be noticed on the avenues 
and streets of Redlands. White-haired matrons in pink and blue 
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dresses stepped out of their respective homes with old gentlemen in 
crisp white shirts and festive neckties. They all walked slowly but 
steadily in the same direction. They left their homes almost simul- 
taneously all over town and one couple joined the other as they 
met in the street. Soon they were in group formation and joined other 
good-sized groups coming from other streets. They all seemed to 
know each other well. They all signaled from one flock to the other, 
exchanging friendly hellos. Almost every one of them carried a small 
cushion under the arm. On the evening of Andor’s concert there 
were hundreds of them reaching Redlands Bowl at the same time. 
They hastened toward the front rows to make sure of good seats. 

Although this charming open-air concert hall seated quite a num- 
ber of people on its half-moon-shaped benches, the older folks came 
early to be able to sit near the stage. Redlands is one of the favorite 
towns in California for retired people with modest incomes from 
all over the United States. Consequently about half of the Bowl’s 
audience consists of people around and above sixty years of age. 
We watched them from backstage as they established themselves. 
As there are no curtains on the stage and as Andor likes to try out 
the piano before a concert, we arrived rather early. We were warned 
that part of the audience — the older people — usually came way 
ahead of time. Andor wanted to have a few minutes to himself, 
to say hello to the piano without being watched. This done, he now 
enjoyed looking at the people gradually filling the seats. The younger 
half of the Bowl audience, ranging in age from six to forty, arrived 
somewhat later and without cushions. They did not seem to mind 
the hardness of the narrow and backless benches. Nor did they resent 
the fact that the front rows had all been taken by the old people. 
They were satisfied and certain that they would have a wonderful 
time. 

By seven-thirty young and old were there in full number, filling 
the Bowl to capacity. They brought boxes and baskets of food along, 
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chewed and chatted gaily. A unique and colorful concert audience. 
I was anxious to see them closer. I walked down the side stairs from 
the stage into the Bowl. With my back turned to the stage I descended 
the central aisle. When I got about halfway down in the Bowl I 
noticed a sudden silence. People stopped chatting and fussing around 
with the waxed papers protecting their sandwiches. They all looked 
ahead and smiled. I turned to see what was going on. A stocky blond 
man was on the stage waving his hands in friendly fashion. Then 
he signaled attention. Wasting no more than a moment's time, he 
led the audience in joyous community singing — a treat offered to 
the audience before every Bowl concert, I learned. 

Redlands Bowl can thank its existence and its flowering to the 
unwavering enthusiasm and tireless efforts of its factotum: Grace H. 
Mullen. Ever since that pale and energetic woman of about fifty 
had first dreamed it up, nobody had known her doing or saying any- 
thing but what she considered good for the Bowl. When she made 
up her mind that she would get the Bowl started, she invested sub- 
stantial sums of her money to cover the initial expenses. But spending 
a goodly part of her fortune was only a small fraction of her con- 
tribution. The idea of having an open-air auditorium where people 
would be allowed to listen to good music, free, was at first a hobby. 
But soon its realization and success became an obsession with Mrs. 
Mullen. She had to see it come true. She spared no time, no energy, 
not even her health, to see it through its first difficulties. On the night 
of Andor’s concert I watched her expression during the performance. 
She sat there enraptured at the sight of the jampacked Bowl, which 
looked now like a movie set in the light of the California full moon, 
surrounded by dramatic palm trees. 

When Grace Mullen decided to bring music to the people of Red- 
lands, this orange-growing town was wholly unmusical. The few 
“intellectuals” with whom she discussed her dream, shook their heads 
discouragingly. Nothing, they insisted, could make Redlands. like 
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serious music. Nevertheless Mrs. Mullen went about the realization of 
her plans. Despite general discouragement, she found two or three 
friends who were willing to help her with the expenses. Once the 
money was together she got the city’s approval for the building of 
the Bowl, and with the first stones laid, Mrs. Mullen made a twenty- 
four-hour job of seeing to it that her Bowl become a successful 
venture. Her daily routine had changed little if any in the eighteen 
years that had elapsed since. She rose early and rushed to her desk 
to start the day by jotting down a long list of names and addresses. 
This done, she dressed, got a hasty breakfast for herself and her 
husband, jumped into her car and off she went — to collect contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of the Bowl. 

She had now been going on her daily campaign trips for almost 
two decades. There wasn’t one fireman, bank director, minister, 
orange grower or street cleaner, who wasn’t a regular contributor. 
It was hard to get their contributions in the beginning when 
people didn’t see why they should spend money on something 
they didn’t want. But by now, Redlanders had learned to like 
the Bowl. They thoroughly enjoyed the good music given at the 
concerts and were ready to give as much as they could. People re- 
sisted only until they discovered that Mrs. Mullen — obsessed by 
her idea — had infinitely more endurance, energy and patience than 
they could match. Mrs. Mullen wanted to teach them to appreciate 
good music. They had no desire to listen to Bach and Beethoven, 
but go they did to the Bowl as Mrs. Mullen wished — the fireman, the 
banker, the orange grower and the street cleaner, the postman and 
the hotel manager — and, exposed to beautiful music, they soon 
learned to like it. By the end of the first Bowl season, though lighter 
by some twenty-five pounds and richer by thousands of white threads 
in her hair, Grace Mullen achieved what she wanted. Redlanders 
happily admitted that it would have been a great mistake not to 
attend the concerts. They admitted that they were wrong about 
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“serious” music. They asked Mrs. Mullen to go on with the Bowl 
concerts. 

All this was history by the time of our visit to Redlands. By then 
the problem was how to seat all who wanted to come. Anybody else 
in Mrs. Mullen’s place would have relaxed at this point and felt 
that the time had come to take it easy. But there was no relaxation 
for Mrs. Mullen — ever. When it came to the Bowl she just couldn’t 
take it easy. 

On the afternoon of our arrival in Redlands we went on a sight- 
seeing ride with her. She drove us about the city first, then showed 
us the lovely campus of Redlands University. We then proceeded 
to drive up to the hills. She drove slowly and spoke almost con- 
stantly all through the ride. She had the honorable intention of getting 
us strangers acquainted with the history, past and present, of Red- 
lands, its economic and social structure. Could she help it if, as we 
passed by a store downtown or a home up in the residential section, 
she had to interrupt her lecture to tell us the role that this or that 
special person had played in the development of the Bowl, the way 
he became converted to the idea and the amount he had paid? Names, 
dates and figures floated in our gradually dizzying minds as time 
passed. It didn’t take much analyzing or soul-searching to discover 
that as far as Mrs. Mullen was concerned, poor and rich, old and 
young existed merely as good or bad contributors to the Bowl. The 
owner of the butcher shop was registered immediately beside that 
Eastern millionaire who lived up in the hills. “You see this fine butcher 
shop — he contributed generously this year. There was only one 
other person who gave that much: a retired coal man from the East. 
ll show you his house when we get up there.” 

We had been wandering around the lovely homes on the hills 
for a while, when, interrupting her minute and vivid account of the 
wonderful interest a Redlands engineer whose house we had just 
passed took in the Bowl, Mrs. Mullen exclaimed: “What is this?” 
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and stopped her car with a sudden jerk. What was what? we in- 
quired, as we saw nothing unusual in the cozy one-story house she 
was pointing at. I told Mrs. Mullen that it seemed to me this was a 
lovely new house, but she wasn’t interested. Before we knew it she 
was out of the car and at the entrance of the house. She looked 
at the name plate then exclaimed: “Why, I never heard of the man! 
I don’t understand,” she muttered, as she rang the bell. “I have to 
get them to contribute,” she’ explained. “They must be newcomers 
and may have been wondering why I hadn‘t called on them. I don’t 
understand it myself... . How could they have arrived, settled and 
built a house without my knowing?” Nobody seemed to be at home 
in the new house, so she came back to the car depressed. “I am 
slipping,” she said in earnest sadness and continued to reproach 
herself for her negligence in not knowing of the newcomers. 

Listening for two solid hours to Mrs. Mullen’s monotone lecture 
on the behavior and history of thousands of Bowl subscribers wore 
us out. Yet Andor and I agreed that she was a great woman. In the 
years to come we met a great many Mrs. Mullens in different parts 
of America. The enthusiasm and tirelessness of these cultural cru- 
saders in bringing music to their home towns never failed to impress 
us. Hundreds of towns owe their musical life to these pioneer women 
who, in their devotion to the cause, spare no time and energy in 
showing the way to the appreciation of good music. 


xe E * Ed ae 


An invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Franz Werfel awaited us on our 
return from Redlands to Hollywood, asking us for tea at their home. 
A mutual friend from New York had given us a letter of introduction 
which we had forwarded on our arrival, and this invitation was the 


answer. : 
Ever since we read his first novels in Europe we had been great 
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admirers of the famed author and we were anxious to know him. We 
looked forward with great interest also to meeting Mrs. Werfel: we 
had heard that she was an extraordinary woman. She had been the 
widow of Gustav Mahler, the great Austrian composer, and until the 
very moment of his untimely death, this giant of twentieth-century 
music had said and written countless times that if it hadn’t been for his 
wife's inspiration he wouldn’t have composed a fraction of what he 
did. A number of years later one of the greatest contemporary writers 
felt the same way about her. Werfel was heard innumerable times 
saying things to the same effect. What was Alma Mahler-Werfel like, 
to inspire a composer and a writer equally well in the creation of 
masterpieces? We had heard from the mother of an Austrian friend 
who had attended many balls with Alma in Vienna, that she was a 
ravishing blonde beauty as a young girl. The lady who greeted us in 
the Werfel home reminded us of that young girl. Her glowing white 
complexion and smiling eyes lent youthfulness to her appearance and 
there was a certain dignity in her carriage which attracted attention. 
Yet it wasn’t until later that I could discover for myself those qualities 
that gave her the international reputation of being one of the most 
fascinating women of our day. 

The Werfels lived on the very top of one of the highest hills over- 
looking Hollywood. The taxi was puffing like an old man by the time 
it had made all the sharp turns. But finally there we were standing 
at the end of the road before a charming little house, built so near 
the edge of the hill that it seemed to be hanging in the air. Franz 
Werfel opened the door himself and after a cordial handshake we 
were taken into the first room opening from the entrance, a salon- 
living room. It had a piano right at the entrance and the rest of the 
little space was taken up by a davenport and club chairs. Werfel 
seated himself in the armchair beside the window. The sharp Cali- 
fornia sunlight fell upon his kindly face. His rimless glasses glittered. 
Had I not known who he was I would have sworn that the man with 
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a well-developed embonpoint and jovial expression was a Catholic 
priest. Not that he was in the least pompous in his manners or that 
he spoke with pathos. It was, rather, an almost tangible harmony 
that gave this priestish impression. Every move, every word of his 
reflected a wonderful peace. At the time of our visit, Werfel was 
busy finishing a lecture, which he told us would bear the title: “Can 
we live without belief in God?” It was a subject that interested him 
more, he told us, than anything else. By the time Mrs. Werfel joined 
us we had learned that for “relaxation” the writer was also working 
on a light comedy, with a tragic European background. 

“I may find a better title for my new play, but if not, it shall be 
called Jacobovusky and the Colonel,” Werfel related. 

The great writer sat in his armchair near the window smoking his 
short pipe. He was happy and relaxed. The conversation between the 
three of us went on in a pleasantly lazy manner, well suited to a 
sunny summer afternoon in California. But with Mrs. Werfel’s 
entrance the atmosphere changed. She didn’t seem to be under the 
lazy spell of the sun and the climate. Her presence brought an 
indefinable vibration into the room. Before we knew it, we were in 
the midst of a most animated conversation. 

Mrs. Werfel was interested, vitally interested in everything. It 
was obvious that she had the acquired knowledge and innate intelli- 
gence to absorb everything she wanted to. After having been with 
her for a few moments I could well see her giving acute criticism 
and sharp observation to every new page of a story, stimulating her 
husband into writing more and more. She had probably sat with 
Gustav Mahler at his desk watching with absorbed interest as the 
composer examined his newly created scores and urged him to go 
on working when he felt discouraged or tired. Alma Mahler-Werfel 
seemed to know much about music and a great deal about literature. 
But her musical and literary culture with all its thoroughness was 
only part of the secret. It was her capacity for showing and undoubt- 
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edly feeling tireless interest that made her the inspiring person she 
was. 

Mr. and Mrs. Werfel expressed the hope that Andor would feel like 
“playing a little.” Andor seated himself at the piano. “Please play 
some more,” Alma Werfel asked, as he stood up after the last chords 
of Bach’s Chromatic Phantasy and Fugue. 

“Would you play some Schumann?” Werfel asked in his quiet way 
and a moment later he registered delight with a broad smile as he 
identified the first notes of the Phantasy. 

An hour and a half later we left the Werfel home in a happy mood, 
clutching in our hands a copy of The Song of £ 2rnadette in which 
Werfel had written “For Lili and Andor Foldes with inner thanks for 
the Schumann Phantasy.” 

Werfel asked us to visit them again on our next trip to California. 
But a year later the Werfels were in Santa Barbara during our stay 
in Hollywood and we had no opportunity to see them. The summer 
after that we arrived in Hollywood two days after the great writer's 
funeral. 

The first person with whom we talked about the untimely death 
of Werfel was Arnold Schoenberg. The great composer was deeply 
shaken over the loss of a great writer and friend. He repeated over 
and over again that, had it not been for the years Werfel spent hid- 
ing from the Gestapo in different Nazi-occupied countries, his heart 
would not‘have failed him at the age of fifty-four. “I am ashamed 
of my good luck which spared me from living through the night- 
mares Werfel had to,” he said. 

“The Einstein of music,” as his followers called Schoenberg, 
claiming that he had revolutionized the entire science of music as 
basically as the theory of relativity had changed the laws of physics, 
was to be seventy-one years of age at the time of our visit. But he 
looked and acted infinitely younger than his age. although he had 
retired from the University of California where he was head of the 
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music department, Schoenberg continued to live an active and pro- 
ductive life. He was full of plans for new compositions and he con- 
tinued teaching privately those of his pupils whom he considered 
especially worthy of attention. As he advanced in age he showed 
more and more concern and interest in that select group of young 
composers who chose to follow him on the hard road leading to 
twelve-tone music. One of the most prominent American “twelve- 
tonists” was Lou Harrison. Another of his former pupils was the 
gifted Viennese-American composer, Kurt List. 

Schoenberg’s music is scientifically strict, disciplined and ascetic. 
Musicians all over the world’ utter his name with reverence. We 
expected to find a severe and forbidding master inside that gay and 
friendly family house in West Hollywood which we were just about 
to enter. “I hope Schoenberg forgot about our coming and left the 
house,” Andor said as I rang the bell. “I don't think I know enough 
of twelve-tone music to meet him. ... We should never have come 
here... . let’s go away....” ' 

But the door opened. A smiling little man stood before us: Arnold 
Schoenberg. The first thing that struck me was his youthfulness. I 
knew he was seventy-one years old and expected to find an old man. 
But that thin and bald little man, who jumped up dozens of times 
from his armchair during the afternoon, to fetch a notebook from 
his desk or play a bar on the piano, didn’t seem to be more than in 
his mid-fifties. 

We didnt think we would spend much time in the great com- 
poser’s home. We merely came to pay our respects. “Wait for us,” 
Andor told the cabdriver. “We'll be back in half an hour.” The 
difference between the expected and actual reception Schoenberg 
“granted us, as shown by the taximeter at the end of our three hours’ 
visit, was impressive — but we were delighted to pay it. 

Schoenberg gave us, perfect strangers, a most cordial welcome. 
After having listened to Andor playing excerpts of his disciples’ 
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works, he spoke of the different problems that arise in composing 
for different instruments. He explained why he had always pre- 
ferred to write for the piano rather than the violin. Then he gave 
us a fascinatingly witty and sharp review of his opinion of almost 
all the famous conductors, pianists and violinists. 

At seventy-one he was up to date with events happening in every 
part of the musical world — he even kept abreast of gossip pertaining 
to known creative and interpretive artists. While expressing his views 
on a variety of subjects he was anxious to hear a young artist's opinion 
on the same questions and listened with such interest to what Andor 
had to say that my husband’s initial shyness disappeared. Schoen- 
berg picked up the subject of the problem of good taste in music. 
He felt that even among the greatest performers there are many who 
overdramatize their interpretations. They put too much effort and 
an overdose of color into pieces which would be much better off 
with a simple and more direct approach. 

Mrs. Schoenberg joined us in the music room soon after our 
arrival. But she did not participate in the conversation. She was 
much too busy trying to keep the two small Schoenberg boys from 
running in and out, banging doors and playing Indians. Mrs. Schoen- 
berg was about twenty-five years younger than her husband and 
one of those disarmingly natural and direct persons, who make you 
feel at home five minutes after you learn to know them. The Schoen- 
bergs had three children: a beautiful fourteen-year-old daughter, and 
two boys, ten and five. The two little boys were especially excited at 
the prospect of a trip to Yellowstone National Park which the family 
was about to take to celebrate father’s seventy-first birthday. 

“We used to stay at home,” Schoenberg explained, “and have an 
open house on my birthday, but hundreds of people came whom 
I had never seen and who weren't particularly interested in me either 
but came to meet certain people whom they knew would be here.” 

While he was on the subject of their three-day vacation he turned 
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two pupils who were to come during that time could come on a later 
day. “I wouldn't leave unless I’m sure that the change is convenient 
for them. .. .” Andor’s eyes met mine and I could guess that he 
was just as amazed as I was. Schoenberg’s conscience wouldn't have 
permitted him a three-day vacation at the age of seventy-one, had 
he not made sure that his pupils would not miss a single lesson 
because of his trip. 

The creator of twelve-tone music asked Andor what contemporary 
composers’ works he had been playing. He was pleased to learn that 
the list was long and that he included the compositions of many 
American and European contemporaries in his concert programs. 
There were two pieces of those named by Andor that Schoenberg 
was interested in hearing. Andor sat down to the piano and Schoen- 
berg stood behind him, anxious not to miss a note. First he played 
Aaron Copland’s Piano Sonata. Schoenberg considered Copland the 
most mature American composer and was interested in this effec- 
tive and moody work. Then Andor began to play Béla Barték’s 
Piano Sonata. This daringly beautiful piece had been introduced to 
the American public a few months earlier by Andor in his New York 
recital. Schoenberg was gratified to hear that the critics liked it, for 
he thought that it was one of Barték’s most important works for 
the piano. 

At that time the great Hungarian composer was still alive, and 
knowing that we were in close friendship with him, Schoenberg 
asked us about him. The two great old men of music esteemed each 
other highly. We had often heard Barték speak about Schoenberg 
with the greatest reverence, and now Schoenberg paid tribute to 
Bartok’s genius. There was no other composer, Schoenberg said, 
who knew so clearly what he wanted, who had so much to tell and 
said it so courageously as Barték. Musically speaking there was a 
world between Barték and Schoenberg. They were the living symbols 
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of the two main trends in modern composition. Barték, one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on folk-song research, reached into folk- 
lore for his material, feeling that the song of the simple people, the 
song of the soil, was the music of the future. Schoenberg on the other 
hand felt that music had to come from within and he excluded all 
outside influences when creating. While each would have been 
wholly incapable of following the other’s ways, neither of them said 
that the other’s music was of lesser value. Like all really great men, 
the two composers had the highest esteem for each other. 


Schoenberg’s photo, which he presented to Andor at the end of 
our visit with a precious dedication, found its place in our little 
“hall of fame,” on the wall above the piano in our New York apart- 
ment. It stands between the pictures of Béla Barték and Albert 
Einstein. In many ways our afternoon with the great composer 
reminded us of our visit with Einstein. We felt after both visits that 
unique stimulation which comes from being with a truly great man, 
from being exposed to the radiation of a rare spirit. 


ea x x 3 co 


We met Professor Einstein first in the green room of the concert 
hall of Princeton University after a concert in which Andor partici- 
pated. “Someday,” the scientist said to Andor after having expressed 
his delight over the concert, “when you have lots of time . . . would 
you play a few sonatas with me?” 

The great man was as shy as a bashful little boy asking for a 
favor. With his widely fowing white hair and sparkling black eyes 
this genuine humbleness created an unforgettable impression. His 
face beamed as Andor assured him that he would consider it the 
greatest privilege to play sonatas with Professor Einstein and that 
he had heard how well he played the violin. 
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Soon the date was set for our visit. We took a train for Princeton 
on a glowing May afternoon. On our arrival we asked the first passer- 
by at the station if he happened to know how to get to the home 
of Professor Einstein. 

“I don’t happen to know it,” the man said instructingly. “Every- 
body in Princeton knows where the Professor lives. We are very 
proud of our Mr. Einstein,” he explained, “and we all like him very 
much. 

It would be hard to imagine anything less pretentious than the 
little white house on Mercer Street where the world’s greatest physi- 
cist lives. The tall and severe-looking housekeeper who opened the 
door led us through a narrow corridor into a room whose furniture 
consisted of a piano, a bookshelf, a table and a couple of chairs. 
Professor Einstein would join us shortly, we were told. While waiting 
for him we stood in the center of this room and could see through 
the open door into the next room, a salon furnished with antique 
Italian furniture. The glass door opening from the other end of the 
salon led to a small garden, which seemed crowded with beds of 
flowers of all sorts and colors. 

We had about a minute to observe all this, for promptly after our 
arrival the Professor entered the room and as far as I was concerned 
a whité elephant might have walked in after that without my noticing 
it, so completely was I lost in the fascination of observing Einstein. 
He entered the room with his violin tucked under his arm. He wore 
a white sport shirt with short sleeves and above this a tan sweater, 
looking happy and very young. Perhaps the youthful impression was 
created by his weightless way of walking: he moves about with the 
lightness of a child or of a sportsman. In other ways too there is 
an ease about him. After a few minutes with Einstein you wonder 
why some people worry and hurry, and act confused. With Einstein 
in the room the world seems to be lovely and simple and life without 
problems. 
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It may seem paradoxical to the point of absurdity that one should 
sense a problemless world, void of complications and worries, in the 
presence of the very man whose daily task is to solve problems of 
such complex nature that they are beyond the comprehension of 
ninety-nine percent of the people of the world. But this was the 
sensation we both had. At the very time of our visit — as we realized 
many, many months later — Einstein must have been in the midst 
of the work which resulted in the establishment of the first experi- 
mental laboratory for the making of the atomic bomb. Yet the heart- 
felt ease and relaxation that characterized every word, every motion 
of his gave you the impression that his only concern was to make up 
his mind as to which sonata to play next. 

“Let's see — which piece would you like to try, Mr. Foldes?” 
He walked to the piano and looked at the music lying on the top 
of the instrument. “I know none of them well,” he said, smiling 
shyly. “I haven't practiced for a long time. ... I hope it won't disturb 
you too much... .” 

Einstein had selected pieces so rarely played that not even Andor 
had heard of them, familiar as he was with chamber-music literature. 
Einstein explained that he had found these works many years ago 
in a music library in Berlin. They were the little-known works of two 
Italian and two German masters of the eighteenth century: sonatas 
by Tartini, Corelli, Biber and a romantic sonata by Bach, familiar 
only to connoisseurs of musical rarities. 

Einstein had a warm tone and seemed to be able to keep up the 
teamwork between the two instruments without difficulty. He showed 
discipline in his tempi, a very rare quality with non-professional 
musicians. “It seems that he knew how to count to four,” Andor 
cracked later. The only thing he had difficulty with was playing the 
technically involved passages. But the joy he showed while playing 
made the experience thoroughly enjoyable for Andor. Einstein was 
happy as a child seeing that a professional musician was satisfied 
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with his fiddling. He looked even gayer and more refreshed after 
an hour and a half of playing. 

After the last chord of the fourth sonata was sounded he sug- 
gested that we take a walk in the garden. We then met Einstein’s 
sister, a heavily built, white-haired lady, looking very much like her 
brother. She had been living with the professor ever since the scien- 
tist had lost his beloved wife. It was interesting to observe the rela- 
tionship between the two of them. She spoke to her brother with 
the same great respect as we did or as any other stranger would 
have in our place. Most certainly it wasn't Einstein who demanded or 
even expected that respect from her; he was as simple and unassum- 
ing as possible. But there was something in his make-up which 
provoked reverence. 

John Smith couldn't have invited you more sincerely and openly 
to treat him as your equal than Einstein did. It was obvious that it 
had never occurred to him to ask for privileges. On the other hand, 
after having spent a few hours with him and heard his views on the 
problems of the world at war, we realized that he felt acutely the 
obligations and responsibilities which, he believed, fall on everyone 
living in this world. Einstein considered himself simply one of the 
hundreds of millions whom he so wished to see free and happy. 
And it was perhaps this genuine humbleness which impressed us 
most in the course of the afternoon we had the privilege to spend 
with this, perhaps the greatest, genius of our times. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE sPRING of 1943, Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, woman’s page 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, had asked me to write 
an article for her page. I was to compare the women of the Old and 
New Worlds — or rather to tell what the main difference was between 
the general emotional make-up of Madame Europe and Mrs. America. 
Miss Bromley knew that I had been in America for over three years 
then, that I had been traveling with my husband in different parts 
of the country, and she thought that my views on the subject would 
make an interesting article. I had met American women of all types 
during our travels and I had of course known well, women from 
every part of Europe. 

“All you have to do is to tell everything in fifteen hundred words,” 
Miss Bromley instructed me. 

Counting the length of an article by the number of words always 
frightened me, although I knew well by now that this was the way 
it was done in America. In Budapest we were satisfied to specify 
the number of typewritten pages. I translated the fifteen hundred 
words into my way of counting and figured that it would make five 
typewritten pages. Had I not written over twelve hundred articles in 
my life, most of which had to be only so long and no longer, I would 
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certainly have gotten claustrophobia at Miss Bromley’s order, be- 
cause I had so much to say on the subject. But I followed instructions 
and managed to squeeze my most important observations into the 
little space allotted me. 

Miss Bromley was satisfied with the result. 

The day after the article appeared in the Sunday Herald-Tribune 
a lecture agent called me up and wished to know whether I was inter- 
ested in speaking on the subject I had dealt with in my article. Aside 
from the “lecturing” I had done during my music camp “tours” and 
a couple of informal accounts I had given of my European journalistic 
experiences before small groups in Provo, I had never spoken publicly 
and the offer frightened me. Nevertheless I agreed, upon Andor’s 
vehement coaxing, to go up to see the agent. Besides shrinking from 
the idea of standing on a platform and making a speech, I disliked 
the thought of traveling alone. To undertake a lecture trip would 
mean that I would be wandering from one Southern city to another 
while my husband was on a concert tour in the Midwest, or vice versa. 
No, thank you..... 

The more retiring I was the more anxious the agent became. As 
I think of that business conference now I am convinced that the man 
must have thought I was a shrewd person who drove a hard bargain— 
and he kept offering more and more. Finally we agreed that if he 
could synchronize matters so that my lectures should be at least in 
the same section of the country as Andor’s concerts at that special 
time, I would accept. 

The agent did a pretty good job in following my unbusinesslike 
request. He managed to secure for me West Coast dates for the 
very two weeks during which Andor’s concert engagements called 
him to California, Oregon and the State of Washington. We were to 
spend the entire month of January, 1944, on the Coast, both profes- 
sionally engaged, and were to leave New York for Hollywood 
together the day after Christmas. 
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There was shopping to be done before our departure. I had to 
enlarge my wardrobe with a number of dresses. Andor had been 
buying most of my clothes ever since we got married. In the begin- 
ning he had no idea about sizes and was forced to rely upon his 
memory — yet he brought home dresses which fitted me perfectly. 
Delighted with his success he kept buying them as often as he could. 
Whenever he passed by a window where he saw something he liked, 
he bought it. 

He wanted to surprise me with a lecture dress as soon as we agreed 
upon my tour, and went around to the stores asking for the type 
of dress he had imagined. He couldn't find it. So two weeks before 
we were to leave he declared, “Ill design a lecture dress for you.” 
Lacking completely the professional vocabulary so far as styles and 
materials were concerned, he gave a rather unorthodox description 
of my lecture-dress-to-be — for the designing was done by words. 
Yet I could well visualize the style ‘and liked it as he spoke of a 
“heavy, shiny, yet subdued black material . . . the front all closed .. . 
a deep, narrow décolleté in the back.” The dressmaker to whom we 
took the duly subdued, yet shiny, heavy black material contributed 
to Andor’s rapidly growing self-confidence, as far as his competence 
in designing women’s dresses was concerned, by asking him if he 
had seen that style in one of the famed Fifth Avenue stores. 

The “Foldes’ original” was a great success with us and our friends. 
It was the first dress I had had made to order in America. Previous 
to my arrival in the New World, I had always had them made to 
order. Although there were a number of stores selling ready-to-wear 
dresses in Budapest, it had never occurred to me — nor to any of my 
friends — to buy one. Every woman in Budapest had her little dress- 
maker who fashioned lovely dresses, many of them copies of Paris 
originals, for a few pengés. We all purchased our own materials and 
accessories and took them to our dressmakers, who made us come 
for fittings three or four times, then presented us with the desired 
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outfit. Just as I had never considered buying a ready-made dress in 
Europe, so in America it seemed natural to me to buy them. They 
all looked pretty and what a relief it was to walk out of a store fifteen 
minutes after entering it, with a dress ready to wear and fitting to 
perfection! How many hours could be saved by not having to go 
and buy materials, frills, zippers in so many stores, and last but not 
least, not to have to stand long half-hours for fittings. 

I was perfectly happy with my American dresses. I made up my 
mind which dress to choose in a few minutes, no matter how wide the 
selection was. I walked into a store knowing that I needed a day- 
time dress — and soon I found one to my liking. I was sure I had 
said good-bye for once and all to dresses made to order, when Andor 
surprised me with the suggestion that we have a lecture dress made. 
When he told me that he had been shopping for a certain type of 
dress he wanted to see me give my lectures in but couldn't find any- 
thing like it, I made a strange discovery. I realized that not once 
during the four years of my stay in America had I walked into a store 
with a preconceived idea as to the kind of clothes I wanted to get. 

In Budapest I would say to myself: I must have a two-piece 
sulphur-yellow woolen dress and a plum-blue blouse with yellow 
polka dots and a plum-blue coat with sulphur-yellow lining to com- 
plete the outfit. Ten days after I had first thought of it, the 
new spring ensemble would be in my closet, executed to the last 
detail according to my wishes. When spring came in New York and 
I wanted to enrich my wardrobe with something new, I would say: 
I need a new suit. I'd walk into a department store, take a quick 
look at the hundreds of suits on the racks, pick out two and try 
them on. One would perhaps be a navy-blue suit with white stripes, 
the other light green. Both would have equal chances. In Budapest, 
if I didn’t find the shade of plum blue I wanted in the store where 
I usually bought my materials, ['d go into another store to look 
for it — into ten stores — rather than buy another shade of blue. 
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Often, if that very color was impossible to get, I'd have it dyed. 
Others did the same thing. We all had the clearest idea as to what 
we wanted and spared no time or energy to get it. 

Listening to Andor’s description of the type of formal dress he 
wanted me to wear I realized for the first time that not once during 
the four years did I so much as think of the Budapest way of acquiring 
new clothes. Yet now that I had my first taste of it after four long 
years my heart was filled with sweet sorrow. Standing erect, then 
turning slowly around in front of the dressmaker, filled me with 
nostalgia. The dressmaker went through the long-forgotten motions 
of smoothing the material to my waist and hips to make it follow 
minutely my curves. As she pushed one pin in the course of these 
efforts deep into my shoulders I sighed with delight: this was the 
real thing after all. After the first fitting I heard myself telling Andor 
that from now on I would again have all my dresses made. 

Seeing my joy over my first American made-to-order dress and 
remembering my pledge that I would return to the old ways, my 
husband surprised me for Christmas with some beautiful material 
for two dresses. “I shall have them made on our return,” I said and 
felt quite sad that, because we would be on our way west in less 
than twenty-four hours after Christmas, I could not take them 
instantly to the dressmaker. ... 

I have often wondered in the two years that have elapsed why I 
have never taken those lovely materials to the dressmaker and let her 
fashion beautiful dresses out of them. The lecture gown she had 
made for me was perfect in every detail and I knew I could trust 
her skill to produce two equally stunning dresses from that exquisite 
material Andor had bought for me. Yet I never could make myself 
go to her. The material of the dresses I had bought since was inferior 
to either of the two fine wools stored in my closet. Compared to the 
perfection with which the lecture dress fitted me I could discover 
superfluous wrinkles here and there on the ready-made clothes. Yet, 
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there was a certain lightness about them which I had missed in the 
black gown. They were youthful and gay, these ready-made dresses, 
and modest! — they made me forget them and let me be at ease. 
I could, for example, continue without the least effort a conversation 
which was interrupted in the middle of a sentence by an unfortunate 
move of my neighbor at the dinner table. I could smile with genuine 
nonchalance at the sight of Burgundy dripping slowly into my lap. 
Of course it was too bad that the wine left a dark red spot on my 
new dress, but it probably would come out at the cleaner’s. If not 
I could always buy another dress for a few dollars. 

A similar incident would have ruined my evening in Budapest. 
There was so much time and effort attached to every dress in Europe. 
You couldn't possibly discard it with the ease you dropped a ready- 
made dress. The dress there was part of you even before. its birth. 
You selected the material, you rushed about to find matching buttons, 
you let yourself be stuck with needles all over, you spent precious 
hours seeing it take shape. By the time it was ready, you felt attached 
to it and let it dominate you. Any harm done to the dress stabbed 
you in the heart. A red spot on a new European dress was a real 
tragedy. You didn’t get a new dress every day or every week, or 
every month. There was too much of yourself — of your time, your 
effort, your joy and your worries — in every one of these dresses to let 
you discard them quickly. You wore these clothes for years and 
watched over their shape and condition with the loving care of a 
mother for her children. 


Despite the beautiful gown, my first lecture was a dismal failure. 
No sooner did our transcontinental train leave Chicago, than it 
became clear that I had developed a strong head cold and was run- 
ning a temperature. I stayed in my berth for three days, trying to 
cure myself with aspirin and orange juice, while our train cut 
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through Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. But I was 
still good and sick on our arrival in Hollywood. By then my head 
cold had turned into a chest cold. I coughed and could hardly 
whisper. We called a doctor who believed in radical methods and 
gave me vaccines of different assortments. This was twenty-four 
hours before my lecture. 

When the Big Day came I was as druggy as though I had smoked 
opium all through the night. I had to get up early to catch a train 
for Bakersfield, which was the locale of my first legitimate American 
lecture. Everything seemed to go wrong that day. We stayed at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in Hollywood, which was about a half-hour’s driving 
distance from the Los Angeles train depot. My train was to leave 
at eight o'clock. Andor instructed the hotel clerk to wake us at five- 
thirty, while I assured him that this was carrying his usual caution 
somewhat too far. 

When I was being pushed by a kind and husky porter onto the 
moving San Joaquin Daylight train, and Andor, pale from the excite- 
ment of racing after the moving train, was waving to me, it was 
too late to apologize and confess that I was wrong. But how could 
I have known of the fearful handicaps barring communications in 
a taxiless Los Angeles during the worst hours of the morning rush? 
As there were no cabs available and we were forced to make the 
trip from our hotel to the station by streetcar, the time passed 
quickly, and had I arrived a moment later I would have missed my 
train and with it my lecture. Later I wished I had, but fate did not 
want to save me from that experience. My senses were so dulled 
by the cold and-by the vaccines which worked full time trying to 
suppress the cold, that I made the trip between Hollywood and 
Bakersfield in a sort of semi-coma. I remember having vaguely regis- 
tered some sort of pleasure in discovering the different features of 
this streamlined train soon after my stormy entrée. First there was 
a loud-speaker to attract my attention. It seemed that the train had 
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its own radio station, for a pleasant baritone spoke directly to me 
expressing his heartfelt desire that I should have a very pleasant trip. 
He then told me — I took it rather personally although there were 
about fifty other people in our long and shiny coach — that the trip 
would be crowded with scenic events and that he would point them 
all out in due time. He also promised to let us have one of the 
schedules which would foretell the minute our train was to reach an 
interesting sight. He later called attention to the pleasant fact that 
our eyes would not suffer from the glare of the sun as the train 
windows were made of a special glare-absorbing glass. All these 
features would have excited my fancy under normal circumstances 
for I had never before been on such a train. As it was, however, I 
just sat on my seat and dozed. Soon a man came and offered some 
candies. He called them aplets and I liked the picture on top of 
the box so I decided to try them. My delight was great when I dis- 
covered that the aplets were identical with some long-forgotten 
childhood favorites of mine, a kind of candy which in Szatmar was 
called “Sultan’s bread.” I bought three more boxes and ate them all 
up. The aplets plus the ever-increasing activity of the vaccines lifted 
me out of the train in Bakersfield almost weightlessly. Half an hour 
after my arrival at the hotel, as I walked down from my room into 
the lobby to meet the president of the organization that had engaged 
me, I still felt completely dazed. I shook hands shakily with the tall 
and serene man waiting for me. He examined me from top to toe 
with undisguised determination and precision before suggesting that 
we sit down. He then announced the result of his findings with a 
metallic tinge in his voice: “You are too young.” He wrinkled his fore- 
head then and remained severely silent for a moment. “But I don’t 
think we can help that now.” 

The veiled distance through which I observed the world in my 
dizzy condition gave me the illusion that his voice sounded compli- 
mentary. I smiled happily. Some weeks later I learned from my 
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agent that the man — a high school teacher — was dead serious about 
it and had no intention of paying me a compliment: he felt that 
if there were any good women lecturers at all, they had to be middle- 
aged and stately. But at the time I was happily unconscious of having 
lost the first round in Bakersfield and greeted, with pleasant anticipa- 
tion, a bespectacled, bony woman whom the president introduced as 
his wife. 

Had I not been dulled by the vaccines I would surely have gathered 
from this woman’s disparaging glance that husband and wife shared 
the same belief about the right looks and age of a woman lecturer. 
The looks I didn’t have. I was neither middle-aged nor stately. I 
was what is usually called petite. And this seemed to be quite a 
blow to them. Yet I know I could have overcome this severe handicap, 
as they silently decided to be magnanimous and give me several 
chances. Could they help it if I failed in all of them? 

“Well,” the lady spoke as she suggested that we all sit down in a 
more quiet corner of the lobby, “well, let’s see. . . .” She pulled out 
a folded sheet of paper which I recognized as a letter from my agent. 
Obviously it contained a description of me.. 

“So you came over in 1939?” 

I nodded. 

“I suppose you have a good escape story?” She looked at me with 
anticipation. Daze or no daze, I now saw clearly that I was losing 
ground and slowly but surely a panicky feeling mounted in my throat. 
“I don’t understand,” I said to gain some time. Despite the vaccines 
I understood her only too well. 

“I mean did you have to be smuggled out of a concentration camp 
in the middle of the night, just as the Gestapo was to hang you or 
take you into a gas chamber or something?” 

It took them some time before they recovered from their rage and 
disgust, which they didn’t even attempt to hide from me, as they 
learned that I had nothing of the sort to offer. But I was there and 
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they had to try to make the most of me. Outraged as they were, 
they tried again. 

“It says here that you've interviewed celebrities. .. .” The lady 
pointed to the agent’s letter. “Have you interviewed Madame 
Lupescur” 

I saw dark, fat spots before my eyes. 

“I haven't... .” I whispered guiltily. 

She triumphed: “Well, whom did you interview then?” 

I tried to say something, but my vocal cords failed to cooperate. 
I doubt if anything I could have said would have helped anyway. It 
would have been no use to speak of the Dutch Crown Princess Juliana 
or the Queen of Egypt, the Maharajah of Kapurthala, the President 
of Finland or my beloved Lord Beaverbrook. None of these inter- 
viewees of mine owned a night club in Mexico and none was the 
mistress of Rumanian ex-King Carol. Mexico was a stone’s throw 
from Bakersfield and the night-club-owner Balkan King in Mexico 
with Madame Lupescu provided ideal material for colorful feature 
articles in the local paper. If there was any part of me which was 
not totally turned upside down by the influenza-suppressing vaccines, 
the conversation in the lobby had done the rest. 

A pale and frightened face looked at me from my hotel-room 
mirror, after I had been graciously dismissed by the president and 
his wife. Soon I would have to dress . . . soon 1 would stand before 
hundreds of hostile people like this bespectacled bony woman and 
her humorless husband. I reproached myself bitterly for letting 
myself be persuaded into lecturing. How did I ever dare to undertake 
speaking before a large audience when I had never done it before? 
I could hardly understand now. It was too late however. 

I expected the worst from myself and my audience — and received 
both. Although the few people who could hear my hoarse and whis- 
pering delivery seemed to appreciate some of my remarks, the over- 
whelming majority of the audience never heard a word of it. The 
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bad acoustics of the large hall and my chest cold could take only 
half of the credit for this though. The rest was due to my under- 
mined morale. Certain that I would make a fool of myself and that 
people would chase me out of the hall, I wanted to get it over 
with in the shortest possible time. Holding onto my lecture with two 
hands — for it was all written out on big sheets of paper — I started 
reading, fast and hoarse, never stopping for a moment, never em- 
phasizing a word, never dramatizing a joke or a stirring incident, 
just reading, reading, reading, without once lifting my eyes from 
the paper. I was through with the whole thing in half an hour, 
although we had figured that it would take me a whole hour to 
deliver the lecture. 

The applause hit me in the face like a slap. They couldn't possibly 
mean it. They didn't. 

For an hour and a half I sobbed long distance to my husband who 
listened to me patiently from Hollywood. There were moments when 
he seriously considered taking a plane in the middle of the night 
and flying over to Bakersfield to prevent me from committing suicide, 
as I assured him I couldn't possibly survive such a shame. I also asked 
him to send a wire to the agent instructing him to cancel all further 
lectures. Never again. ... 

But the next time it was not so bad. Following the good advice 
given us by experienced friends in Hollywood who explained that, 
regardless of everything, reading a lecture was considered an insult 
to the audience, Andor tore to pieces the thirty carefully typed pages 
of my lecture and made me use little slips of paper upon which I 
made notes consisting of one or two words to remind me of the 
sequence. So on my second lecture, in San Francisco, I walked on 
stage with a small bunch of slips instead of the heavy bundle of type- 
written pages. By then I knew at least what I had to attempt to do 
in the way of intelligible enunciation and emphasis, realizing that 
having interesting things to say was only half of the story. You had 
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to pay a great deal of attention to how you were going to say it. 

I spoke in a smaller hall than the one in Bakersfield and, as my 
cold was almost entirely gone, everybody could at least hear me. 
My audience consisted of about two hundred dignified ladies. The 
lecture was sponsored by the oldest and most exclusive women’s club 
of San Francisco. They kindly applauded and the chairman and 
several other ladies expressed their pleasure. I was even given a pale 
purple orchid by one of them, and was just about to sigh a big one 
and consider myself a success, when a lady with a kind moonlike 
face spoiled everything. She came to me smiling and said she had 
a question to ask. I beamed. Friends told me that if the audience 
liked my lecture, they would ask questions. In Bakersfield nobody 
wanted to ask anything. And here came a lovely lady, who seemed 
to have been sufficiently interested in what I had to say about the 
difference in the emotional make-up of the women of the two worlds 
to wish to make further inquiries into the subject. _ 

“I shall be delighted to answer any questions,” I said and meant it. 

The lady searched in her alligator bag for a while then brought 
to light a golden pencil and a notebook. My heart swelled. Obviously 
she wanted to write down every single word I was about to say. I was 
beginning to feel like an oracle. I decided solemnly that I would be a 
conscientious oracle. I would go deep into the subject, whatever she 
asked about, and would elaborate on it from every angle, so that she 
should be impressed by my off-stage wisdom as well. 

“My dear,” the lady began, “would you give me the recipe of the 
Hungarian goulash? I hear you come from Hungary. My, don’t they 
know how to cook in your country!” she said with sincere apprecia- 
tion. Then looking at me pleadingly: “Wont you give it, please?” 

“You brown the onion first,” I began in a trembling voice that would 
have well suited the heroine of an Ibsen drama, “then you put in 
a dash of paprika,” I continued, my eyes filled with tears, as though 
I had indeed browned the onion. 
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I felt more of a failure than after my first lecture. 1ne moon-faced 
jady with her request for the recipe of the goulash was a terrible 
blow to my morale which was just about beginning to recover from 
the first shame. Was that really all 1 was good for — to give a cooking 
recipe? 

I slept long the next morning in my sorrow and was awakened 
by the ringing of the phone. “We tried to locate you last night,” a 
pleasant woman's voice explained. “I hope it isn’t too late now... 
we would like to have you this noon in the Magnin window. .. .” 

“Where, please?” 

“In the window of Magnin’s department store .. . it’s very near 
to your hotel.” 

“But what should I do in the window of a department store?” I 
wondered and my forehead suddenly started to perspire. Was this 
woman pulling a joke on me? Was my lecture so bad that I had 
become an object of public ridicule to San Francisco? First the 
goulash insult yesterday and now this business of the department 
store window. What was I, a monkey to be placed in a window? 

There was heartfelt laughter at the other end of the line. “Oh, I 
thought everybody knew about the Magnin window. You see we, 
the Red Cross I mean, were given a window at this department store, 
which is the largest and most centrally located. We sell war bonds 
there and give a broadcast from the window every noon. Every day 
some visiting celebrity is interviewed there. We'll have Clare Booth 
Luce tomorrow and hoped you would be our guest today. .. .” 

I entered Magnin’s window an hour later. The Red Cross had 
furnished the place with pretty red chairs, and decorated it with 
several huge Red Cross signs. Two Red Cross ladies greeted me on 
my arrival and asked me to sit at a red table which had a microphone 
on it. The crowd was beginning to grow outside the window as 
they saw me taking my seat. This apparently meant that the program 
would soon begin. I would be interviewed for the radio and they 
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could listen to it through loud-speakers. The young man who was 
to interview me arrived from the broadcasting station half a minute 
before we were to go on the air. I was told later that he usually 
arrived ten minutes earlier and received his information about his 
interviewee on the spot. Now, however, all he had time for was to 
find out what my name was. He did a beautiful job finding out the 
rest in the fifteen minutes we were on the air, and everything went 
fine. I heard myself answering all of his questions in a carefree and 
relaxed manner, while occasionally I would turn my face toward the 
street and gaze at the crowd. Everything happened so fast that only 
after I had left the scene amidst the thanks of the Red Cross ladies, 
who assured me that I gave a splendid broadcast, did I begin to 
feel surprised at the ease with which I walked into a department- 
store window and the naturalness with which I underwent the frst 
radio interview of my life without script or even the least prepara- 
tion, while hundreds of people watched my every gesture. I had 
been an honest-to-goodness introvert all my life, shying away from 
much less pronounced spotlights than the Magnin store window, yet 
during the experience I had not felt the slightest embarrassment or 
uneasiness. I wasn’t self-conscious in the least. I acted and spoke as 
I was expected to. 

America, I then realized happily, had made an extrovert of me. 
This vigorous, self-confident country made me lose all of my 
inhibitions without my even noticing it. I was expected to be 
sure of myself, natural and relaxed in public. Everyone born here 
has a natural flair for appearing in public. Everybody is expected 
to. For years I refused to believe that the so-called amateur shows 
to which we often listened over the radio were not prearranged 
performances of professional entertainers. It seemed impossible 
to me that a typist from Montclair, New Jersey, should sing as well 
and with as perfect poise as a professional songstress or that a soda 
clerk should bring the house down with his perfect impersonations of 
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famous actors. Not until I saw such an amateur show for myself, in 
a movie theater in Spokane, Washington, did I believe that these 
evenings were truly what they were advertised to be: unrehearsed 
amateur shows. 

The performers in Spokane were mostly high school girls and boys, 
who sang, whistled, guitared, played the saxophone, tap-danced and 
introduced acrobatic scenes which made us gasp, so perfect were 
they if measured by a professional yardstick. Whatever their age, 
background or social status, Americans of both sexes are born show- 
men. It isn't “chic” to be an introvert in the New World. On the 
contrary, it’s a bit ridiculous, anachronistic. It’s passé. 

The pleasure I felt in discovering that in the invigorating atmos- 
phere of America I had lost my self-consciousness when confronting 
the public, was great. The contagious optimism and self-confidence 
which radiates from everybody here had caught up with me in 
Magnin’s store window — the first time a real spotlight was focused 
on me. I knew what was expected of me and I acted accordingly. 


I carried my happy, new, extrovert self to Portland from San 
Francisco. I spoke before a large and important group of people 
and cashed in with good conscience on the big applause at the end 
of my lecture. I answered questions for a solid hour. Yes, this time 
many questions were asked and none of them pertained to goulash. 

The place I had given my lecture was a mysterious-looking audi-_ 
torium called the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall. Andor had played 
in the same auditorium a week before, which was the more interest- 
ing as my lecture was arranged by a women’s club, while Andor'’s 
concert was sponsored by Portland's famed Reed College. 

By the time I reached Portland, Andor was already in Seattle, and 
during the next week we chased each other all over the State of 
Washington. We exchanged our respective concert and lecture ex- 
periences via long-distance telephone during these days. Andor was 
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glad to hear that I had omitted even the little slips of paper and 
spoke entirely without notes in Portland and every lecture following. 
I was beginning to get the “feel” of lecturing as well as that of 
trouping. Much as I had traveled with Andor before, this was some- 
thing quite different. Now I was on my own instead of reclining 
proudly and comfortably on my successful husband who won the 
hearts of everyone as he struck the first notes. Surely, I now realized, 
everybody was kind to me as the wife of the artist. But when I was 
alone, I had to win the smiles and appreciation before I could get 
them. Besides, I had to be on the alert from morning till late at night. 
Whether it was Portland, Everett, Ellensburg, Bellingham or Wenat- 
chee, my public day started early — with an interview for the local 
newspaper at breakfast, photos after breakfast, a luncheon given in 
my honor, where I was expected to say a few words as a sort of 
preface to my evening lecture. Then there was usually a radio inter- 
view in the early afternoon, after which I hurried to the hairdresser 
and by the time I got through, the time had come to dress and go 
to the lecture hall. This I had done day after day. It was good 
practice and wonderful discipline. By the time I arrived in Spokane 
I felt like a veteran, which was a good thing as this was my most 
important engagement. The lecture was sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in their “big” lecture series. The speaker a 
few weeks before me was none other than Sinclair Lewis. 

I loved every one of the fifteen hundred people of my audience 
who packed the large hall. They were eager to hear about my con- 
versations with French, Belgian, Czech, Austrian and Polish women. 
These women had been participating in sabotage work in their 
respective countries before their recent escape to America. I had 
met them through the courtesy of the respective “free” organizations, 
as they were called then: the Free French, Belgian, Dutch, Czech, 
Polish, etc., organizations set up in New York to direct short-wave 
and leaflet campaigns from here to their Nazi-occupied countries. I 
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had known the sheltered pre-World War Two Continental woman 
well indeed. I had met her in France, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary — 
all over the Continent. But I had not known the Mrs. Europe of 
World War Two — she was born many months after I left Europe in 
1939; so I made a point of meeting typical representatives of this 
type, to be able to tell my lecture audiences about them. 

I had promised to speak of both European and American women. 
Discussing the women of America — before American women — was 
a hard task. I did not attempt to give them the true profile of Mrs. 
America. I merely tried to tell of my personal feelings regarding the 
women of the New World. The picture of Mrs. America that I 
presented to my audiences was composed of the characteristics of 
women I had met in different parts of the country. 

My first impression of the American woman was that she was hard- 
boiled. A very few days after my landing in this country, before 
I had a chance to go beyond the admirably well-groomed appear- 
ance and youthful glamour of American femmes, I met a young 
woman whose behavior made a deep impression upon me, so deep 
that for weeks it overshadowed all my other experiences with Ameri- 
can women. Fresh off the boat from Europe, I was the center of 
interest at a party given by a family to whom I had a letter of recom- 
mendation from a mutual friend in Budapest. One of the guests, a 
young blonde woman, was especially interested in the picture I 
drew of the tense atmosphere of Europe in the spring of 1939. She 
suggested that we collaborate on an article on the subject. She had 
written for periodicals before, she knew their style and I had what 
she described as “the stuff.” We would meet a few times, she would 
write the article and we would share the profits. She would do a 
quick job, for her husband left early for his office every morning, 
her six-year-old son went to kindergarten and the day was hers for 
writing. She lived on Long Island and suggested that we meet in 
the Public Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street to talk 
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the material over and to check the dates if necessary in the European 
newspapers which then were avialable there. We were to meet at 
ten o'clock the next morning in the corridor on the third floor. I 
arrived on time, but she was ten minutes late. 

“I hate to have kept you waiting,” she greeted me. “I just hate 
to be late,” she continued, apologizing. “I am always on time as a 
rule, but my son fell out of the window this morning and I had to 
take him to the hospital.” 

I stared at her in bewilderment. “Your son did what?” I asked. 

“He fell out of the window,” she repeated, lightly adding, “Oh, 
he is all right now, they've put him in a cast.” 

“In a cast?” 

“Yes, his left leg broke in two places and his left arm in one... 
we think it’s most fortunate that he escaped so easily. .. . After all, 
falling out of a second-floor window could have had much graver 
results.” 

My bewilderment grew. Could that really be true? Could a pretty, 
blonde, blue-eyed young woman be really so inhumanly cruel? Could 
a mother act that way? 

“Your son fell out of the second-floor window at eight o'clock this 
morning and you are here?” I screamed. 

It was her turn to look bewildered. 

“What should I do? The doctors took care of him in the hospital 
right away. He is now in a cast and was put to sleep... . Shall we 
start our work now?” she asked simply. 

“I wouldn't think of working with you,” I said devastatingly. “You 
better go back to the hospital and take care of your son,” I advised 
her, trembling with disgust, and left that human monster with a 
scornful nod of my head.... 

The slightest cold I had as a child had literally nailed my mother 
to my bedside. When I had the mumps, Father stayed home all day 


too and when measles came, my grandparents from both sides com- 
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pleted the family circle around my bedside. As I grew older I realized 
of course that this was wrong and vowed that if I ever had a child 
I would not behave that way. But such a hard-boiled attitude toward 
an only child who had just fallen out of the second-floor window and 
broken his leg and arm horrified me just as it would have horrified 
my mother. 

The years that have passed since have changed my attitude con- 
siderably. I would still feel myself incapable of following this young 
woman's example, but I do not think her to be a monster any more. 
I admit that she was a hundred percent right in feeling that she 
could be of no help after the doctors had put the child into a cast, 
and now I know that instead of being cruel, she simply dis- 
played that great virtue of the American women: discipline. Shortly 
after my experience with her I had a similar one. I visited a new 
acquaintance of mine in her office which she shared with two other 
women. I was introduced to both of them and the four of us had a gay 
chat about all sorts of things. We had been happily gossiping for 
about an hour, when one of the three young women in the room left 
the office for a moment. “Isn't she wonderful!” my acquaintance re- 
marked, turning to the other woman. “She is a real hero,” this one 
replied and as I looked at them questioningly they told me that her 
only son had been shot by accident the day before by one of his 
playmates. 

“Imagine losing a twelve-year-old only son in such a tragically 
stupid way, the friend said. 

I didn’t think the woman was heroic. I thought she was terribly 
cruel and lacking in feeling. I felt just as sick at my stomach as I had 
felt two weeks earlier with that blonde woman in the library. I 
changed my mind a few days later though, when I visited my friend 
again and found that the “cruel” woman wasn’t there. 

“Lenore had a nervous breakdown,” my friend explained. “She is 
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Then and there I understood that all the smiles and seeming indif- 
ference were merely a facade forced upon these women by the 
unwritten laws of social behavior in this country. Unwritten, yet 
just as obligatory as those included in the books of law. According 
to these, not only are the men expected to be hard-boiled, but the 
women are to keep their emotions under iron control, too, under all 
circumstances. 

The great national slogan, which is so much part of the country’s 
psychology that they don’t even mention it any more, “Keep smiling,” 
is, I know now, a wonderful morale builder. From the collective 
point of view it has only advantages, no drawbacks. It makes for a 
much more pleasant world to live in. Isn't it wonderful to know that 
everybody feels always fine, and that under no circumstances will 
you be forced into a position, where you will have to listen to other 
people's troubles. Even at a funeral, as I have seen for myself, the 
social niceties are strictly observed. The stricken mother or daughter, 
who will receive you in a light dress and with a smile, will ask how 
you feel and will eventually speak with you and the others at the 
funeral about the cold spell we have had lately. 

With the first formulas, American children get into their system 
the universal principles upon which life in America rests. From the 
first day of their lives they are taught in a thousand little ways the 
feeling of social responsibility, which begins and ends with the con- 
sideration of the other fellow. Consideration of his comfort and 
morale was not taught to us. What of it if we made him feel miserable 
by pouring out our most personal troubles to him? We ourselves felt 
a certain relief and that was what mattered. It was always ourselves 
that mattered, never the other fellow. Today I consider this burden- 
some and destructive. With all my heart and mind I now side with 
the American ways and means. If I have a child, I want it with all 
my heart to be brought up according to these principles — principles 
which I feel reflect strength and a constructive way of thinking. 
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For by now I know that for every five persons who get nervous break- 
downs as a result of this “law,” the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of persons are made happier, richer, more successful. 

Long before we started to travel in this country and before I had a 
chance to see the geographical greatness, the natural and man- 
developed riches of this land, the sensation that this was a great 
country overwhelmed me. The attitude of the people gave me that 
overwhelming feeling. People in this country had certain qualities 
which were almost entirely lacking from the people of the small 
countries of Europe. The Americans, for instance, lacked suspicion 
of any kind. With complete strangers as well as with people they 
knew, they acted on the assumption that the other person’s inten- 
tions were friendly and direct. Under no circumstances did they 
suppose anything bad of you. They were not afraid that you might 
trick them or stab them in the back. They were kind to you and were 
sure that you would be kind to them. They were friendly and con- 
siderate. Were these the ingredients which added up to the charac- 
teristics of a great nation? They played an important role together 
with that spontaneous matter-of-factness with which every single 
individual in America subordinated his likes and dislikes to the 
interest of the people around him. I also had boundless admiration 
for another American trait lacking from the make-up of most Con- 
tinental people: the ability to see one’s personal matters in perspec- 
tive, to appraise their true significance or insignificance without being 
misled by exaggerating emotions, to be able to be detached even in 
matters which affect you closely. 

But it took me awhile to get used to and eventually to adopt 
the attitude which the individual has to take to comply with 
the American way of living. At the time I encountered it I definitely 
did not consider the young mother’s behavior natural. And because 
it was one of the strongest impressions I had received during those 
very first days of mine in America, it stayed with me for awhile as a 
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very typical and revealing experience, making me conclude that 
American women lacked emotions. 

Just as this idea was beginning to take root in me I met another 
young woman whose behavior led me to such baflingly opposite 
and contrasting conclusions, that I didn’t know what to think, and 
wisely if somewhat belatedly concluded that the American woman 
was a complex human being, composed of thousands of often con- 
flicting characteristics and that all of those visitors, who have toured 
the country for a few weeks and then returned to Europe with 
stereotyped generalizations about her, were obviously wrong. 

The woman in question would have been characterized by any 
superficial observer as “just another one of those pretty dolls,” for 
her looks were so good that they stole the show from all her other 
qualities. She was tall and slim, with a perfect figure and a beautiful 
face, dark shining wide eyes, soft brown hair. Perfectly dressed and 
groomed, she could have posed any minute for a glamorous photo 
for the cover of a fashion magazine. In fact she had been doing just 
that — modeling — before she married. But upon her husband’s re- 
quest she retired after her marriage. Her husband, a handsome, like- 
able blond chap, worked with his dignified and prominent father in 
a research organization which the father had established to fight bore- 
dom and find some way to spend his fortune. I had met all three of 
them at a party and they impressed me as being most elegant people. 
They seemed to me the personification of what was vaguely called 
the social set. 

Some weeks after the party I met the young couple in a crosstown 
bus in midtown New York. Had they not greeted me I would not 
have recognized them. They were both so glamorous when I first 
met them, and now they had such drab clothes on that it was hard to 
believe they were the same people. 

“We had to rush into town and didn’t even have time to change 
our clothes,” they responded to my glances. 
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“You do look as though you had just come from some country 
place,” I admitted. 

They laughed. “That's just where we come from.” Anxious to see 
how I would react to what they had to say, for I was the first acquaint- 
ance whom they had met since “things happened,” they told me 
about the changes that had taken place in their lives during the past 
weeks. They had left their New York apartment which occupied 
one of the floors in the father’s house on Sutton Place and rented 
a two-room cottage outside Yonkers. The young man had left his 
father’s research institute and had taken a job in a factory as an 
unskilled worker. (This was two years before the first war worker 
made his appearance.) All this they had done because the young 
woman felt that it did her husband great harm to be bossed around 
as he was by his father. “My husband is thirty years old. It’s high 
time that he became independent.” 

So they left their glamorous apartment, their exclusive friends and 
their well-sized income — and started life anew on an independent 
basis. And it was the very pretty, very glamorous, very doll-like young 
woman who had done this, knowing well that she would have to 
scrub floors and cook for her husband and live the kind of life which 
would be socially and financially several grades below the one she 
was used to. All this she did, to make her husband happy and give 
him the self-confidence to stand on his own feet. So there were 
American women who sacrificed for their love the very things which 
were supposedly of the greatest importance to them: wealth and 
luxury. 

That perfect grooming and glamour could be merely wrapping 
and not a substitute for precious human qualities, was quite a 
revelation to me. That a “pretty doll” could also have a keen, enter- 
prising business spirit, I learned through a woman from Idaho. I 
met her in Spokane, Washington, where she was visiting a friend of 
ours. She was a young and wealthy divorcee around thirty, the type 
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of blonde who makes people exclaim: “How perfectly adorable!” 

“Why, Josephine, I haven’t even told you that I bought an oil 
well since I last saw you,” she said a few minutes after she breezed 
in to our friend. 

I have seen quite a number of plays in Budapest and Vienna 
written by French, Austrian or Hungarian playwrights, presenting 
“life in America.” These comedies with “American background” tried 
and often succeeded in amusing their audiences by illustrating with 
exaggerated situations what wealthy Americans did to pass the time 
and pursue their hobbies. They made decisions of the greatest im- 
portance at the drop of a hat — which seemed extremely funny to 
Euporeans who liked to meditate for months before making a much 
less important decision. What was called all over the Continent the 
“American tempo” and the American extravagance were the two 
pillars upon which the humor of these satires rested. All absurdities 
could pass as the very essence of these comedies; yet a remark like 
the one which had just been made by the pretty young woman 
would have seemed too absurd even in that frame. Such state- 
ments were made, to be sure, several times in the course of the 
play, but they were uttered by the American businessman and not 
by a cute blonde. No European audience would have swallowed 
these words from a glamour girl. They weren't supposed to have 
brains. ... 

Yet Eileen found nothing unusual in her enterprise. “T like to 
gamble,” she explained, “and having an oil well is more fun than 
playing roulette.” 

The group of people who started the drilling of the well ran out 
of money shortly before achieving their goal. Eileen had taken over 
singlehanded and was now in charge of the operations, This seemed 
to be quite a task. 

Not being satisfied with the tempo at which the drilling had 
progressed she decided to make some investigations of her own. The 
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drilling was going on twenty-four hours a day with three shifts of 
workers: at least this was the way it was supposed to be, but Eileen 
suspected that there wasn’t much activity going on during the night, 
so she decided to look into the matter. 

“They thought they could pull one on me, because I am a woman,” 
she laughed, “but I showed them otherwise.” She drove out alone to 
the well at two o'clock one night and found the drillers still, the 
workers deep asleep. The head man explained that the machines were 
getting “too hot” and had to be given time to cool off. She wasn't 
satisfied with this explanation and repeated her nightly visits for a 
week. “I paid out a lot of money for the night shifts and I wanted 
to make sure they worked for it.” 

“Weren't you afraid that the workers would do something to you?” 
I wondered. 

Eileen laughed. “I am a Western gal... .” 

Apparently there was a lot to these “Western gals,” as I came to 
see when I knew more of them. Josephine, for instance, in whose 
house I met Eileen, was also one of these enterprising “Western gals.” 
She was fifty-five years of age and had several grandchildren. She 
lived alone in Spokane and kept herself busy giving piano lessons 
to not less than sixty-two children every week. Four times a week 
she gave these music lessons in her home from seven in the morning 
till nine at night. Twice a week she drove out to teach in neighboring 
towns. She happened to be in Tacoma when Andor played Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto with the Tacoma Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and went backstage afterwards. 

“I want to take some lessons with you,” she said. “And don't tell 
me you don't give lessons,” she continued, guessing what Andor was 
about to say. “I made many a great artist give me lessons in Europe 
and I haven't asked anyone in the past fifteen years, so you may 
consider it an honor. .. .” 

The white-haired woman with vibrant vitality won Andor’s heart, 
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but he had no time for her in Tacoma or in any other town in the 
State of Washington during that crowded winter tour. “T still want 
to take some lessons with you,” Josephine concluded, listening to all 
the obstacles rising in her way. “Ill come to New York upon your 
return.” 

Four weeks later Josephine took a plane in Spokane, landed at 
LaGuardia Field, New York, on a Monday morning and had her 
first lesson that same afternoon. She took a lesson every morning that 
week and spent the rest of the day practicing. She had her reservation 
for a plane leaving New York Saturday night. 

After her last lesson she asked permission to use our phone to 
make a call to New Jersey. “You see, my daughter lives in Jersey and 
I haven't called her yet. I didn’t want any interference with my music. 
I'll ask her now to come over with her husband and children and 
spend the afternoon and evening with me until my plane leaves.” 

Monday morning at seven, Josephine was teaching in her Spokane 
studio, never even thinking of the twenty-six-hundred-mile trip which 
she had made twice within eight days. In her pretty, light clothes, 
with her smiling eyes and rosy cheeks, Josephine was just as young in 
spirit and vitality as any of her teen-age pupils. She was just as 
much of a “Western gal” at fifty-five as Eileen was at thirty. 


Andor was invited by the University of Washington, in Seattle, to 
spend four weeks on the campus during the summer session giving 
a series of lecture-recitals entitled “From Bach to Bartok.” We 
decided to sublet an apartment instead of staying in a hotel for four 
weeks, and friends secured a convenient place for us in one of the 
apartment houses in the University district. The people from whom 
we sublet the place were out of town but they left a note telling 
us about the house rules: where to put the garbage, where to find 
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the community vacuum cleaner, and finally to let us know that Mon- 
day morning was our wash day. From nine to twelve on Mondays 
the washing machine in the basement laundry room was ours for use. 
I first discarded this part of the note lightheartedly as I had never 
done our washing alone, but had always sent everything to the 
laundry. Soon, however, I found that a laundry in wartime Seattle 
was of hypothetical value. No such institution was willing to accept 
as much as a pair of socks, so overburdened and understaffed were 
they. 

So I had to do our laundry alone. 

I had never encountered a washing machine before and when 
I found myself, full of enterprising spirits, down in the basement 
standing beside the stout and jovial machine, I was at a loss as to 
what to begin next. Andor had already left for the University and 
I didn’t know a soul in the building. A few minutes before my landing 
in the basement with the bundle of soiled clothes I was full of self- 
confidence and electrified at the thought of my prospective experi- 
ence. I had dressed for the occasion in navy slacks and a short-sleeved, 
navy sweater, my hair tied with a red kerchief. I felt very stylish: 
“the washing girl.” I could hardly await the moment when I would 
lead Andor down to the basement and show him the long line 
of his freshly washed shirts. There were cords and wooden clips 
in abundance; all I had to do was to hang the clothes on them. 
There was a certain festivity about the silence in the basement and 
I felt a desire to let the world know what I was about to do. Had 
there been some picture cards available down there I certainly 
would have liked to address them to my friends in New York with 
“greetings from the basement five minutes before trying my hand at 
the washing machine,” just as I would have sent greetings a few 
minutes before I was to step aboard a transatlantic clipper for the first 
time in my life. 

But how should I try my hand at the washing machine? When 
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it became clear that no inspiration would hit me by just standing 
near and staring at the round and husky instrument, I decided to 
consult someone who knew. A friendly young woman opened the 
door of the apartment on the main floor which bore the sign: Super- 
intendent. I presented my case to her, pleading for help. She was 
obviously amused, hearing the cause of my despair; but, suppressing 
her smile, she excused herself for a moment while she gave some- 
thing to her six-months old baby to play with, then we went down 
to the basement. 

“May I have your nickel?” she asked, turning to me as we reached 
the machine. 

“My nickel?” 

“The nickel for the washing machine,” she said. 

“You mean a five-cent piece?” 

“That’s right — it wouldn't run without it,” and she laughed as 
she saw that I could not comprehend that you had to insert a five- 
cent coin into the washing machine to make it work, just as you 
had to deposit a nickel into a telephone. I went upstairs for the nickel 
and, following her instructions, brought down some soap flakes too. 
It seemed that this too was needed for the washing. Then I didn't 
have a chance to do anything more in the interest of my laundry. 

“You just watch this time,” the young woman said firmly, pushing 
me away from the machine, and before I knew it, it was all over. 
She let water into the deep round basin, put soap flakes into the 
water, then placed the clothes into it. She covered it with a huge 
metal cover and the machine started to run. Just what happened 
inside I didn't know, but a few minutes later everything was done 
and the young woman pressed the water out of the clean shirts and 
pajamas by pulling them through a clever device on the side of 
the machine. It all seemed like magic to me when that huge bundle 
of clothes was graciously hanging from the cords a few minutes 
after she had started to work on it. I thought of the sweating, groaning 
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washwoman at home in Szatmar, who had to bend over the big 
wooden tekné and scrub the skin off her hands f 


or long hours to do the 
same amount of washing. I told the friendly young superintendent 
my thoughts. 


“Isn't this a great country... ? There are no such wonderful work- 
saving devices in any other part of the world,” she said proudly. 
Then she continued, “I am so glad Father bought this washing 
machine, just before the factory was converted into a war plant.” 

“Your father bought the washing machine?” I asked. “I thought 
it belonged to the house.” 

“It does. Father owns the house, you see.” 

“You are quite right,” I exclaimed. “America is the greatest, the 
most wonderful country in the world.” I didn’t tell her that it wasn’t 
the technical perfection of the washing machine that made me say 
this. Her remark impressed me. Where else would I find that the 
superintendent of a large six-story apartment house is the daughter 
of the owner of the imposing building? 

Her husband had been a student of sociology at the University of 
Washington when war broke out. The Army had rejected him, so he 
went to work in the Boeing aircraft plant. He hoped to return later 
to his studies at the University. They saved as much as they could 
from their present earnings to help them carry through the coming 
years of study and the young woman took the job of superintendent 
so they could get an apartment for which they did not have to pay. 

“Father would have given us one of the apartments in the house 
anyway, but we didn’t think it fair to accept.” 

I thought of her and all the others when lecturing on my impres- 
sions of the American woman. ... 


so % Sod 3 3 
Time went fast with the busy schedule I had. Before I knew it, 
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I was at the end of the fourth week of my lecture tour. I had delivered 
my last lecture before the University Women’s Club in Wenatchee, 
“the apple capital of the world,” and was on my way to Spokane. 

Andor was also headed for Spokane. We had it all carefully 
planned. The Great Northern Railroad branches off in several direc- 
tions in the northern part of the State of Washington to accommodate 
smaller towns as well as the big ones. Andor was approaching 
Spokane on the main line of this railroad, coming from Seattle where 
he had just played; I was headed toward the same city from Wen- 
atchee. The two lines would unite in Spokane and so would we. 
At six o'clock in the morning Andor, on his arrival, would come over 
into my part of the train. 

We hadn't tried such a rendezvous before and were rather thrilled 
at the prospect of meeting at berth 12 in Car A 87 in Spokane, 
Washington at six a. M. sharp. Throughout my trip from Wenatchee 
to Spokane I was preoccupied with worries. Would Andor’s train 
arrive on time at Spokane; if not, would our train wait for that other 
section, and dozens of similar thoughts. When a neat and friendly 
middle-aged gentleman sat down across the seat from me in the train 
which had just left Wenatchee, I told him about these worries. He 
seemed to know a lot about schedules and assured me that it was 
absolutely certain that the two sections would unite in Spokane. 
He then asked why I was so interested in the matter. I told him. 

“Let me see your Pullman reservations,” the gentleman said, as 
I spoke of the “section” — upper and lower Pullman berths — I had 
secured for us from Spokane. I showed him the Pullman tickets and 
was somewhat puzzled to see that he took out his pencil and note- 
book and marked down the numbers of our car and berths. But as 
he returned the tickets without saying a word, I thought I was pos- 
sibly wrong and he had made notes of some other nature which just 
happened to occur to him while looking at my tickets. 

We became quite friendly in the meanwhile. Our train was passing 
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through heavenly scenery and I commented upon it. For hours now 
we hurried along amidst snow-covered pine forests. The azure-blue 
sky, the sunshine that made the white mountains sparkle, and the 
countless little lakes which we could spot at the foot of these moun- 
tains were so many marvels of nature. 1 couldn’t resist remarking 
that in Europe any one of these wonderful spots would have long 
ago been turned into a winter resort. And here we were passing 
dozens and dozens of these jewels of nature without seeing any trace 
of man. 

“Look at this spot, for instance,” I pointed down. Our train was 
going up high at this point near the top of the mountain. Deep below 
us glittered a little lake, surrounded by big snow- and pine-covered 
hills. “What a skating, skiing resort this would make and what a 
vacation paradise for someone who wanted to rest!” 

My traveling companion was impressed. “You are right!” he ex- 
claimed. “In fact you are quite right!” he repeated and took out his 
watch to see what time it was. He then pulled out his train schedule, 
looked for something and made a mark in the timetable. “Tll suggest 
it!” he said. 

“You'll suggest what?” I asked. 

“Well, just what you said... that the company should build a hotel 
on this spot. Maybe a hunting log cabin for those who don’t want 
luxury and a streamlined hotel for people who desire comfort.” 

I felt somewhat uncomfortable. This man was making fun of me. 

“Well, it was just an idea,” I said. I was hurt. “I merely thought 
out aloud, while looking at the scenery,” I said coolly. 

“But I am glad you did!” he answered me. “I pass by here so 
often, I don’t notice anything any more. ... Give us two or three years 
and you'll find a hotel at this spot — and there'll be a room for you 
and your husband whenever you want it.” 

The gentleman was Mr. Flynn, Vice-President of the Great North- 
ern Railroad Company; the company owned most of the land around 
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the railroad line in this part of the country: the remark was made in 
all seriousness. 


Our reunion took place exactly the way we hoped it would. I closed 
my eyes tight and pretended to be asleep at six o'clock, although in 
my excitement I had been up since four. But Andor said he wanted 
to wake me up by kissing me good morning as soon as he arrived. 
And that was the way it happened. We hadn't seen each other for 
weeks. 

A few minutes after my husband's arrival, a waiter from the dining 
car appeared and asked if we were Mr. and Mrs. Foldes. He then 
handed a telegram to me. It was from Mr. Flynn who wished us 
good luck for the rest of our trip and said that throughout our trip 
on the Great Northern Railroad we would be the guests of the com- 
pany for all the meals. The steward of the dining car came for us in 
person at breakfast time and escorted us with great reverence to a 
table, which was the only one that had flowers on it. I walked toward 
that table as if I had a diamond tiara on my head, so proud was I. 
I knew everybody was watching us and I sat down at the table with 
studied elegance to impress the onlookers. I accepted the steward’s 
niceties with gracious condescension, as befits a celebrity who is 
used to being the honorary guest of a railroad company. I was aware 
that an aura of glory and mystery surrounded us in the eyes of the 
other passengers and I loved it. A glance at Andor’s well-pressed sport 
suit and my own checkered traveling outfit reassured me that every 
bit of us looked our importance. People in the diner, I was sure, 
would excitedly guess who that “interesting” or “smart” young couple 
could be. I was searching in my mind for an even more flattering 
adjective, when Andor, turning to the steward, remarked earnestly 
and loudly: “Gee, I am sure tickled to death.” 

There must be something irresistibly funny in hearing a slang 
expression with an accent, for most people at the neighboring tables 
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laughed aloud and I felt that the aura of mystery and glory was gone. 
My vanity was deeply hurt and I broke out in bitter reproaches, 
scolding my husband for again using such undignified language. 
Happily elated at the sight of the strawberries, his favorite hot cereal, 
French toast, bacon and about a dozen other items which the waiter 
had just piled up on our table. Andor consoled me with good-natured 
absent-mindedness: “But I love slang. . .. Now, have some of these 
scrambled eggs. Don’t they look wonderful?” 

So involved was I in my brooding over our vanished glory that I 
couldn’t summon sufficient courage to look up from my plate fearing 
that people would laugh into my face. When, after considerable time 
had passed, I decided to take the risk, I saw with surprise and some 
resentment that quite obviously Andor had won the heart of the 
dining car, for everyone was watching him with parental love, smiling 
over the undisguised delight with which he greeted the feasts of 
this honorary breakfast. 

Andor loved slang and he was going to use it whenever his fancy 
dictated. Once the urge came at a stuffy party on Park Avenue where 
ladies were requested to wear evening gowns and men were forced 
into tails. A very, but very distinguished lady was pondering the soul 
of an artist: | 

“Oh, Mr. Foldes, do tell me what an artist thinks of while playing? 
What happens in your mind while you recreate for us enraptured 
listeners the exquisite beauties of the Moonlight Sonata? Does your 
soul wander around moonlit, snow-covered peaks?” 

“No, ma’am, it ain’t doing no such thing,” the artist answered with 
a completely straight face and in a very reverent and polite manner. 
As there wasn’t an inkling of a smile on his face, the lady took him 
seriously and was accordingly alarmed. 

Andor had been brought up in an utterly orthodox way in music. 
As a youngster he wasn’t allowed to “ruin his taste” and was kept on 
a strictly classical diet. Yet today he has the reputation of including 
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at least one modern work in every one of his recitals. Composers 
from all over the country send him their new works and dedicate 
compositions to him in appreciation of his being willing to take the 
risk, which still exists, of playing unfamiliar, dissonant music to 
concert audiences. 

“Whether we like it or not,” Andor argues with people who dis- 
approve of his playing “those horrible pieces of music,” “we live 
today and not yesterday. We must learn to know what the others 
living today have to say. I feel it my duty to bring the works of 
contemporary composers to American audiences. Seventy-five per- 
cent of my program is made up of classics; everybody ought to be 
able to take the ‘dissonant’ twenty-five percent.” 

He feels the same way about language. He was introduced to the 
beauties and mysteries of the English language by a British scholar, 
a Cambridge graduate who settled in Budapest. He read his way 
through the English classics with the help of his teacher. Having an 
unusual memory, he learned more expressions from Shakespeare than 
most non-English-speaking people. He can speak fluently for hours 
in the most scholarly English. Yet he feels that slang words are just 
as important as the expressions the great writers used. Slang is part 
of our language of today and whether we want it or not, we have 
to take cognizance of its existence. 

“Besides, I love it,” he usually finishes the argument. “It’s full of 
the flavor and aroma of life.” 

As long as his use of the flavor and aroma of life was done in his 
off-stage moments I didn’t really mind — although it did cause me 
a number of embarrassments. But when his slang made its first public 
appearance I was seriously alarmed. The historic moment came in 
Seattle. Before a jampacked hall in one of the Gothic buildings of the 
University of Washington, Andor Foldes was to deliver the first 
of his lecture-recitals, in his series “From Bach to Barték.” He had 
never given lectures in any language before. In whichever part of 
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the world he was, he went on stage, rushed to his piano, played his 
pieces and left the stage. But now he was to take his first bow as a 
lecturing guest professor at the U. of W. I had never felt the slightest 
concern at any of his concerts for I knew that nothing could go wrong 
at the keyboard. But I was quite worried now that he was about to 
speak. 

I needn't have worried. He spoke clamly of the fashions and preju- 
dices of Bach’s age, which left their mark on the masterpieces he 
created. The students made eager notes of everything he said. I 
noticed with mounting happiness that he had captured his audience. 
He spoke without using notes and with ease. Then he sat down to 
the piano to play the first piece on the program. He had already 
set the mood with his talk and the first notes of our beloved Toccata, 
Aria and Fugue found a solemn listening audience. The long ovation 
which followed indicated that everybody in the hall was in an 
inspired mood, befitting Bach’s spirit. I relaxed happily in my seat, 
proud of the success. of my husband. 

Then came the urge. Speaking of the piece he was about to play, 
Andor, led by a little demon that took the upper hand on such occa- 
sions, burst out triumphantly: “And Holy Mackerel, what a piece that 
is!” 

The auditorium roared with laughter and I felt so ashamed I could 
have cried. No doubt Andor would be dismissed now from the 
staff of this fine university. I thought I was dreaming when that lov- 
able old professor, the head of the University’s music department, 
expressed his delight over the lecture. And the next day Suzanne 
Martin, Seattle’s leading music critic, writing about the lecture- 
recital, said in her column: “The students loved his youthful view- 
point and the way he pulled the stuffing out of the academic with his 
‘Holy Mackerell’.. .” 
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Our cross-country trip, which started out so festively with the 
compliments of the Great Northern Railroad Company, continued in 
a high key. In Chicago the Russian duo-pianists, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff boarded our train and provided merry company to New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Luboshutz were also at the end of a crowded 
concert tour. They too were tired, but in high spirits, anxious to get 
home. Andor had met the couple before, but I learned to know them 
only now and was delighted with lovable, temperamental, moody 
Pierre Luboshutz and his young, gay and attractive wife, Genia. 

We had a wonderful time talking shop. Luboshutz and Andor 
exchanged their observations on local concert managers, hotels, train 
schedules and other matters of greatest importance to touring artists. 
Suddenly up popped the subject of food and it was then that the 
two men got really warmed up, discovering how perfectly well they 
understood each other. It was obvious from the eagerness with which 
they leaped at the subject, that they both had been nurturing their 
wounds for a long, long time, but had never spoken about their bitter 
disappointments before. While their two wives roared unsympa- 
thetically with laughter at their lamentations they went on complain- 
ing about the nation-wide situation. 

With the exception of New York, and perhaps three or four other 
big metropolises, a concert is a rare event for which local music lovers 
in every American town prepare themselves in advance and with care. 
It is an important social affair as well as a cultural event. Hairdressers 
are booked solidly forty-eight hours before the concert. I have often 
tried in vain to squeeze myself into one of their schedules — they 
were too busy taking care of their old customers. Evening gowns are 
carefully pressed all over town and hundreds of women subscribers 
are busy giving orders to their cooks or preparing dinners themselves 
for the guests they have invited. For part of the fun is to invite dinner 
guests and then take them along to the recital. 

When there are guests, dinners all over America are even more 
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plentiful and delicious: a happy and exceptionally well-fed audience 
fills the seats of the auditorium. They look forward in a pleasantly 
relaxed mood to the musical treat they are about to get. A brief hour 
and a half after they have seated themselves in the comfortable chairs 
of the hall, the concert is over. Those who feel like it have a drink, soft 
or otherwise, then they go home after a gastronomically and spiritu- 
ally perfect evening. They sleep happily, for the hour and a half they 
spent in the concert hall is just about the ideal time that has to elapse 
between a generous meal and bedtime to assure perfect digestion. 

Everybody goes home — except those who are invited to the Big 
Party. The chairman of the concert committee or some other local 
dignitary takes upon himself the honor of giving a party for the artist 
after the concert. Depending on the size of his home he invites twenty, 
thirty, forty or fifty people to attend the party. Here, too, everybody 
is in a happy mood. They can chat with each other, the ladies can 
examine more closely each other’s gowns, the men can settle some 
business, and above all, they have a chance to talk to the artist. 
After having secured for themselves refreshing drinks from the buffet 
and having reached for one of those attractive little cookies which are 
just right as a second dessert — after the happy memory of that delici- 
ous Boston cream pie they were served at dinner — they surround the 
artist. 

About a dozen people at a time form a circle around him, firing all 
sorts of questions at the center of their interest. After one group has 
satisfied its curiosity, it gives way to the next dozen people. Everyone 
gets a little tired of standing, anyway, and is on the lookout for a 
comfortable armchair. The artist, glamorous as he can be in his 
glittering white stuffed — and from the inevitable sweating after a 
concert performance, slightly soiled — shirt and tails, stands smiling 
in the middle of the circle until the last guests have had a chance to 
enjov his sparkling remarks on life and people. For of course he 
sparkles, as he is expected to, until the moment when finally one of 
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the guests — the man who had been assigned by the host to drive 
the artist home to his hotel ~ discovers that it is time to go home, as 
tomorrow will be another business day. 

“Our artist must be tired!” he then exclaims. “After all, he has given 
us a fine concert tonight!” he declares impishly. The concern over 
the artist’s welfare unexpectedly becomes general and he is bidden 
good-bye by his admirers. The kindly gentleman chauffeurs him home 
and stands a concerned watch in the hotel door to see that the star 
gets safely inside. He then drives home with an easy heart. 

Were he once to stay two minutes before the hotel entrance he 
would see strange things happen. First, he would notice the head 
of the artist peeking out timidly through a side door of the hotel, 
looking cautiously to his right and left. Then, after having convinced 
himself that his guardian was gone, the rest of the artist would appear 
in the door. He would take one more look before leaving the hotel, 
then disappear in the darkness of the night. 

Chased by a torturing hunger, the envied and celebrated artist 
would stare bitterly at the uninviting, dark windows of closed restau- 
rants as he passes by them. His bitterness would grow with every 
mile he walks away from his hotel in the darkness of an unknown 
city. His hunger by then would have mounted to gigantic proportions, 
causing him cramps in his stomach. It’s now a little over twelve hours 
that he has not had a bite of solid food. He had his lunch at twelve- 
thirty on the train, knowing that he would not have time to eat after 
his arrival. He longed for a comfortable bath after the long trip; he 
wanted to see the concert hall and practice a little on the piano; and 
he knew from experience that this would take care of his afternoon — 
and so it did. By the time he had gotten back from the auditorium, 
he had to begin to dress and soon it was time to go to the concert. 

This was the way he liked it, though, for like all other artists, he 
could not eat before the concert. He couldn't possibly think of food 
until after the last encore. But then the thought would preoccupy 
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him intensely. Five or ten minutes after the recital, with the tension 
gone, he would begin to feel hunger. Physical work alone, as well 
as mental work, creates great appetite. A concert is a combination of 
considerable physical work and intense mental concentration and it 
makes the artist very, very hungry. 

Were he to get, within half an hour after the end of the concert, 
a steak with a heap of potatoes, he would be the happiest man on 
earth. But there isn’t a chance. .. . The last thing a tired and hungry 
man, artist or no artist, desires is a glass of pink punch and miniature, 
sweet cookies decorated artistically with green frosting. Nevertheless, 
as there is nothing else around, he pushes down his throat about a 
dozen of the sickening little things. For he has to go on smiling and 
sparkling as the party is given in his honor and he fears he will faint 
if he doesn’t eat at least that much. But as the hours pass and the 
punch and sweets turn sour in his empty stomach, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for him to suppress his mounting temper. But with what 
he feels to be a superhuman effort, he keeps on smiling and being 
brilliant, until finally, around one a. M., he is taken home. 

Home — that is, to his hotel, where the night clerk laughs out loud 
at his timid question whether the restaurant or the coffeeshop of 
the hotel are still open. 

“This time of the night?” the clerk roars. “Why there isn’t a place 
open in our town that late.” Then with some reproach: “You should 
have thought of eating a little earlier. ...” 

The artist bites into his lips to prevent himself from answering 
and rushes out of the hotel gritting his teeth and pledging that if it 
takes him all night he will not return without having found something 
to eat. He couldn’t sleep anyway as the torturing hunger would keep 
him awake. As this is not his first experience of the kind, he knows 
that there is in every town at least one place, somewhere far away, 
that is open all night. The night clerk of the hotel wouldn't know 
about this place or if he did, he’d never think of recommending it to 
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the artist. First of all, the employees of the best hotel in town are 
not even supposed to take cognizance of a dingy place where the 
drunkards of the town gather for a final round. And he would never 
speak about it to the great artist, who looks just as glamorous in his 
tails as in those photos which have been exhibited for days before 
the recital in every store window in town. 

Yet there is no one happier than the glamorous artist when he 
can drop himself onto one of the squeaking chairs in the narrow and 
crowded place, where the smoke is so thick you could cut it with a 
knife and the odor of varied alcoholic beverages flows intensely into 
his nostrils from the two men on his left and right, for the place is 
so crowded he has to share his table with others. He cares little about 
the interest his stuffed shirt and tails creates, and whispers hoarsely 
to the waitress: “Bring me everything you have.” If he is lucky and 
the waitress takes mercy on him, he can get a bowl of warm soup — 
canned tomato usually. If he has very good luck, he can even get a 
hamburger, toasted. But more often than not, the only eatable thing 
is a baloney or a cheese sandwich. But that too is food — heavenly 
food in fact — and the artist orders, of whatever he can get, three 
or four portions. Appeased, he then returns to his hotel and doesn't 
learn until the next morning that he has managed to upset his already 
nervous stomach. 

Every once in awhile the artist would summon sufficient courage 
to ask the hostess of the party for something to eat. In most cases 
he would get a cold and embarrassed smile: “Why, it never occurred 
to me that you would want to eat after the concert!” 

The artist would blush and feel that he was evidently just as 
queer an animal as the hostess’ look showed him to be. 

“T'd be glad to give you something, of course, but we haven't a 
thing in the house.” Whereupon the artist would graciously assure 
the hostess that he wasn’t really hungry and propose that they should 
both forget about his request. The poor hostess is of course not to 
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be blamed for all this. She never thought of the fact that the artist 
did not have a generous dinner before the concert similar to the 
one they had had. Now that the dinner guests have eaten up the 
roast duckling with stuffing and all, she gets panicky at the thought 
of serving another meal. She had worked all afternoon to prepare the 
elaborate dinner, and had piled high the pots, pans and dishes used 
for cooking and serving as there was no time to wash them after 
they finished eating. It was just a few minutes before concert time 
and she had yet to prepare the drinks and cookies for the reception. 
They had bought all sorts and varieties of drinks for the occasion, 
and the tastefully decorated miniature sweets took all day to make. 
And they looked it. She had placed them on the buffet with the 
pleasant feeling that everything had been done to assure the success 
of the party. The artist’s astonishing request for solid food strikes her 
therefore like a bolt of lightning from the blue sky. 

After having belonged for some years to the group of silently 
suffering artists, Andor had lately decided to come out openly with 
his desire to eat, if he felt that the hostess was the kind who would 
understand. When getting the stereotyped answer of “Terribly sorry, 
but we haven't a thing left in the house,” he would daringly suggest 
a visit to the kitchen. He then would make the hostess open the ice- 
box and exclaim with genuine delight at the sight of a box of eggs: 
“Would you mind making me some scrambled eggs?” 

The hostess would stare at him with incredulity: “You mean just 
plain scrambled eggs... ?” For when the artist had asked for some 
solid food, in her respect for the celebrated man, her mind wandered 
aimlessly around the long line of elaborate foods of which none was 
in the house. When she is told that a slice of bread and a piece of 
American cheese in addition would top Andor’s happiness, she begins 
to realize that the man is really hungry and wants to eat. Just eat, 
without fuss or delicacies. Eat plain, wholesome food like scrambled 
eggs and cheese. 
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Uncomfortable as these experiences were at the time they occurred, 
now as Andor and Luboshutz exchanged their similar woes, the four 
of us had a merry time. Especially when the two men pledged that 
they would make their respective managers insert a paragraph in their 
contracts regarding the “feeding and care of the artist.” 
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ANDoR was invited to give a series of concerts in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Although we had been down South several times before, 
the time we had spent in towns below the Mason and Dixon line 
was always too short to permit us to get a real insight into what life 
was like in the South. This was to be our first good chance. 

Oh, lovely, lovely Charleston, I thought, as we took our first walk 
on the crooked little streets of the city, stepping happily on the cobble- 
stones, speaking to each other in half tones as these streets were 
so quiet in the midafternoon and the adorable little houses with their 
lowered shutters seemed so deeply asleep that we were afraid to 
speak louder. It would have been a sacrilege to do anything but 
whisper and we practically tiptoed along to prevent the echoes of our 
steps making too much noise. 

What a beautiful walk that was, lasting for hours, until the twilight 
of an early evening in June made the pink, light green and white little 
houses look exactly like the pink, light green and white little houses 
with brightly shining copper door-knobs and green shutters in the 
Burg in Budapest. And then this walk became even more beautiful. 
The same caressing sweet wind lingered in the air as on that first 
early June evening I spent in the oldest, most picturesque part of 
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the Hungarian capital. To me the pompous Royal Palace, the archi- 
tectural mastery of St. Steven’s Church and the Fisher Bastille with 
its unparalleled view of the Danube and the city below were too 
obvious in their beauty. I let the tourists admire those, Dearest to 
my heart were the little crooked streets in the Burg which were just 
as quiet and deeply asleep as the streets we now walked on in Charles- 
ton. The same sweet-faced, white-haired ladies appeared occasionally 
here and there in the Burg as those we encountered now. Here too 
there was lavender in the air and the heart-warming unreality of 
a past age. 

Sweet sorrow filled my heart and tears filled my eyes. I had never 
expected to see these little houses again, to walk on dear cobble- 
stones and inhale the pure fragrance of lavender. 


I met a young bombardier in New York a few days before we 
left for Charleston. He wasn't quite nineteen years of age and shook 
my hand nervously as we were introduced to each other. He heard 
that I came from Budapest. “I bombed your city,” he said slowly 
and very simply. Apparently he wanted to get it off his chest the 
first moment he could. I had read enough of the bombing of Buda- 
pest. I had seen it printed in dozens of articles in the newspapers 
that the Hungarian capital was, next to Warsaw, the worst bombed 
city on the Continent. But it wasn’t until this young and bashful 
boy told me of the places that were no more, that I faced the facts 
in their reality. After this meeting I knew I would never see my 
beloved little streets in the Burg again. And now as if by magic these 
miniature pastel-colored houses on both sides of the cobblestoned 
streets walked toward me smiling and gracious. It seemed to me that 
I was walking in a dream world. 

Later, as the doors of the houses opened before us and we learned 
to know the homes behind the shutters and the people who lived in 
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them, that feeling was even more intense. We were invited during 
our one week's stay for breakfasts, second breakfasts, three o'clock 
dinners, teas and suppers in about a dozen homes both south and 
north of Broad Street. As every child knows only too well in Charles- 
ton, south and north of Broad Street lie two different worlds. North 
of Broad Street live the middle-class families, kind, warm-hearted 
people, full of prejudices and engaged permanently in struggles 
against mounting living expenses and shrinking incomes. How much 
they reminded me of members of Hungary’s middle class! Their 
boundless hospitality was also exactly like that of any Hungarian 
family. Its demonstrative manifestations were poured upon us with 
long-forgotten intensity. We were by now accustomed to the re- 
strained and comfortable hospitality of the North where both hosts 
and guests went about their usual daily routine without interference. 
In the South, just as in Hungary, the entire household was turned 
upside down in honor of the guests. Every member of the family 
changed his daily schedule for their sake. And just as a Hungarian 
would do, they stretched their budget far beyond capacity to impress 
us. They gave their all, sacrificing time, energy and much more money 
than they could afford, to show us a good time. Like the Hungarians, 
they knew no other way of entertaining a guest. We learned to know 
the real Southern hospitality. 

South of Broad Street, in homes which were listed in art books 
as national treasures, Charleston bluebloods entertained us with the 
charm and style of the Hungarian aristocrat. Their gardens and their 
homes revealed exquisite taste. Their walls were covered with precious 
old family portraits. Some were pictures of men whose names figured 
among the signatures of the Declaration of Independence. The 
women in these homes had inimitable grace and the men were re- 
fined, just like our aristocrats. And again quite like them, the center 
of their interest and conversation were the doings of their own clan. 


They could lead endless genealogical discussions in trying to clear 
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the great-great-aunt’s husband’s name — the one whose great-great- 
nephew had now married Henry’s daughter. 

An eavesdropper from Mars wouldn't have known whether he was 
overhearing a conversation in the eighteenth or the twentieth cen- 
tury. For not even the slightest allusion would be made to any current 
event or to the world outside Charleston. Omitting these subjects was 
by no means done on purpose. It was wholly unintentional, resulting 
from the simple reason that no current problems or thoughts were 
of any interest to these people who lived in a picturesque and mu- 
seum-like world of their own, in the little world comprised by the 
cobblestoned streets south of Broad Street. ... 

Every once in a while a remark would reveal what they thought 
of the outside world. In one of these beautiful museum-like homes, 
our gracious hostess, after handing us demitasses in preciously shaped 
silver cups in the salon after dinner, related to us an experience 
of hers. Some months earlier she had been present at the funeral 
services of Clare Booth Luce’s only daughter. The young girl was a 
victim of an auto accident near Stanford University, where she 
studied. Thé Congresswoman wished to have her daughter buried 
on their estate near Charleston and that was where the funeral 
services were held. “Mrs. Luce,” our hostess recalled, “was deeply 
shaken by the tragedy. Just like any of us would be when losing 
her only daughter,” she said, revealing in her voice that she still 
could not overcome her surprise. “I thought that up North the only 
thing that made people happy or sad was making or losingmoney. .. .” 

An identical remark could have been made by any of the Hungarian 
aristocrats when speaking of America. It seemed that she knew just 
as little about this country as they did, despite the fact that she lived 
in it. Or did she? Whenever I am asked about the parts of the country 
I have seen I am always tempted to say that I have seen most of 
the United States and that I have also been in Charleston. 
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Our little homemade map which we started to draw a few months 
after our arrival in this country, on the occasion of our first great 
adventurous cross-country trip with Nagler, was beginning to look 
very crowded by the spring of 1946. Into the hand-drawn contours 
of the United States we vowed to write the names of every city 
with local ink. At the end of our sixth year in America hundreds of 
towns and cities were marked. In fact there were hardly any empty 
spots left on the map. Our hearts were filled with warmth and pride 
as we looked at it. Although there still remained lots and lots for 
us to see in this great country, we no longer stared blankly at the 
mention of any city, river or mountain in any part of the United 
States. For even if we had not been at the specific place mentioned, 
we had been in its neighborhood and had a good idea of its location 
and general character. 

We had taken midwinter swims in the Atlantic at Miami and mid- 
summer sunbaths on the shores of the Pacific at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. We had floated ourselves in the Great Salt Lake, canoed on 
the moonlit lakes of Minnesota, and fought with the waves in a small 
motorboat on Puget Sound. We knew what the world looked like 
from the top of Pike’s Peak or the snow-covered extinct volcano of 
Mount Ranier. We had learned what it felt like to drive in a shattered 
car through the desert of Nevada in a wild thunderstorm and what 
a hurricane was like on New York’s Riverside Drive. We had had 
our share of the ice-cold winds of Chicago, the gentle Oregon mist 
in Portland, and the dry heat of Kansas City in July. We had eaten 
baked grapefruit with honey and Southern fried chicken in Savannah, 
Georgia, and picked “yellow delicious” from the trees of the apple 
orchards in Wenatchee, Washington. We knew all the bumps and 
curves of the noisy little train of “Orem” commuting between Salt 
Lake City and Provo, and the average number of air pockets to be 
encountered on an east-bound plane above the Rockies between 
Hollywood and Las Vegas. We had wandered in the mysterious 
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underground corridors of such a well-known showplace of the tourist 
trade as the Mission Inn in Riverside, California, a huge and faithful 
copy of a medieval monastery; we had even watched a Hollywood 
starlet get married in its famed chapel. (We stopped by there on our 
way back from Redlands to Hollywood after Andor’s concert.) We 
had had dinner at one of America’s most elegant hotels, the Paradise 
Inn on Camelback Mountain, outside Phoenix, Arizona, but unlike 
the hotel’s millionaire clientele, we did not go there to rest — Andor 
had a concert in Phoenix. We had seen most of the places tourists 
were anxious to see, but this was, so to speak, merely coincidental. 
We had neither time nor money to travel for travel’s sake. We visited 
every place with a special purpose, that of giving a concert or deliver- 
ing a lecture — often both. 

As a little girl I used to be greatly impressed by those globe-trotter 
friends of my parents who, because they were wealthy and bored, 
used to spend years and years of their lives traveling around the 
world. I listened to their chatter with the greatest awe and thought 
that the ultimate word in what was called savoir-vivre, the art of 
worldly and glamorous living, consisted of being able to speak casu- 
ally of a restaurant in Genoa, Italy, where the tenderest spaghetti 
was served with wine; of a certain Paris bistro, where the hors 
d ceuvres were especially delightful; of that Zurich café which served 
the greatest variety of cheese with your breakfast; or of the Kondi- 
torei in Vienna, where you could get the very best “Indianer” filled 
with wonderful fresh whipped cream. 

I do not doubt for a moment that for some it must be a perfect 
way of living, merely to travel from one place to another, to know 
all the Ritz hotels of the world and the best restaurants and show- 
places in the four corners of this globe. But as for ourselves, I know 
that neither my husband nor myself would have gotten one tenth 
of the pleasure out of traveling the tourist way. We would have felt 
quite uncomfortable just to get and not to give. To get impressions, 
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colors, experience, adventure, to absorb all the beauty — and then 
leave. We liked to give what we could. 

We learned to know the town of Roanoke in Virginia and in it one 
of the nicest hotels in a small American town, a place combining 
Southern atmosphere with streamlined comfort and Roanoke learned 
to know Andor Foldes’ rendition of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
with the local symphony orchestra. At the same time that we dis- 
covered for ourselves that the best Swedish smorgasbord available in 
America was being served in a restaurant on Hollywood's “Strip,” 
that the tastiest Greek specialties were to be found in a place on 
San Francisco’s Market Street, and that the best hotel service was in 
the Radisson in Minneapolis — those cities learned the name and 
art of Andor Foldes. 

It was a give-and-take proposition — a two-way affair. 

Tourists had nothing on us by the end of our sixth year in this 
country. There were hardly any hotels, restaurants, swimming pools 
or mountain peaks about which we would not have been able to 
drop a few knowing remarks. But we felt that we had learned so 
much more than tourists ever did through their usual approach via 
hotels and restaurants. For knowing these places was only a small 
part of our experiences. Our approach to the localities we visited 
varied greatly. Just how much it changed with every place we visited, 
I realized when, within one week, we stayed at three such different 
institutions as a motel, a college president’s home and an athletic 
club. 

The motel was in Ellensburgh, the college president’s home in 
Cheney, the athletic club in Seattle: all three places being in the 
State of Washington. The motel was the first of its kind we had 
encountered. The head of the music department of Central Washing- 
ton College in Ellensburg, sponsor of the Foldes concert, turned to 
us on our arrival while piling our suitcases into his car at the railroad 
station: “We have reserved a room for you in the motel across the road 
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from the college,” he said, explaining that they chose the place 
because it was so near to the college. 

Motel? What was that? We stopped before a row of tiny white 
cottages which bore a huge sign telling the world that this was a 
Moreu. The word, we were told, was an abbreviation of hotel for 
motorists, as motorists were mostly in a hurry. For the same reason, 
motels were built right on the edge of the highways. This way, those 
traveling by car would not have to waste time driving into the city 
and fighting street traffic. They would stop for a rest on the road, 
sleep a few hours and continue their trip without delay. We entered 
the first cottage about three steps off the road and found ourselves 
in a small, square room, which had large windows in three of its four 
walls. The space on the fourth wall was taken by a large white door 
in the center and a small one on the side. 

“Well, this is it!” our guide said. I looked around the little room 
which had a couple of chairs and a small table as its only furniture. 
That seemed to be our living room. I was interested to see our bed- 
room now and walked to the large white door where I suspected it 
to be. I swung the door wide open with what proved to be a some- 
what hasty gesture and the next thing I know was that I had an 
aching lump on the top of my head. For the “bedroom” fell right 
on me. It was a Murphy bed as I then and there learned to call these 
flexible devices of comfort. My head bump was aching and began 
to swell and Andor thought of the good old recipe of pressing the 
cold hard blade of a kitchen knife on the bump to prevent it from 
swelling even further. But where could we get a kitchen knife? 

“Right here,” the music professor said, producing a large, shiny 
specimen. 

A few minutes later, the bump having been cared for, we wondered 
where on earth the man had found a kitchen knife. Our escort smiled 
and led us through the narrow door into a dainty little kitchen, which 
looked as though the people using it had just stepped out after tidying 
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it up. The large closet was filked with pots, pans, plates, cups, silver- 
ware. There was sugar in the sugarbowl, butter on the butter plate. 
It was all ours to use. As a matter of courtesy the manager of the 
motel always provided new guests with some basic foods. There 
were fresh slices of bread in the closet too. A motel not merely saved 
trouble and time for motorists, but it provided the transients right 
on the highway with a really homelike atmosphere. And all these 
provisions seemed to have been supplied by magic. The butter, bread, 
sugar and a couple of tea bags were there waiting for us. We didn’t 
see a soul — help or manager — throughout our stay. We left without 
having encountered any member of the personnel who ran these cozy 
highway homes. Our bill was on the kitchen table with the instruction 
that we leave the amount on the table before our departure. We did 
so and left, intrigued by their magic service. 

The night following the one which we spent sleeping on the high- 
way in a Murphy bed, with the headlights of cars brightening the 
darkness of our bedroom, we slept in early 19-century beds on the 
second floor of the house of the President of Eastern Washington 
College, at Cheney, Washington. This house was not only miles away 
from any highway, but, being built in the center of a lovely garden 
surrounded by high walls, it seemed to be far, far away from every- 
thing. The seclusion was complete and delightful. So was the sur- 
prise awaiting us in the morning, when we could have our first, real 
look at the house we had arrived at late in the night. Instead of 
stepping out to the highway as we had the day before, from this bed- 
room we stepped into a library filled with books from floor to ceiling 
on all the walls. The books were mostly about Shakespeare. Our host, . 
Dr. Ralph Tieje, then President of Eastern Washington College of 
Education, was a professor of English and a great scholar. His wife 
painted beautifully and the two of them created a distinctly cultured 
atmosphere in the house. At breakfast they entertained us with their 
observations on American art and literature. 
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Twenty-four hours later we were entertained at breakfast in an 
altogether different way again, by the voice of the telephone operator 
of the Athletic Club in Seattle. After a good night’s rest we had 
breakfast in the elegant dining room of the Club. The operator paged 
a guest all over the large building that morning. She called through 
the loud-speaker every five minutes for a certain Mr. McKinley. We 
learned at the end of our breakfast that Mr. McKinley, still in a rather 
complete daze from the night before, was sitting next to our table 
enchanted at hearing his name called so often through the loud- 
speaker. A delight that was worth the money to him, but that made 
one of the waiters stand at the phone for an hour and call for 
Mr. McKinley every five minutes. 

We had variety of atmosphere. . . .Another twenty-four hours later 
we had breakfast in a terrace breakfast room facing Puget Sound in 
the home of one of the oldest lumber dynasties of the State of 
Washington. 

Every so often during the course of our travelings we were the 
house guests of the families in different parts of the country. Many 
of the socially and financially prominent families of different towns 
and cities were devotees of the arts and made a point of having 
visiting artists as their house guests instead of letting them stay at 
a hotel. To stay in these luxurious mansions was always a pleasure. 
It was so much more relaxing for Andor than living in a hotel room. 
We had absolute comfort, wonderful service and complete freedom 
of action. Whether we stayed in these homes for one day or five we 
could come and go as we pleased and the size of the house permitted 
us to be by ourselves, if we did not feel like joining our hosts. Andor 
could practice as much as he wished and there was nothing we could 
think of that we didn’t get even before we asked for it. Whether these 
families lived on Puget Sound or on the shores of the Potomac, in 
New Jersey or South Pasadena, they proved themselves to be equally 
ideal hosts; tactful, genuinely hospitable, yet unburdensome. 
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While altogether different in their background and personal traits, 
we found that these families in different parts of the country had 
much in common besides their great wealth and the fact that the 
fortune had been in the family for at least three generations. It was 
more or less natural that they should have certain characteristics in 
common, for whether their ancestors accumulated the family fortune 
via lumber, real estate, banking or flour mills, by providing abundant- 
ly for their children and grandchildren they left them the same thing: 
freedom from worries. None of these people had to work for their 
living or ever face any of the problems which the rest of the people 
have to encounter and spend most of their time and energy in trying 
to solve. Consequently they were infinitely smoother — more refined, 
if you please — than the others. 

They were all equally smooth. Sometimes there was nothing behind 
this smoothness but a polished boredom. But more often than not 
there was a genuine love of the beautiful things in life, a desire to 
be surrounded by good books, paintings, records. As their fathers 
and grandfathers could already afford to spend much of their time 
on these cultural luxuries of life, most of these people had an innate 
devotion to the arts. Having been given the proper cultural founda- 
tion at the earliest age, it was easy for them to develop an often admir- 
able good taste in all branches of the arts. They had the time and 
money to visit all the museums and art galleries of the world, to 
attend the best concerts given in any part of the globe, to buy the 
best books. 

The other thing these members of the American aristocracy had in 
common was the emphasis they laid on keeping physically alert. 
They avoided with careful planning and special efforts the pitfalls 
of their way of living. Their homes and the infinite time they had at 
their disposal would have predestined them all to a soft and lazy 
existence, yet all members of the family observed strictly hours for 
golf, tennis, swimming. They also seemed to be quite careful with 
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their eating. Not once were we served feasts similar to those a pros- 
perous doctor or attorney would serve, if he had dinner guests. In 
the homes of these families in California, as well as in New York, 
puritan food was served on heavy silver plates. 

“Families of the class,” as I’ve heard them speak of themselves, had 
another common trait, I found. They all made constant and conscious 
efforts to keep up the “class” atmosphere. It wasn’t anything tangible 
or obvious and had we not been house guests, I would never have 
been able to put my finger on these efforts, for I would have sworn 
that all of their manifestations were instinctive and totally effortless. 
But I found that their efforts were in living denial of the theory that 
those who were “born into it” did not have to learn how to behave. 
The mental and physical discipline both women and men of these 
families observed was strictly in accordance with the line, the tradi- 
tion or whatever name we may call it. Members of these families 
observed strictly the accumulation of extremely subtle and polished 
mannerisms of thought, speech and action, the sum total of which 
resulted in the atmosphere of “the class.” 


% a J * * 


If visiting a hitherto unknown place meant an additional name 
on our ever-developing little map and a feeling of added pride over 
this fact, revisiting a place had its equally great joys in other ways. 
We first saw San Francisco from Nagler’s car, at the end of our 
transcontinental journey in June, 1941. The sight of the Bay Bridge, 
which we were just about to drive across as we approached the city, 
was overwhelming in the early twilight of the sultry summer day. 
We stared wide-eyed at the giant two-decker bridge, whose yellow 
lights had just been lit. Both the sky and the water had the same 
milkish tinge. There was a special sparkle in the air and we realized 
that we had arrived at the gateway of another world, the Pacific 
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world, which to a person coming from Central Europe seemed just 
as exotic as the South Pole. 

We could hardly wait for the moment when we could see the real 
Pacific Ocean. Paying no attention whatsover to the impression we 
would create with our wrinkled and dusty European overcoats, with 
our hair blown in a thousand directions from driving, Andor un- 
shaven as he was, we hurried toward a streetcar a few moments after 
we had put our heavy funny-looking European suitcases in our hotel 
room. We wanted to see the Pacific Ocean from the Cliff House 
before it got dark. This was the most beautiful of all views, we were 
told. And there was no need for us to be concerned about our looks 
either on our first day there or by the end of our week’s stay. We 
didn’t know a soul in San Francisco and nobody knew us. 

On our arrival we asked Nagler, who had never been in San Fran- 
cisco, either, to drive slowly in the downtown section so that we 
might find a suitable hotel. In one of the narrow streets, obviously 
not the most fashionable district, we spotted a large and clean- 
looking white hotel building, bearing a sign: “Rooms 1 Dollar Up.” 
That was what we wanted. 

Nagler stopped and Andor went inside to investigate. The lobby 
looked decent and clean and there was a room with double bed 
and hot and cold running water for $1.75. Nagler helped carry our 
suitcases into the lobby and then we said good-bye to him. He 
silently shook our hands as we wished him good luck for the rest 
of the trip to Seattle. He had already settled himself at the wheel and 
had pulled his many-cornered gray felt hat deep down to his eyes 
as was his habit, when Andor stepped up to him once more. “Wait,” 
he said and dug his wallet out of his inner pocket. What was he 
about to do? I wondered. We had already paid him the full amount 
due him for our share in the expenses. There were no more financial 
matters to be taken care of. 

“Here,” Andor said and handed Nagler a five-dollar bill, “take 
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this.” Nagler looked surprised and I shivered. Was my husband 
going to give away five dollars now? The five dollars meant as much 
to us then as a hundred dollars would to a person in very modest 
circumstances according to American standards. The royal gesture 
with which Andor handed over the money made it obvious that he 
too knew the size of his magnanimity. “This is for taking us up to 
Pike’s Peak . . . that wasn’t included in the price.” 

Nagler was touched and Andor glowed with happiness. 

We both loved frankfurters and baked beans anyway, so it was 
just as well that we could concentrate on our favorite dish for a few 
more days.... 


During our first visit, we left our hotel and the whole saloon- 
jammed neighborhood of the streets around Ellis and Larkin, to go 
and see the sights every morning. When we had seen everything 
from the Golden Gate Park to the Chinese face on the clock in the 
Western Union office in Chinatown and there were two more days 
to spend in San Francisco, we turned to the desk clerk of our hotel 
for advice. What else was there to be covered? “Have you been on 
top of the Mark Hopkins Hotel?” the clerk wondered. We shook our 
heads. “You can get the most beautiful view of the city from there,” 
he assured us. : 

As we were ready to leave, he gave us some unasked-for advice: 
“The top floor is a cocktail lounge, but you don’t have to stay there 
if you don't want to,” he explained. 

We understood what he meant and thanked him. Indeed we did 
not wish to consume any cocktails on the top floor of one of the most 
luxurious hotels in America. We could definitely not afford it. Riding 
down in the elevator five minutes after we had gone up to the top 
floor and had taken an embarrassed glance at the sights to be seen 
from this elegant place, Andor pledged: “Before too long we'll not 
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as well.” 


Four years later we did just that. Andor had been engaged to 
give a concert at the University of California in Berkeley and we 
decided to spend three days afterwards in San Francisco and wrote 
for reservations to the Mark Hopkins Hotel. Since our first trip 
to the Bay City both Andor and I had been there for a day or two, 
separately, but this was our first joint visit. “This is the first that 
counts!” Andor said. 

This time we came by plane. On our arrival Andor was well shaved 
and my hair was in beautiful order. We had well-tailored traveling 
outfits and streamlined suitcases, instead of the awkward luggage 
we had brought along in Nagler’s car. And this time we did not 
arrive unobserved. A photographer was waiting for us and took 
pictures as we stepped out of the plane. This picture together with 
another one, which showed Foldes in full evening attire at the piano, 
was exhibited in one of San Francisco’s largest phonograph record 
shops, where we were driven from the airport and where Andor 
was to autograph his new record albums. The radio station where 
we were being interviewed by Ann Holden after Andor finished his 
autographing chores, was near by, so before too long we were at 
the Mark Hopkins. Revisiting the Mark in this triumphant fashion 
held great joy and satisfaction. 

Yes, it was good to know that we were getting ahead. 


The reviews the next day were wonderful. 

“Darling, I am so proud of you!” I exclaimed, clutching the papers 
triumphantly in my hands. Andor beamed. 

“T feel like following Charlie’s advice,” he said then with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

Charlie was the ten-year-old son of an acquaintance of ours in 
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Kansas City. The little boy stood awe-struck at the piano in their 
home some months ago, watching Andor practice. He stared at the 
fast-moving fingers of the artist, obviously fascinated. But he didn't 
say a word. Amused by this silent tribute, Andor decided to make 
the child say something. 

After having run up and down the keyboard with both hands in 
an especially fast tempo, guessing the boy’s unspoken words, Andor 
exclaimed: “Boy, oh boy!” . 

Charlie looked up surprised and resentful. “That’s what I should 
say, he said. 

“And what should I say?” Andor inquired. 

“Start braggin’,” Charlie suggested. 

Actually we didn't feel like bragging, though. We felt utterly 
humble as we looked down from the heights of our hotel-room 
window, admiring the grandiose yet so graceful Golden Gate Bridge 
and the rest of that overwhelming view below us. Our thoughts 
wandered beyond these sights into the crowded years that had passed 
since we first spotted this city and beyond that to the day when 
on the other side of this continent the shores of the United States 
first became visible to our eyes. 
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